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PREFACE 

The Vaisesika philosophy has not hitherto been much studied, 
though it seems to deserve a thorough investigation. As regards 
its scope, it differs considerably in many respects from the 
metaphysical systems of the Saiiikhya aiicT the Vedanta, and 
its episteniological basis, natural philosophy, and consequently 
its mechanical view are more consistently elaborated than 
might be expected in a school of ancient Indian philosophy. 
The present little work does not attempt, as will be apparent, 
to give a systematic and exhaustive exposition of all the theories 
of the school ; but I have tried, in the course of my explana- 
tions of the translation, to expound some fundamental and 
characteristic thoughts, where they might be helpful in the 
understanding of passages. The work is, however, designed 
primarily not for scholars, but for beginners, in view of 
whom the bulk of the Introduction and the Notes has been 
written. 

I am fully aware of many imperfections. In particular, 
I ought to say that the statements concerning the origin and 
development of the Nyaya reasoning"^ (pp. 82-4, § 2) are 
according to my subsequent investigations-^ not correct. It is 
hoiied that the reader wii\ not . attach ..importance to the 
passage, whl& - idrtilnately is not essential to the main purpose 
of the Introduction. 

Dr. P. W. Thomas has kindly corrected my English, and his 
rigorous criticism has detected throughout the work many of 
my oversights. He has also helped me in all matters connected 
with the reading of the proofs, the subject, the arrangement, 
and the form. But no changes have been made without my 
assent, and I retain a full responsibility for all the features of 
the work. For a kindness which is too great to particularize or 
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to repay, and without which the work could not have come into 

existence, I owe my most sincere thanks. 

A special debt of gratitude is also due to Professor Garhe and 
Professor Takakusu, to whose instruction I owe a part of the 
material used in the Introduction, and to Professor de la Yallee 
Poiissin, Professor Macdonell, Mss Hughes, and Mr. E. J. 
Thomas, who have been kind to me in many ways. 

HAKUJU UI. 

Cambridge. 

May, mi. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


Page 2, note 1, read Bodhicarydvatdra4Jlcu. 
p. 2, n. 1, read Vijnapti-mdiratdydm. 
p. 4, n. 2, read cetancl. 

p. il, 1. 21. Insert “ 11. Kiva7idd-shdsJirf.jiJcJ:ugiron, I yol., by Ko-tan 
p. IS, 1. 8 from bottom, read /«. 

p. 36, 11. 6-8, Mahd-satid is found in the MahCt-ryuipaUi (eciii, 27). 
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INTRODUCTION , 

I. ' The ' Treatise 

Among- the huge collection of' the Buddhist tripilaka in 
the Ciiinese translation we have only two distinct -works 
o£ other systems than Buddhism. ■ The , one is the 
witli a commentary, and tlie other is 
a. Yaisesika treatise without a commentary. The former 
lias been translated into French by Professor Takakusu, 
and the latter is rejiresented hy tlie present -work. 

The title of the treatise is in Chinese Shmi4siLn'^-shi-‘ 
and in Sanskrt VaisesiJca-(7iiJcdya^^^^ 

i.e: (h on the ten categories of 

the Vaisesika. It was composed by a follower of the 
Yaisesika. and translated into Chinese by Yuan Chwang 
(Hhtlen-CwM), in 648 a.d. 

A tradition says that Kwh.ei~ciY.. a famous disciple of 
Yuan Chwang;, commented on the treatise; but tins is 
])erhaps a mistake. Yuan Chwang translated a great 
many Sansk-it wmrks into Chinese; but Ins main, efibrt 
appears to ]ia\^e been devoted to the translation of tlio 
works of tlie Sarvasti-vada, especially the Ahlvidlmrma- 
L'oki’-sO.stra^ ^^^^d of the Vij.fiana- Vcxda, especiallj" the 

" Tsiiv or Isurtg. The pronunciations of the Chinese cliaracters are 
t:iken [U’incipally from Maiijio’s Catalog ite anti Giles’ Biotiouary. 

- Ill Japanese Shu-shu.yUcdcfi-gi-ron, - sometimQS called Jiklcugiron. 
Copies exist in the Bodleian Library (Jap. 65, 10, pp. and in 

tixc Lila-ary of the India Office (case 64?>, pp. li5r.~lJ/>). 

Xanjio, Cafalogne of the Ohinese Tripiktha^ No. 1295. XikuT/a is 
I U'obably siiperiluous. 

In Japanese Ivi-ki, usually called Ji-on, or Jioii-daishi-kiki 
(i)M2~S2 A.D.). He is a great commentator and the first patriarch of the 
,Fa-bsiang-isung (tlie Hosso-shii or followers of the 

Tijnana-vada in China and Japan. 

^ No. 1269. 
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His ' disciples wcf*-; 

divided priricipari^cbet ween tlve two scliooLs. ,, 

11. KWHEl-Cl 

.. V'KwIiei-ci is tlie . orthodox propagator of , the Idjiiaiia-” 
vada 'arid the aiithority. on ' the second work. I'liis is a 
cc^iiiineiitary on Vasii-baiid liii s . Vi^napti-rnaf n / fn.* / ^ v li # si ( f - 
km'ikdr whicli is a. In ghlj^ authoritative exposiiion nf 
the Vijuanawada and had teit conniientaries hy os many 
dihereidvIrHliaii aotliors. Yuan h'ltwaug first traiisi ansi 
ten eominentaries, but he afterwards amalgainated them 
with the eonnueuuiry ]>y D]ia.nna-p?ila, the toaciwr vT 
ids teaelier, .^ila-bbadra'. Tins second work, the Vijwpfi- 
rnHtr{(td-si(i(ULl-msU^^^^^ is ascribed_ cliiefly to Dliarirui-pfur... 
and is the fiindanienta] work of the Fa-lisiaug-tsung. 
Kwhei-ci cunnnented on tlie woi-k.'" I djarina-paJah work 
adopts ail idealistic standpoint in epistemology and meta- 
physics, and refutes tlie realistic systems, ilie Saihkiiyo, 
the Vaisesika, other minor seliool.s. and ilie H3D0.*yana 
Buddhism. Tlie Vaisesika in tins work represents tlm 
doctrines of the six categories, and seems to have been 
<|uoted by Dliarina-pala himself, because his reiutations 
agree with those in another work ]*y Idmd Kwliei-cl. 
coirinieuting on the passage coneeruiiig tlie Yiisesikio 
quotes and paraphrases tlie treatise, allhoogh llie lafler 
exhiklrs ten categories, under the tliree hea«]ings, 
enumeration of tlie ton categories and the snlxli vision.-. 

' No. 3197. As for the term ‘::^e-oAhe 

( Pi'ofess;oi’ de la Vallee Poussin, BouddhiHtne, l.ontlon, ISOS, p. 271. 

. . ciiUiiururo 'pi Tijna[)ti-»urtt ra 3 aiu a[>i . . 1 owe- the San -ko 

tor-m to Professor tie la Vallee Poussin. See 

(“ vijiia]»tiii.\utraiii sunymii ceti sakyasya aiseayah ") of l-iari-hiuolra 
(Oiorn. d. Soe. Asiafc. ital, UHV), pp. 270, 28;-5-4'|.’ 

'p:A:io.,:ihi4c7;o 

•' lJa(iulioti-zok/i-zok0, 77, bk. 1 ff. A <iopy is kept in tiie Brih'-ij 
Museuiii. ivwhrfi-ci's quotations atid paraphrasiip^; are found m? 
pp. dOi'C 

^ Thai is, No. 3198, «,■ connueiitary on I)evn'B 

] 183)!. Some passages are translated in ihi.s inirodnetion. 


XL : KWHEI-Cl'" ' , 'o;, 

tlie -■ defiiiitioiis' of them/ and the'' relations aiiiong; their 
that is, tlie 'flrst and ai" portion ■ of, the second cliapter' of 
t lie treatise. Tliis was, perhaps, taken for a cniinne/iitary, 
on tlie treatise. Kwliei - ci’s quotations are useful 'for , 
iiiiderstaiKliDg the treati'se,' so that they are f.reelj/’ 'iisecl: 
i ra the £0,11 owing notes, where neeessaiy 

, II.I. Thb: Foundek of the ■Systemv^ ■ ■ : r 

Ivwhei-ci mentions some traditional accounts (a>rje,<n*ning 
the Vaisesika and its founder in the above coimnentary 
a!id in liis comiueutary on Sahkara-svilmin’s Ilekv-vidyd- 
■Ti/ydya-pra-vesa’SiM Tine traditions in the two com- 
mentarios are essei^tially tlic same, and may be supposed 
to have tlieir origin in India, liecause lie has probably put 
down wha.t he liad lieard from Yuan Chwang. 

Before Yuan Chwang, Kumara-jiva translated Dinnifs 
Saia-sddra'^ into Chinese, togetliei* witli the commentary 
by the Bodhi-sattva Vasu. The 

many passages, refutations of tlie Saiiikliya and the 
Vaisesika, etc. The work was also commented ii])on by 
a Chinese Buddliist, Ci~tsah (549-623 Ci-tsah's 

commentary relates the following traditions witl'j regarrl 
to the \misesika and its founder: — 

‘‘(The founders name) Uluka means an 'owl' . . . 
The time wlien lie lived was 800 years before the Buddha. 
.By daj" lie composed a work and by Jiight he wandered 
iiboiit for alms. . . , The sTdra composed by him is called 
the ika{-8idra) and consists of 100,000 slokas. 

Tiie main tenets are the doctrines of the six categories, of 

^ N’o. l2iG. Kwhei-ei’s conimeiitary is in the Didnihon-zoku-zokyd^ 815, 
hk. 4, }>p. 340 if, 

“ No. 118S. Kiimara-jlva arrived in China (Chan-an) in 401 A.n. ainl 
died fT. 413, at the age of 74 years. He was the chief translator of tlie 
works of the Suoya-vada. See Hanjio, Oat, App. ii, 59. 

^ In Japtinese Ki-chi-zO, or Kajo-daishi-kiohizo. His commentary is 
in the Daiaihon^zokn-zokyd, 73, bk. 5, and 87, bk, 2. 
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tlie asM-Jcarya~vdcla, mid that . self (iMman) m soineihing 
imm (^ogniUon {hvAdli^^^^ 

In another passage he states-: — - 
' “According' to the if A ■ of'' Haid-\wmaii, tliere lived 
■a follower of Uliika (at , the time of Hari - varnuijr 

260 A.D.). He said that the S'uira composed orir 
teacher,' Uliika, is named the VaihsUca(-8a;f'.ra), and is 
subtle or scholastic. .Its general tenet is tlie doctrines 
of the six categories, and the speciality is that cognition is 
'.something different- from self. If anyone could defeat me 
in dispiitatio'ii, I should kill myself for- apology d, Th.is is 
■a little similar to the statement of the present text. 
Uldkals opinion of self evidently sl'iows that lie lived 
■when the- Saiiildiya had been systematised, and that lie 
■founded another system, becanse be . liad discovered, as 
is"' aiBrmed, tlie imperfection of the Samkhya.- Vv/iifylkn, 
tlie name of tlie stitra, means- siiperio'r., or excellent, and 
distinguished (or different). The origin o'f the name is, 
in the fact tliafc the system is distinguished from, ai"id 
superior to. the Sariikhya.”^ 

,bk. 5, p. 282a. The.. -source of his traditions is not clearly 
known. Ci-tsah in his boyhood, when he had not yet Ijeeorae a nudd ’h-i . 
saw Taramartha accompanietl his father. Pararnartha arrived ii: 
China in 548 a.i>. and died in 500 a.d. (490-500). Bee Xanigo, Can. 
App. ii, 104-5. Gi-nsah seems not to have been insmicieu’ i o' ikinnnartha 
even afterwards. Pararnartba was an eminent sehoiar Vuq yijhana- 
Yadaand of the Ahhidharma-kosa-klstj'a^ while Ci-tsah was a disiinguiCned 
]>ropagator of the Bunv'a-vada in China, and restored tiie Sdn-luii-t.-uny 
(the San-ron-slnl, or -Jiu). 

- This means the Samkhya doctrine of self {piu'i^sa), that is noiliing 1 ni 
cognition {cit, cefana, or jm?). 

JJainihon-ZGhu-zohyO, 87^ bk. 2^. p. 103tn The latter Vinrt of lii> 
account is also found in 73, bk. 5. p. oS4A. The Life or Han-vanaan 
was com]:>osed by Yuan Ch’ang (Oeii-cho) about 450 a. n.. ainl is rn'eservisi 
in the Ghu^smdsdn-cLtsi (bTo. 1476), -vol. xii, pp. Ci3/>-b4o, which w’as 
com|_>iied by Sau-yiu (Sd-yu) about 520 A. i>. 

According to the original text, Hari-varman lived in the 900th v'ear 
after the Buddhas Nirvana (a.x.). The follower of Uluka surpassed 
others in disputation. Having heard that the king of Vhigadha 
favoured Buddhists, he went to Patali-putra and asked the king to be 
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III.: THE FOUNDER 'OF THE":SySTEM 

It call liardly be ascertamed ^ what /' authority these 
traditions have, except the . extract iroiii the ityh , of. 
liari-'varioan. Nevertheless, the whole niaterial was not 
invented by the commentator,- because his account agrees 
in some, respects with Kwhei-ci. ■ Kwiiei-ci states ':-—- 

About the end of the time of the creatio.n when' 

the age of creatures -'was immeasurable, a teaclier (twthalm): 
ca'nie to the world. He Avas named Uliika. 'UiTika means 
an ‘owl’. 1.11 the daytime he meditated, in a dense forest, 
secluding himself from w-orldljr affairs, and at night, wlien 
people 'went to rest, he -wandered about for food. This 
mode of living wnas very similar to that of an, owl, so tluit 
he got the name Uluka. ' He was also called Kana-bhuj- 
or Kana-bhaksa. Kona means ‘ a grain (or a piece) of 
(r'ice-)corn tyand hlmj or' . 6 /uifoa means Ho eat’. The 
origin of the name was that he wms usually Wandering 
about at nioiit but as voung wmmen were frightened hv 
the siglit. of him he afteiwvards went in secret into mills, 
picked up pieces of corn from rice-bran, and ate them. 
He was, consequentljg nicknamed the ‘ eorn-piece-eater 
He was further called (the teacher of) the Vaisesika. 
Vaisesika means ‘ superior ' or ' excellent ’ (literally, ‘con- 
(jueriiig’). He composed a work explaining the six 
categories. The wmrk was named the Vaisesikh{-mstra), 
since it excelled other works in all respects, or because 
it' was composed by a man of superior intelligence. 
As he was the master and the composer of the 
V((isei<UaA(-sdstra), xvas called the teacher of the 

allowed to enter into disputation with Buddhists. H.ari-varnian was 
elected to flis})ute with bira, etc. 

According to another tradition, Hari-varman had been a follo\yer of 
the Srihikh ya before he became a Buddhist. He introduced some doctrines 
of the Sarakbya into his own work, the Satya-dddhi-saMra, 

^ Dain.llion-zokU'Zdlcyd^ 77, bk. 1, pp.' S9a-~40a, and SC, bk. 4, p. lillh. 
Cf. Xydya-ho^a (Bombay S.S., No. xlix,,2nd ed.), p. 743. 



{] vaxbesika philosophy 

Km'hei-ci also calls the founder ivanada . but to the 
( hiinc*se traditions it is not known tluit I\.andd«i. oi I\diia-- 

hhnj laesins “ atom -eater ”, and the meaning of the term 

Vaisesika is “ superior ” or “ excellent ’ . 

“Atom-eater” as the nickname of the founder, might 
not be probable, because aii atomic theory is not special 
to the system, and the Vaisesika is not, the first pioneer of 
the theory'.* **Huperior or ' excellent is a secondary 
moaning of the term, and the term is not used in this 
sense in F.A'.® The explanation of tlie name Vaisesika 
that it was derived from the fifth category particularity 
IvHem), or the characteristic of the system that an object 
i.s precisely analysed and classified, is more probable. 
And the above explanation of Uluka is difierent from 
that of Indian commentator’s. Raja - sekhara, in his 
Nyfhya-ku.-ndaU-tlha, explains that Kanada was favoured 
l)y isvara ou account of the merit of his ardent ascetic 
practice. Isvara appeared to him as Ulahi-raim^lluTri 
( bearing the form of an owl). On that occasion he was 
instructed by Isvara in the doctrines of the six categorie.s." 
llut Isvara is not mentioned in R./S'., althougli later 
commentators strain ; the meaning of some passages.-* 
i.’rasasta-pada ackno-wledged Isvara for the -first time in 
the history of the Vaisesika. Conse(iuently ihe Li'iwliLion 
must have been originated in a time later than Prasast.a- 
pada, who lived in the fifth, or sixth century .-\.d. T1,o 
C hinese traditional explanation of Oluka seems to har'o 
been derived from an etymological imuiniug of tlie term, 
but it represents an older tradition. Even Asva-gliosii. 

' Bub ill later times the atomic theory is c.onsiilerci! as a s|>ociii! 
Uoctriiie of the Vaisesika' ii, '2, H 11'.). and tiic systairi 
is called the I'ailuka. See Pharmobtara, 2\ii<lya-biiiilii-ril;d, p. sy 
{ Bibl. IikL ). ■ , . 

" .10, 2, 7. , ■ ^ • 

” Handt, I>k alommtimhe Grundlugeder Vaimsib(t-}^hiloi<ophk (Hostoek, 
1900), .pp. 1-2 ; Nyaya-ko&m^ pp. 2'“'3 {dvinya vpodffhdiah}, 

* See notes on ch. i, 3, 22-3 (merit and demerit).,, 
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alludes to the meaning^ The date of Uliika is only an 
Invention.” Ci-tsaiVs summary of tlie principal tenets of 
the system is |>erfectly correct and wel] charticterized. 
K\vhei~ci further says 

'•After having attained the five sorts of suldhi'^ 
(perfection), tlie (sage) Uluka desired to enter into 
A'irvana : but lie regretted that he was not able to have 
a disciple and to hand down the doctrines of the six 
<.‘ategories . . . At last (after innuinerakle years) he 
found one named Pahca-siklu (or -in). Fahca-siklii was 
])orn in a fn.mily of BiTilimanas in Yilraiiasi ; his father s 
name was Alfinaanika. :\[anavaka means a ‘boy' or 
a ‘ youtli After a long, long time (9,000 years) Uluka 
n.iok Pahca-sikhi into liis hermitage and instructed him in 
the six categories, i.e. substance, attribute, action, existence 
■{sattd or bhdua), universality -particularity (samanya- 
"i ' Isesci),'^ ai id i nl leren ce/' 

IV. Fanca-sikhi 

According to another statement of Kwhei-ci : — 

“ Fiifiea-sikhi accepted the doctrines of the categories, 
substance, attribute, and action, but he did not follow the 
doctrine of existence. Kauada explained that existence 
is that which inheres in substances, etc., and has reality 
apart from substarices, ixttributes, and actions: it is one 
and eternal. Pauea-rilchi rejoined tliat the existing of 
substances, attributes, and actions is nothing but exist- 
ence ; there cannot be sueli existence as to be something 
diiferent from the three categories and to make them 

' See below. 

- Kwhei-ei places Kapila iu the begiimirig of tlie time of srdi in his 
coumientury on Nos. 1216 and 1197. 

■' divya-srotm. para<llta-/nd)iaf jjfvrvti’mvdsaMmmHi- 

and rddht-tndhi-jmina. 

This will be explained later on. 

This is ail extract from his statement in 77, bk, 1, p. 29« f., and 86, 
bk. 4, p. 388/>. The exaggeration, of numbering is a general peculiarity 
of Chinese and Indian traditions. 
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existent. Kanada. left the explanation for a wliile and 
proceeded to explain the category universality-particularity 
. . , and the categoiy inhei-ence, whicli is one and 
eternal. Pauca-sikhi accepted these two categories, 
except existence. Kanada then framed the following 
syllogistic proof : ' Existence is neither a substance, nor an 
attribute, nor an action . . proof Pafica- 

sikhi accepted the theory of existence. After that Kanada 
died, and the Yaisesikawas promulgated by Pahea-siklii.'"'" 

The tradition, asserts tliat Paiica-sikhi was tlie disciple 
of Kanada. The hrst statement of the above two is very 
similar to tJie tradition of Asuri, a follower of the 
Samkhya.'^ According to the 2Iu]ia-bhdnda and oiliei* 
Saihkhya writings Asuri ]jad a disciple named Pahca- 
sikha.'^ There must have been man}-" persons whose .nanie 
was Pahca-siklii, or Pahca-sikha, and Pahca-siklii migl.it be 
a different person from Pahca-siklia, a follower of the 
Sailiklpya. Consequenth?' Paiica-sikhi, a folloAver of tlie 
Yaisesika, should not he denied on the simple ground that 
the name is almost the same. But the tradition %A^as, it is 
obvious, confused Avith that of Asuri. Unless Ave should 
get other evidence concerning Pahca-sikhi, Ave cannot 
accept it as it is. Besides, such a syllogistic proof Avas 
not used at such an early time. IvAvliei-ci fiirtlier says in 
ilie same commentary tliat the Vaisesika aa'us divided into 
eighteen schools after Pailca-bdkhi, just like tlie eighteen 
scliools of the SaiiikhA'^a. The reference to the Saiiikhya 
proves that the tradition Avas confused Avitlj, or taken 
from, that of the Saiiikhya. Even the eigliteen schools 

’ Fully quoted in notes on eh. i, 10., 

“ Quoted in the following introduction. 

Loc. cit. , p. SS8^>. 

See the introductory comment on the Smukliya-hlrihl , w ], in t.hc 
Chinese tranftUitiou. Qfxvhe, Sarhkhya’ Philosophic, ]jp. 2h-34. 

Maha-blidrata^ xii, 21S, 14-15; v. 70. According to the 

cf)mnieutary on S./.T., y. 70 in the Chinese translation, the successors of 
Kapila are thus : Kapila — Asuri — Pahea-sikha — Cfirgya — Uiuka. 
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of the Saiiilvln^a are not ascertained. It is, hovever, 
known that there were, in the course of time, many 
(litlerent opinions in both systems. 

Y. The Author 

According to Kwhei-ci's statement, a later follower of 
the Yaisesika, or an eminent teaclier among the teachers 
of the eighteen scliools, wa..s Chan-ifx-lo. Cluin-ta-lo is 
rendered in Ciiinese by Jlumi-yitch, literally “AYisdom- 
nioon .He wrote the Slii’Ca-i-lun { DuJa-paddriha - 
mstra)} 

This is the present author. Chan-ia-io is the trans- 
literation of Candra in Sanskrt. Candra, as the original 
of 'AVisdoin-moon 'b seems to sliow an omission. Later 
commentators give tlie full name, Chan-i?l“(]o-)mo-ti 
(Candra - mati)” but Mati- candra- is preferable to 
Gandra-mati. 

He lias an epithet, Shah-cd, before liis name. Shaii-cd 
literally means ‘'an excellent teacher ’’ or "a conqueror '’, 
and ma\^ be the translation of Yai^esika in the sense of 
a follower or a teacher of the Vaisesika. “An excellent 
teacher” (or “a conqueror”) as an epithet can be applied 
to any other eminent teacher, and does not especially 
denote a follower of a definite system. In this case tlic 
term "excellent” or " suixerior ”, as the translation of 
Yaisesika, ma,y also not be preferable. 

The life of the author is not known from Kwhei-ci’s 
statement, and the time when lie lived is uncertain. 
But Dhai*ma-pala s refutation of tlie Yaisesika is directed 
against the doctrines of the six categories as stated 
above. If this fact implies that the author is later tlmn 

^ Loc. eit., }>p. 29/v, 376/>. 

“ (Jf. Kajen<lra]:l!a Mitra, Xoticef^ of SkL JfSS. (Calcutta, 
vol. Yiii, ] )p. SO-1 ; BhantlarktU’, -4 Catalogue of the. ColJtrtioihs of MSS, 
(Bombay, iSSS), p. 01 ; Hara-prasad Sastri, Xoticea of Is kt. M8S., xoL 
p. U9. " ■ 
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Dliarinapala, bis date is between Dharina-pala and roan 
Obwang. 

Actcorclin^i;' lo Yuan Cliwaang'S 'Si-yu-ei} " Bila-bhach*a 
was, when h<^ was studying Avith Dlianna-pala, 30 years 
#)ld, <‘u,id be was 106 years old when Yuan Chwang iivet 
Idni.- Yuan Chwang started from China in 629 A.i)., 
and a-rrivecl at Baja-grha, and saw him in 633 A.D/^ So 
Dliarina-pala was still living in 557 A.l)d Goiiseqiieiitly 
t.be iernihius a quo of Mati-candra is 550 A, D., and the 
ff-rnhimiK ad quern is 640 A.i). This date is also confirmed 
by tluit of Frasasta-pada, Prasasta-pFida is undoubtedly 
a. predecessor of Mati-candra. and lived in the first lialf 
of the sixth century or tlie latter half of the fifth centiiiy, 
as proved later on. Mati-candra cannot be earlier than 
the first half of the sixth century. 

VI, The Treatise its Com.\ienta hies 

The most obvious chamcteristic of the treatise is 
tiiat it acknowledges ten categories, adding the four 
potentiality {midi), non-potentiality {amldd), commonness 
{sdm.dnya-‘Otsem), and non-existence (ahhava or cwat) to 
the six in I'hSt and Pr. lilt.. The explanations and the 
source of the four categories will be fouml intlie following 
translation and notes. And the treatise lias no mention of 
Ih'ara, as in the case of F.>St ; there is also no description 
of the way to emancipation qraoh^a.)] even if the second 
sort of merit (dka/nna, one of the twenty- four attributes) 
corresponds lo it, it is only a. definition of it. As a 

^ No, ir>03, vol. viii, p. 40/:/. - No, 1403, voL iv, p. i0r>/>, 

*" No. ]G37, vol. xii. p. 84//. 

‘‘ According to Kwhei-ci’s commentary on No. I 107 Dhanna-pnla died 
m Ujc 32ncl year oi his age, thouglpdhe tradition is a little ditFerent. 
from the Tibetan tradition mentioned in Tara-narJia's (Jemiichfr; d<u-, 
Buddhlmuiii {\)i\ 161-2), which is later and les.s reliable. Aral Dharma- 
ptila is said to have been one year younger than >Siiad.>ha<.lra ; hence he 
lived in 539-70 a.i>. 

Tills is known from the fact that the treatise bases Us explanations 
upon the Pr(xmstar-fttldad)hd^^^ {Pr. Bh.) in many jiassages, as shown in 
the following notes. 
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<"orLScq‘uence 5 tbe author does not allude to yor/a, yofdity 
or onvthiug supernatural. The description in general is 
vltroiighout concise and has no superlhiity or digression. 

Iso coininentailes on tlie treatise were composed hy 
tJhinese Buddliists: but later Japanese writers eornposu^d 
the following : — 

1, Slwshujikkugh^^^ 2 vols., by Ho-jifi, 1758 aj). 

2. KiiKfcliU-sliosMiy^ 1 voL, by K,o-katsu, \ 7 60. 

:h Kiixwka-shdshv^^^^^ 1 voL, onln rge< I hy 

Son-kyo. ■■ 

4. Sluhskujikkug^ 2 vols., by Ivi-hen, 1779. 

5. ShMsliujikJcugird 2 vols., by (h)n-zr>, c, 178B. 

6. ShoHltrijikkngirondzexclu^^^ 5 vols., by Kai-do, 1796. 

7. Slwsh/ajikkiigirooi-som^ 1 vol., by Kai-do, e. 1796. 

8. ShdshujilclctigiTon-shalm-hdk^^^ 1 \o]., by 

Ko-gon, undated, refuting No. 4. 

9. Jikkugiron-mo-nlci^ 1 vol., by Ho-un, 1844, depending 

upon No. 6. 

i 0. Jikk/agioxm-kdgi, 1 vol., by Ko-bo, 1898, paraphrasing 
No. 6.' 

Vn. Thk Sutbas of the Six Systems 
The dates of the founders a,-nd tine srdras of the six 
systems have been discussed by eminent scholars : hut for 
the present studj^ tlie dates of the founders and those 
oE the sidras must be treated as vsoparate problems, 
because most of the founders are mystical personages 
and their traditional dates are very vague, wliile the 

‘ These commentaries are rare even in Japan, except Nos. o, 9, i(K 
The present, writer has been able to consult the last two. No. 0 is said 
t,o be Ibe best; Imt there are many cases of misreading and misunder- 
standin^^. All the commentaries depend upon Kwhei-ci\s pfira phrasing 
and other sub-cornniontaries on Kwbei-ei’s commentary, etc. After 
Kwhei-ci the "Fa*hsiang-tsuwg was not much studied : some texts were 
lost and c.ornipted. ‘ The third patriarch of the sect, C'»eeu (Chi-shu, the 
seventh-eighth century), misunderstood, some passages of the treatise 
owim^ to the corruptions of the text.' These corruptions and misunder* 
standing caused the mistaken explanations in the above commentaries. 
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diites of the sutras cannot possibly be so remote, Jacobi 
maintaiiiB that tlie Nyaya-darsana and the Brahma- 
rfitra were composed between 200 and 500 A.i). The 
Va/ik><ika<larmna and the Mlmamsd-mdra are al)Oiit os 
old as, or rather somewhat older than, iTJO, and B.B. 
The Yoya-sutra is later than 450 a.d. and the Smitkliya- 
.:^fdra is a modern coiopositionJ 

As a matter of fact, the compilation of the sid-ras fixes 
the doctrines of the systems; but before, the compilation 
there must luive been, to some extent, a systematization 
of tlie doctrines. Therefore, even if the above opinion, 
wbicli is admirably founded, is quite acceptable, it 
natural h" does not mean tliat there were no rudiments 
or no earlier stages of the development of tlie doctrines. 
In tin’s sense the traditional founders and the real 
compilers of the sdfras cannot be the same pei-sons. For 
a historical study tlie question may be divided into two 
parts. The question of tlie founders resolves itself into 
the question of the origins of tlie systems, and the dates 
of the sutras relate to the development of the doctrines., 
Fspecially if the study is of another work than the sTdra 
of a system, researches into the Instorical development 
arc necessary. In the course of the following introduction 
(lie present writer will try to study the origin, the 
systematization, and some aspects of tiie historical 
development of the Vaisesika. Before entering into tlie 
questions some digressions may be permitted. 

VIIL The Vaisesika Stjtha and its Commentakies 

The liistoiical development of the Vaisesika and the 
Xyaya has been discussed by Bodas in his introduction to 
Atlialye's edition of the Tarka-sarhfjralaxr It contains 
reliable information, and lias been quoted by eminent 

‘ JAOS., vol. xxxi, p. 29. , During, that period (200-500) lived 
tEe old conuuentatovs : Vatsyuyana, Upa-varsa, the Trtti-kara (Bodhd- 
yana?), and probably Sabara-svilmin. 

•' Bombay S.S., No. Iv.. 
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scholars (j\[ax. Mtlller, Jacobi, and Siiali). The Vaisesika 
can ])e treated from the liistorical point of A'iew, like other 
8}'steuis ; ])ut there is, as Bodas pointed out, a i;*a.p in ihn 
histoiy between the time of Prasasta-pada (or Ijddvota- 
l^ara) and tliat of Sridliara (991 a,d.). The treatise was 
produced during that interval, and has not yet bec.'u 
ioiiueiieed b}?' tlieories of the N^uiya. But, having 
lollowed Pr, BJi., it differs from F.& in certain opinions 
and takes tlie lead of the modern Vaisesika works, din* 
modeiTi Vaisesika has, to speak rouglil}', two sources. 
JTie one is ib*. Bh, and tlie other is JWS. juid its i>V/(7syu 
by Vatsyayana. The latter explained some of the X}'aya 
theories bj" the Vaisesika and mixed tliem up, wliile 
the former contended for tlie special theories and in some 
measure ehanged the original theorievS. Some of these 
Special theories were accejited not only by the treatise, 
]}iit also by tlie later commentators on Ik/?. 

P.Si. liad and has at least the following commentaries : 
RdjVanaA)lidmja} VrUi;- Ppaskdra;' Bhdradvdja -vrtti - 
hlid-pja,'^ VividiJ^ and BluUya.^ 

Bilcarana in his Pralxitartlia says tliat some of the 
Vaisesika doctrines discussed by SahkaiTicarya in Ids 

' /V. Bh, {Viziaiiagram S. S., rol. iv), Introd., p. ]‘2 ; KhranOrari 
(Benares S.>S., No. lo), Introd, p. 12 ; Candrn-hduia-hhtlsua (CalouUa, 
J8S7), Introd., p. 1 ; ]iafiut-2)7mbhu^ by (lovindftnanda, 2, 2, 11. 

“ Pr, Bh,, p. J2? /v?>., p. 12 : Xyuyadcosn., ]>. 4. 

Saiikara-misra. and by Jaya-ufaTiyana, pnblisbed in Bihl, hid. })y 
tlie latter. 

By i.langddliara-kaviratna-kaviiTija (Calcutta, 18G9). 

^ By Candra-kanta (Calcutta, 1887). 

The authors of the last three commentaries lived in the last c.eiiiury. 
Besides these commentaries there are Kaghu*deva's Vi/dhinjCtna., Candrri.- 
nanda’s Bkdsijci, B]ulsyct-ratna,tx.m\ Tiled (Aufrecht's Cat. Cat., iii, p. 128, 
and Jlrsikesa Sastris Cat, iii, No. 369). Candrananda s BJum/a is said 
by Ivielhorn to be complete, ^yhile the other three are incomphite. 
it is nob known whether they are good commentaries or not. As to 
the first and the second in Aufrecht’s CaL Cat., i, p. G15, it caiuiot 
be ascertained whether they are really commentaries on the mira. 
Cf. Op pert’s Lists, ii, p. 62, No. 1041. Pr^ Llli. is not a commentary 
on r.N., and it is called the Pad(irtlia<ilmrm.a-sa'ihgraha. 
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ilraJi.m(t-sritr(t~hhd^ya represent an older school and agrt^e 
with Pp. />Vo, blit they arc net in harioouy with tlie 
Consequently Havana is seen to ha\e 
been later tiuin ih‘asasta-pada.^ Xotliiiyi,^ more can as vfd-, 
l>e 1 * 01111(1 eoiicerning Kavana. 

l.'he Vrili is quoted liy the U^mskdra txhoui eight times." 
It may, according to some writers, be that which is sormi- 
iimes called tlie llhdradvdja-vHii and ascribed to Uddyota- 
kara, simply iiecause Uddyota-kai'a is Bharadvaja/' And 
some writers maintain that tlie Fr/^/ or the Bh.dradvdja- 
vritl is tlic text ol the But- 

wlien the Vrlti in the is corn pares] witli thelailm*, 

none ol! tlie corresponding passages agree. F.P. 6, 1, o'* 
and (), 1, 12 are not found in llie 

Tlie Upashtraii reference on F.iSt 7, .1, ?> to the VrUidedn^. 
is entirely at variance with the Blulradvdja-viiii-bhd^ya. 
According to the XJpashdra the Viitidedrev explains thti 
sutra 7, \, 3, Heiia nlty esio nityidvam uktam, thus : 
niiyesia<i7iityaiva'm but the corresponding sitf/nf 

ill the B]idmdvdja-V]iiid}kdm^ runs eieiia ontye^w nityd- 
nJddJjd The conclusion from these comparisons is tliai 
neither the Bhd'ytidvdjct-vrtti-hhdnja nor the Bhamdvdja- 
vrtii^ if the former is a BhCisya on the latter, nor tlie 
Hutras in tlieni can he tlie same as the Vrili or the 
in it. We cannot know anything further as to 
ih(^ VrlLl, 

^ .Bodas* iuti'ud., {>. H3. 

Mini. 1, *2; 1,2,4; 1,2, d; 1,17: 4,1,7; 0.1,5: 0,1.12: 

yf/('n/fi-kosa, jjp. 3-4. 

Instead of tins sufra^ which runs 'vAtmantaragunfinfun atnirintarn 
kriranatvat ” i]i F.JS., there is inserted ‘‘ Maiareini-adrstakaritaih in 
tlie Bh(mtdrilja-vHtid}h^^^^ 0, 1, 7. See the Vimil on 0, !, 5, which 
says that this latter mtra is in M,B., and should be supplied to the 
former tiillra. 

^ See notes on chap, ii, 2, 2. 

Br. Bh,^ Introd,, p. 12, “ Vriranasyam ekasya Haianyasino tiikaie 
t>alapattresu inaithiiaksarair likhitaiii jiriiatvatsamantrie chinnarh bhara- 
dvajavrttipustakam vartate,” 
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'Hut order ainl the number of the \sv7./rosr in The 
Jilt dr a d cdj a~ v ri t l-bhmya are wid el y d i fie i -o n t f r i :>] a 1 1 1 < )>s ( * 
in die other cr)nniieiita:rieB, and are not correeL 

About (dgiiteen S'diras nre added, while a/oDut stn’enty^six 
are oniittedd Tlie sutra.'2, 1, 14 has the term •ptmAtuuua , 
wliich is not used in FnSViii the other coiainentaries. and 
1, 2, Ih wan evidently derived froin J^v, Jiltr l>rsi(h‘s, 
file explanations are mucli intlueneed l)y the Saihkliya,. 
and ar<.^ not reliable. 

Tlse Uposhira is an acknowledged commentary ; bin 
the expla, nations generally depend upon iht Bit. luul iwr 
sometimes too far-fetched.'^ The a.uthor lived about 
.UioO A,D. . 

The Vivrtl principally bases its explanations upon, and 
paraplirases, the Upaskdra, although tlie author in some 
passages expresses disapproval of it.^ 

Tlie Bhdpja of Candra-kanta may claim to l)e regarded 
as a better (:a)trin}entary than others, tbougli sometimes too 
short. But in some passages the Blut.^ya depends upon 
the BkiJA\idvil.ja~vvttl^^^ and is not correct.'"^ 

The lidvanaBjltiii^ya, as opposed to Bv. Bh., may seem to 
})c very close to tlie original meaning of V.S, ; hut tliis 
is not exactl}^ the case, because Udaya.nabs J{ir(indval'f\ 
a commentary on iV Bh., depending upon the Rdvtnjff- 
hkdpja^ differs in some opinions from the author of 
F.aV. Also the Vrtti seems to luive been afieeted by 
AbiS^., especially iti commenting on 1, 2, (> and 3, J, 17. 
Consequently we see that V.S, cannot have liad a good 
contmentator like Vatsyayana on JSfB., and was explained 

^ Even the eorrespondin.ti^ mtma sometimes do nob a<i:ree with 
sRirftH in the other commentaries. 

“ pp. 14 n-rid o24, Ayufcasiddbanam adharyadharabliiitanam yah 
sainbandha iha-(ihedain ibi, in the pratyayiyietuh sasaniavayah. 

- See notes on chap, i, 3, (merit and demerit) ; ii, .1, i, 

^Especially pp. 7-8, Bharad, pp, 29-30; and see especially th*.? 
explanation of mmardya. 

« Kir., Introd., pp. 11-12. ■ 
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hy coin men tators with different opinions. On the Gthei 
luiiK-h such different explanations sliow that the Vaisesikii 
doctrines developed after the stlfra laid been coinpiled. 

IX. Vaisesika AND Naaya 

After tlie compilation of V.S. the author of K8 
introduced its doctrines into his own metapliysics. The 
not doubtful examples are JSf.S, 3, 1. 3(P (= I, 

and 2, 1, b-t (essentially the same as Tbs'. 7, 2, 20), Tlu: 

of Vritsyayaiui used many passages F.& ever; 
as examples of reasoning.- 

Tlie date of AbSt seems to be between Nagarjiiiia (tin 
second-third century) and Tasu-bandliu (tlie foiirtli 
century)."’ 

Yatsyayaiia had a predecessor in commenting on N.S: 
and calls the autlioi* a rsi^. whicli proves that some time 
elapsed between the author and Yatsyav^ana. Yatsyajunm 
was attacked ])y Dig-naga. Dig-naga's works were, foi 
the first time, translated into Chinese in 557-69 b\ 
Paramartha.^ Dig-naga must liave lived at the latest in 
the fifth or sixth century, probably in tlm middle (or tlu: 

' This lias already been pointed out by Windisch in his Vher cla.' 
Xf/tl l/a-hhasf/a (Leipzig, 1888). The sfV.m is not found in \dsva-nritha's 
IT/// : ].)ut Uddvota-kai’a's X {/dj/a-varftika and Yiicaspat i-inisra"s 
.■^rtc^-iiihandiia. wiKnx the latlei* of which the VrUl depeinls, reckon it a.' 
a, f^dh'a of X.8, Besides, compare X.S, M, ], dS witii V,S, -1. 2, : 

A^.N. o, 1, 35 wiUi r.N. 4, 1, 0-13; X.S. 3, L 03 witij J^.S. 8, 2. 4-5; 
XS. .3, I, 71 wiUi r..s\ S, 2, 5; A^N. 3, 2, 63 with V.S. 7, !, 23; and 
A" 87 1, L 10 with r.N. 3, 2, 4. 

" According to Jacobi f^.8. 4, 1, b is quoted by the Bhasya on X.S, 
3. 3 . 33 and 3, ] , 69, and 1787 3, 1, 16 by the Bhasya on 2. 2, 36. Besides, 
as tlie example of tlie second explanation of !ie>^-arat of X.S. 1, 1. 5, 1787 
i, L 8 {or 2, 2, 22) ; 2, 2, 23 ; 2, 2, 31 ; 2 J, 27 are freely used, and even 
in other passages of the Bhdsi/a there are contained Vaisesika tiieories. 
The Bhfiftya, on 1,1, 9 asserts that the six categories of the Vaisesika are 
jnrtmtya. This assertion is followed by later writers. 

" V. Smith, Early Hktorij of India, 3rd ed., pp. 328-44. 

On L *2, 9. “ Eke naiya^dkah ” in the Bhdmja on 1, 1, 32 probalify 
alludes to someone of a time earlier than that of the author of the srdra. 

Nos. 1172, 1255. 
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latter' lialf) of the fiftli century.^. Hence \Yatsyayai:ia .is 
.mferred, .to liave^ lived in the^ latter' half ."of .the fourth 
century,, or^.in the first half of the fifth century, 

. Dig-naga was attacked by Uddyota-kara/ and his logic, 
was. folio wed. b 3 r Prasasta-pada.^ Prasasta-pada is earlie.r, 
than,.:.: or a. ' contemporary of, Uddyota-kara, because' 
fJdd^-ota-kara alludes to Pr, Bk^ Uddyota-kara is said 
iu have been answered bj- Dharma-kirti, who was referred 
to by Kumarila-bhatta and Salika-natha/ a disciple 
of Prablia-kara. These teachers were answered by 
Dharmottara : Dharinottara was criticized b}’ Sridhara ** 
(991 A.D.). 

Dharma-kirti is not mentioned by Yuan Chwang 
(travelled through India 629-45), but he is spoken of 
by I“tsing (671-95)." Consequent!}^ Dharma-kirti’s palmy 
days were in 645-71, and , he was, according to the 
Tibetan tradition, a contemporary of Kumarila-bhatta, who 
was earlier than Sahkaracarya (c. the eighth century),^ 

^ V. Smith, loc. cit., p. .1124 {the fifth century). The Tibetan tradition 
asserts that Dig-naga was a disciple of Vasu-bandhu (Taranatha’s 
Geschichte, p. 131). 

- Especially Nydya^varttika^ pp. 14 f., 17 f., 41, 43 f., 52 L, 36 f., IS4 f., 
lllf., 116 f,, 122f., 127 f., 347 f., 3891, 435, etc. 

•' Cf. Pr. Bh,^ pp. 233-52, with Hein - vidyd - nydya - dvdra * ,idstm 
(No. 1223 No. 1224), pp. la~^a, oaHb. 

^ Especialh^ Vdrtiika, p. 2S8 — Pt, BK p. 2SS ; F. pp. 319-20— /V. 
nh. pp. 11, 311 ; V. p. 320— Pr, Bk. pp. 14, 324 ; F. p. Bh. 

p. 48 ; F. p. 417— Pr. Bh, pp. l(36--7. 

^ Praharana-pancikd (Pandit, old series, vol. i), p. 44, quotes Dharma* 
kirti’s theory of Pmtyalcsa (cl Hydya-bindUy p. 103). 

^ Nydya-handall (Vizianagram S.S., vol. vi), p. 76. The above state- 
ment depends upon Max Muller’s >8^3; Systems, p. 477 ; Vidyabhfusanaks 
JiUtory of the Medieval School of Indian Logic (Calcutta, 1909); The 
Influence of Buddhism on the Development of Nydya Philosophy 
(JBTS., 1898) ; Bodas’ Introd. to the Tarkasarligraha ; Jacobi’s Atomic 
Theory, Indische Logih (Gdttinger Nachrichten, phi! -hist. KL, 1901, 
pp. 460-84), and The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras (JAOS., vol. xxxi, 
pp. 1-29). 

"No. 1492, vol. iv, p, 88a. Professor Takakusu, I4sing, p. Iviii. 

® Beassen, The Sysieo7i of the Vedanta, pp. 35-6; Professor Carbe, 
Sdjfikhya-Philosophie, p. 42 (Anm.). 
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Udclyota-kara lived earlier than Dliarma-kirti, perhaps in 
tiie sixth-se.venth centuiyd 

Prasasta-pada, being earlier than and 

later than. Dig-naga, lived in the first half of the sixth 
centnry, or rather in the latter half of the fifth century* 
His date is also proved by the date>s of Dharrna-pala 
(539-70), and of Paramartha (499-569), because the two 
Buddhists cannot be earlier than Prasasta-pada. The 
Yaisesika doctrines ciuoted and refuted hj both Buddhists 
came from Fr. BL, as proved later on. 

After H.S. and its Bltdsya Prasasta-pada precisely 
systematized the Yaisesika doctrines; his seems to 

be the first of the pure Yaisesika w-orks after F.S., and 
it is not influenced by the Hyaya so much as is the case 
with later Yaifesika works. 

Ucldyota-kara, as a successor of Yatsyayana, used the 
'Yaisesika doctrines manj^ times in his Nydya-vcirttiha, 
and ascribed the highest authority (jKuxtmarH) to 
Kanada.- Jacobi remarks that “ the fusion of these two 
schools began earl 3^, and seems to have been complete at 
tlie time when the Nydya-vdrttika ivas written'’/'^ The 
fusion came for the first time from the NjTij^a, and the 
completeness of the fusion is only on the side of tlie N^Tiya, 
because Fr. Bh., as well as the treatise, are not much 
influenced by the Isyaj^-a. 

X. Yaisesika Tenets and the Early Sects 

The Y^aisesika is not a materialism in the strict sense of 
the term, because the system acknowledges other factors 
besides the four material atoms, and does not reduce the 
former to the latter; thejr are all regarded as having the 
same validity. But there is no doubt that a xna..terialistic 

’ Cf. Vidya-bhusana, Uddyota-hara, a contemporary of Dharmaddrfi 
(JRAS., 1914, p. 604). 

- Jacobi, Atomic Theory Encyclopedia of Eelirjion and Ethics^ 

vol. ii, p. 2016 ). 
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,teiicleBC3^ doiiiiiiates the, whole system,^, and its-Teligioiis 
and ethical te:ac],iing is. 'to' a large' -yextent egoistie^^ 
optimistic.,'^ .This ,is, ' pe-rhaps^ ''a . consequence .ol; , the 
cliaraete'ristic' of the 'system so - far as it is rnaterialistic. \ 

.vSiicli a materialistic and atomistic te'ndeiicy -is^ not,' met 
with in the ancient ' Upanimds \^ ,con8equeiit],y the origin, 
of the Vaisesika would not be traceable in the ancient 
, or in .an}?^ other 

After the time of the ancient Upanisads a great many 
schools, or rather amrioiis opinions, were originated by 
clifFerent teacliers. Among them Biiddliism and Jainism 
are the most prominent and iniiuential systems. The 
canons of both systems ao*ree in describing' other minor 
teachers. 

Tlie Bucldliists are wont to designate them the six 
teachers {tlrthaka), Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajita Kesa-kambali, Pakudha- Kaccayana, Nigantha Xata- 
putta, and Sanjaya A^eiatthi-putta,^ while the Jainas 
classify them into the four schools, Kriya-vada, Akriya- 
vada, Ajiiana-vada, and A^ainayika-vada."^ Heterodox 
and minor as they are, they have yet an important 
meaning in the history of Indian pliilosophy. They 
represent a general and popular thought of the time 
outside the orthodox speeulations, which were usually 
confined to the secluded Brahmanas, The general tendency 
of the six teachers is materialistic in metaphysics, and 
sceptical or a kind of criticism of knowledge in episte- 
mology. AAm may find the origin of the A^aisesika in tlic 
thought of these times. 

Now, Ajita Kesa-kambali contends that “a human 

" Cf. Handt, loc. cit., p. 28. 

- Jacobi, Atomic Theory , p. 199iai, 

'■ Bclmanha-phala-sutta in D.N. In the Bralmia-jdla-sutla the famous 
sixty -two sorts of different opinions are mentioned. 

SBE., vol xlv, pp. xxvi-vii. Cf. E. 0. Sclirader, Uher den Stand der 
indischen Philosophie zur Zeit Mahd’mras und Buddhas (Strasshurg, 
1910 ). . , , 
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being is built up of the four elements {c(Xit‘iiT'-vic(hti- 
hhfdika). When he dies, the earthy in him returns and 
relapses to the earth, the fluid to the water, the heat to 
the tire, the windy to the air, and his faculties (indriyani, 
the five senses, and the mind as a sixth) pass into space 
(dJcdsa)''d 

The opinion is a real and radical niaterialisin ; there is 
no soul nor any other mental factors, but only The five 
sorts of materials.- Body is tlie combination of the five 
elements, and the soul is notliing but Liody, Ajita Kesa- 
karnbali is probably a Carvaka. 

But Pakudlia Kaccayana liolds that '‘the following 
seven things (kdya) are neitlier made nor commanded to 
be made, neither created nor caused to be created, they 
are barren (so that nothing is produced out of them) . . . 
the four elements — earth, water, fire, and air — and ease 
and pain and the soul (jlva) as a seventh ^ 

This opinion cannot be designated a materialism, because 
the soul has an equal position with the other five elements, 
but it is materialistic. The above two opinions represent 
the metaphysical aspect of the current opinions of the 
time ; but there is as 3?^et no trace of an atomic theorj', 
because the elements are called onaltd-hhtda or kdya, and 
the earthy, etc., in a body return to the corresponding 
elements. That the bod}^ is btiilt up of the elements is 

^ SBB., vol. ii, p. 73 ; Saira-hrtmHja, ii, 1, 15, This is one of the 
Ifccheda-vddas in the Brahma-jala-sutta (46). Ahana ( = Al-dia) is rendered 
by ether in the following translation of the treatise : “ Tatra prthivyudini 
hhutani catviiri tattvani tebhya eva dehakarapariHatebliyah kinvadibhyo 
niadaHaktivab caitanyarn upajayate tesu vinastesu satsu svayaih vinasyati 
. . . tat caitanyavisistadeha evatma dehatirikta atinani pramiinabhavat 
pratyaksaikapramana^^aditaya anumanader anahgikarena |)rrimanya- 
bha^'at ’’ {Sa'n.'a-dar&ana-smhgraJitii Cdrvdka-darmna, p. 2). 

- Ahdsa is enumerated as an element. See SBE., vol. xlv, p. xxxiv(l). 

'■ SBB., vol. ii, p. 74 ; Sutradcrianga, ii, 1, 21 f., and i, J, 1, vv. 15-1(5. 
This is the same as the Sassata-vdda in- the Brahma-jdla-mtUa (27). Air 
{vdi/'ii) and euvse [suJsha) are rendered by Avind” and “pleasure in the 
following translation of the treatise.. See Professor Garbe, ScWchya- 
Phihsophie, pp. 5-6 (Aiim.). 
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not a production, but a combination or aggregation, 
because the elements cannot be made nor be created, and 
they are barren. How or by wliat sort of force tiiey are 
combined is not explained. 

As a consequence of such a materialistic view, the 
religious and ethical teaching must be such, as to him 
who acts, or causes another to act, mutilates or causes 
another to mutilate, punislies or causes another to punish, 
causes grief or torment, trembles or causes otliers to 
tremble, kills a living creature, takes wliat is not given, 
breaks into houses, commits dacoity or robbery or highway 
robbery, or tells lies, to him thus acting tliere is no guilt, 
. . . no increase of guilt would ensue . . . In generosity, 
in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking truth, 
there is neither merit {%mnfia), nor increase of merit” 
and as '' there is neither s]a37^er nor causer of slajnng, 
hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. When one with 
a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives anj^one of life, a sword has only penetrated into 
the interval between seven elementary substances”.- 

The view is held by Purana Kassapa, Ajita T\esa- 
kamball, and Pakudha Kaccayana. For the materialists 
merit or any other virtue has no meaning at all; a luiman 
being is onlx^ a mechanical combination of the five or the 
eight elements and nothing else. ‘‘ There is no such thing 
as alms or sacrifice or offering. There ivS neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil deeds. There is no such thing as 
this world or next. There is neither father nor mother 
nor being springing into life without them.”^ But it 
cannot be denied by anyone that tliere are vsome enjoying 
happ3^ circumstances in this life, while others are living 
miserable lives. What is the cause of this ? The 
materialist, Ajita Kesa-kambali, cannot give a satisfactory 

^ SBB., pp. 09-70. This is called the Ahriyai-vada, Akriya-vada). 

- Ibid., p. 74. 

Ibid., p, 73. Tliis is also called the UccMda-vada, 
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answer. Pakiidlia Kaccayana maintains that pleasure 
(or ease, sukha) and (dulckha) also eternal and 
are not aftected by any other' thing. IJy mearis of thi3^ 
coinbiiia,tioii of pleasure and pain with a bodjr and 
.the soul the different circumstances can be produced. 

' The enumeration of the soul, pleasure, and pain shows that, 
'the.:doctTine of. Pakudha.' Kaccayana ■ is more advanced 
and speculative than that of Ajita Kesadvanibali. In 
' this: connexion Pakudha Kaccayana ' is more similar ^ to 
the Yaisesika than Ajita Kesa-kam ball,. 

The opinion concerning pleasure and pain seems to 
lead to the dogma of transmigration, as in the case of 
Maklvhali Gosala ^ (the leader of the Ajivakas), who 
e holds, however, a kind of fatalism. At .my rate the 
dogma of transmigration required the admission of a 
certain force, which can answer the question how" the 
elements are combined and how the different circumstances 
are produced. In the Vai^esika the force is called adrRfa 
(unseen force, destiny). 

Makkhali Gosala’s opinion that '' there is no such thing 
as power or energy, or human strength or human vigour'' 
seems to have a relation to the opinion of Sailj ay a 
Telatthi-putta, who maintains— ''If you ask me whether 
there is another world {attlii imraloko) — well, if I thought 
there wmre, I wmuld say so. But I don’t say so. And 
I don’t think it is thus or this. And I don’t think it is 
otherwise. And I don’t deny it. If you ask me whether 
tliere is not another world (Qi'atthi pardloko) . . . whetlier 
there is and is not another world (atthi ca oratthi ca 
‘paniloko) . . . whether there neither is nor is not another 
world (n-edaUhi na n'atthi paraloko) ...” - 

The opinion is sometimes called an agnosticism ; ^ but it 

^ SBB., Yol. ii, p. 71. His opinion is called the Adhicca-samuppaimikft 
in the Brahma- jdla-sittta{4A). Sutra^hrtanga^ SBE., vol. xlv, pp. 345, 239. 

- Ibid., p, 75. Of. the Opinion, of Ajita Kesa-kambali, p. 73. Sahjajva 
Velatthi-putta’s opinion, is called the Amard-Vilchhepa {Brahma-’j., 37)." 

^ SBE., yoL xIy, pp. xxvii-viii. 
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is. . a ■ scepticism, on the one hand- and a pmiiitiYe stage 
of ' ciiticism ' of knowledge on ' the other hand, like the 
sophists, ill. th.e Greek' philosophy. The opinion is oE 
a g.reat importance, .and influenced Jainism and Buddliismi 
Maha-vira and even Buddha , were 'compelled . to. .provide: 
their teachings and assertions against the scepticism of 
.:'Sanja:ya Velattiii-p'iitta, wdiich is essentially a negation 
of the four modes oi expression (atthi, n’ at tlii, atlhi ca 
7 .baUhi ca, Qi'ev'aUhi na 71 attlii), Negatio]i genei’ally 
implies ' a' kind 'of criticism; therefore the consequent 
development of the above opinion leads to an idealism 
epistemological and metapliysical, as in the case of the 
Buddhist view of Nirvana and of the Madhj^amika 
philosophy of Nagarjuna.- Important as the opinion is, 
it could not be developed so far in the materialistic and 
realistic schools ; but it suindves in the Vaisesika in the 
method of studying. 

The above opinions, the the Ucclieda-vada 

(or the Almya-vajda), and the Ama7^d‘Vi]ddie]}a, represent 
the metaphysics, the ethics, and the theory of knowledge 
(in a wider sense of the term) of those times. 

The Sassata-vada is too naive and not philosophic ; but, 
if it is refined and consequently developed, the resultant 
must be atomistic. Body and things have the same 
quality of elements, but they are not the same in 
appearances. To reconcile the distinct contradiction an 

^ Oidenberg, Buddha ((>. Aufl.), p. SO Die Leh'e der Up. und die 
Aufdnge dee Bitddhismuis {Qott\ngQX\^ 1915), p. 290 f. ; SEE., xxyiii-ix. 
Cf. Sarny. K. iv, No. 44, AvyCthatdni samy. 

“ Nfigar jima’s episfcei.nology was developed from the theory of Anatman 
and the Frajnd-pdramitd-sutras. But the influence of the opinion or 
Sahjaya Yelatthi-putta can be seen throughout the Mdd'hyamiha-^datra. 
It is very interesting to notice that the M.adhyamika system influenced 
Saiikara's See Professor de la Vallee Poussin, Vedanta 

and Buddhism, JRAS., 1910, pp. ,129-40; Sukhtankar, Teachings of 
VeddMa according to Bdmdmija, WZKM., voi. xxii, p. 13G f. ; Jacobi, 
On Mdydvdda, JAOS., 1913, vol, xxxiii, pp. 51-4 ; Walleser, Der alter e 
Vedanta (Heidelberg,. 1910), 
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atomic theory may suit better than any otlier, and it 
also appears to be a natural consequence. The Buddhist 
view of the four elements (cattdri malia-hhtdani) in 
the Bapupdclhcmadvlchaoidha, which divides them into 
two sorts, interior {ajjhattika) and exterior (haJiira)^- 
seems to have been an earlier stage of the development 
to an atomic theory. In those times the Jaiiias and the 
Ajivakas maintained an atomic theory, which is most- 
primitive. 

Jacobi remarks: ''Matter (in Jainism) is an eternal 
substance, undetermined with regard to quantity and 
quality, i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume 
without addition or loss of particles, and it may assume 
any forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and one 
substance may divide into many. Now, the Jains 
maintain that everything in this world, except souls and 
mere space, is produced from matter (jmdgala), and that 
all matter consists of atoms (paramdnn). Each atom 
occupies one point (pradekt) of space.- Matter, however, 
ma}" be either in the gross state (sthula, hadara), or in 
the subtle (suJcsma). When it is in the subtle state, 
innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of one gross 
atom. The atoms are eternal as regards their substances : 
each atom has one kind of taste, smell, and colour, and 
two kinds of touch. These qualities, ho^vever, are not 
permanent and fixed for the several atoms, but they may 
be changed and developed in them. Two or more atoms 
which difier in their degree of smoothness and roughness 
may combine to form aggregates (^handha). The figures 
formed by the arrangement of the atoms into groups are 
manifold, and are j)recisely described in the Bhagavati:'^ 

^ MaMdiaUhdpadopama-mUia (Majjh. No. 28), p. 1S4 f. 

® The fifth Amja (of the Jaina canon), or sometimes called the Fiydha 
(or V{vclha)-paMaiti. 
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ever\’tliing is believed to be formed of groups of one kind 
onlyd The atom may develop a motion of its own, and 
tins motion may become so swift that by means of it an 
atom may traverse in one moment the whole universe 
from one end to the other.” - 

Tile atomic theoxy of Jainism is undoubtedly mox’e 
speculative than the opinion of Pakudha Kaccayana; but 
it may be seen to have a close relation to the latter, or 
ratiier both represent the current thouglit of the tinic 
in materialistic and atomistic theories. If these theories 
are logically developed, they are easily converted into the 
Vaisesika theory. At any rate Pakudha Kaccayana and 
the Jainxis are probably forerunners of the Vaisesika. 

The opinion of Pakudha Kaccayana is called tlie 
Akriya-vada, -while the Vaisesika is called the Kriyd- 
vtlda. Consequently the two are contradictory on this 
point. Pakudha Kacc^^ana maintains, as stated above, 
that pleasure (sukha) and pain (duJikha) are eternal and 
substances (to use the Vaisesika’s term), just as are the 
soul and other elements. Therefore, the opinion is named 
the Akriya-vada ; but the Vaisesika classified them among 
the attributes of self (the soul) and changed the Akriyd- 
vcida into the Kr iyd-vdda. If the dogma of transmigration 
is acknowledged, pleasure and pain cannot have a position 
among substances. 

Such modifications are also found with regard to the 
Jaina theoxy. The atomic theory of the Vaisesika is, as 
stated in tlie following notes, more advanced than that of 
the Jaiiias ; but the essential points are not changed and 
the attributes of atoms remain still unfixed. In the 
Vaisesika there are different kinds of atoms corresponding 
to the four elements, wdxile in Jainism there are not 
difierent kinds of atoms. Other modifications in the 
atomic theoxy need not be mentioned here. If we 

^ Aiomic Theory^ pp. 199-200. “ 
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consider at what period an atomic theory was intro- 
duced into Buddhism, it will be suggestiYe in this subject. 

Now in the Pali Buddhism there is no ol: an 

atomic theoiy, as asserted ' by Franke.^ But in tlie 
so-called; northern Buddhist, literature we can find an 
early trace of the theory. 

: Dharmottara’s' AhfddhaTma-liTd^^^^^ is' of this; 

opinion. ■ His date is said to have' /been during the ; 
■Tsin 'dynasty (221 -- 206' n.c.) and the' Han dyimsty 
(201 B.c. -9 A.D.)^ of China. Accordingly he liced about 
the third-second century B.c. He states:— 

‘'"Atoms {arm or paraman/ii) in the four sense-organs 
are of ten kinds p atoms in the body as a sense-organ 
(i.e. the skin) are of nine kinds, and in the others they are 
of eight kinds. This number of atoms are restricted to 
the world possessing smell.” ^ 

According to the commentaries, the ten kinds of atoms 
in the eyes are earth, water, fire, wind, colour, smell, taste, 
touch, the sight-organ (cakmrdndriya), and the body- 
(= touch- )organ. In the cases of the other three sense- 
organs the sight-organ as an atom is replaced by the other 
three sense-organs as the atoms respectively. The nine 
kinds in the body are tlie same as tlie first nine (the sight- 
organ and the other three sense-organs are excej^ted). 

^ See Jacobi, Atomic Theory, p. 199. 

“ No. 1288, translated in 391 a.d. The text consists of 250 slokas ; 
it has been translated with a commentary. Whether the commentary 
is by the author or not is nob clearly known ; bub it is perhaps by the 
hand of another, because Dliarmobtara's text is said to ha,ve consisted of 
only 250 slokas. No. 1294 is another commentary by Upa-Alnta, and 
No. 1287 is also a commentary by Dharma-traba ; bub IVnarma-trata 
enlarged the original text and commented with an advanced theory. 
Dbarma-trata’s atomic theory is quoted and criticized in tlie Abhi’ 
dharma-rnalul-mbhdsCiAdstra (No. 1263), vol, cxxvii, p. 55 f., together 
with the theory of Buddha^deva, and in the Vibhasa-klstra (No. 1279), 
vol. i, p. 8a ; vol. vi, p. 65 (the text in, the Library of the India Office). 

Postscript in No. 1287 {Ohu-8dn~t$d)i-cid$i, vol. x, p. 595). Or some 
hundred years a.n. (preface in No. 1287). 

Vol i, ch. ii, p. 56a == No. 1294, p. 825 = No. 1287, p. 29a-5. 
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In tlie others ” means things which are not sense-organs ; 
the eight kinds are the four elements and the four qualifies, 
colours, etc., as the atoms. '^The world possessing smell ” 
is the Ktoia-loka of tlie three worlds, because there is no 
smell and taste in the Rupa-loka, whence atoms in tlie 
Rupa-loka are less than tliose in the Kania-loka. The 
atoms other tliaii smell and taste are the same in botli 
worlds.-^ 

In another passage Dharmottara also states that things 
in the objective world consist of atoms, while the mental 
{citia and caitasUca) does not consist of atoms. Gon- 
sequeiitly atoms are material. Tlie meaning of tlie above 
quotation may be that there are the eight kinds of oboms 
in the objective world, and every sense-organ has its own 
atom ; a sense-organ itself is considered as a special atom, 
because a sense-organ has a special function. Tlie four 
sense-organs other than the skin partake of the atom of, 
the skin, inasmuch as they occupy a part of the body. 
Atoms are of thirteen sorts. The view that the atoms 
of the four elements are different from those of the 
four qualities is derived from the fact that earth, etc., 
sometimes have certain qualities owing to mixture with 
the latter, and sometimes are without them. The com- 
mentaries say that atoms are always mixed with one 
another.- 

^ No. 12SS, p. i56a ; No. 1294, p. H2h ; cf. No. 1287, p. 29a~h. 

“ An atomic theory is not met within Katyayam-putra’s Ahhidlim'm.(t~ 
j liana- prasthdiiaAdsira (No. 1273 = No. 1275), a fundamental and the 
authoritative work of the Sarvasti>Yada and the text of the AhMdharma- 
mciliil-vildiand-m&tra (No. 1263 = No. 1264). The author is said to have 
lived during the years 200-300 A.X. (No. 1273). But in the latter work 
the atomic theory was adapted to explain the text. Afterwards the 
Sarvilsti-vada ( = the Vaibhasa school) maintains the atomic theory, and 
the Sautrantika school also follows an atomic theory. Yasii-bandhu's 
Ahhidkarma-hoia-sdstra (No. 1269 = No. 1267) holds the theory. In the 
Madhyamika school the theory is rejected, while the Yogacara school 
uses it to explain the process and the state of emanation of the phenomenal 
world, although the school is idealistic,. See Asanga’s Yogdcdrya-hhuml- 
mdra (No. 1170), vol. i, p. 48; Mq>hdyclnabhidharma - sarhglti - mstra 
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The above theory is not yet refined, and does not make 
distinction between substances and attributes, so that 
colour, etc., and even the sense-organs, are enumerated as 
atoms. In some respects Diiarmottara's theory is opposed 
to the Jiiina theory. But in the Vaisesika colour, etc., 
are distinguished from earth, etc., and classified among 
attributes, while the sense - organs are explained as 
consisting eticli of a particular one among the four 
atoms. The Yaisesika accepted the atoms of the four 
elements, and classified the four objects among attributes. 
Accordingly the above theory appears to represent an 
earlier stage of the develppment of the atomic theory, 
and at the same time to show that an atomistic tendency 
pervaded the general thought of these times. 

According to the Uttaradhyayana Jainism maintains 
that there are three categories — substance (dravya), quality 
(gtma), and developments {paryaya). Substances are 
the substrata of qualities ; qualities are inherent in one 
substance, and developments have the characteristics that 
they inhere either in substances or in qualities. Substances 
are six — merit {dkarma), demerit {adhavma), spjace, time, 
matter,, and souls they make up the world. Tlie 
characteristic of merit is motion, that of demerit immo- 
bility ; that of space, ^ which contains all other substances, 
is that it makes room for everything; that of time is 
duration:'^ that of soul is realixation of knowledge, faith, 

(No. 1199), vol. i, p. 2a, MaliayCmdhhidharma-mthyiihta- 

^^amgUi-kl.atm, by Buddha-siriiha (compiled by Sfchira-mabi), (No. 1178), 
vol. iii, pp. 31a, 396, and Praharamryavacd-mstra (No. 1177), p. 21a. 
Bat Dig-aaga refutes the theory in bis Alamhana-pratyaya-jmrlkm-kljitra 
(No. 1173 = No. 1172), and others. Cf. Dharma-pala's commentary 
(No. 1174) on No. 1173. Lharma-pala also refutes the theory in hi.s 
1 ""(.jnapti ' ni dtratd - a kid hi-mstra, 

^ The first mtra of the four Mula-miras^ translated in SBE., voi. xiv. 

- l)har)na.^ adharma, and space, are each one substance only, while 
time, matter, and souls are an infinite number of substances. 

JSfablias^ see notes on ch., ii, 1, 6, Srotrarh p)U7jah ^raixina-iimra- 
mjhjnalio nahlio-desah {Pr, Bh., p. 59). 

Vartand. 
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liappiness, and misery ; and the characteristic of Soul is 
knowledge, faitli, conduct, austerities, energy, and realiza- 
tion (of its developments); and that of matter is sound, 
darkness, lustre (of jewels, etc.), light, shade, sunshiiie, 
colour, taste, smell, and touch. The characteristic 
of developments is singleness (ekatva), separateness 
{prihaldva), number,' form, conjunction, and disjunction.^ 
^^sualiy in Jainism tlie categories are divided into two — 
substance (drcovya) and its developments (or modifications, 
‘pwrydya). The developments include attributes {y-iina in 
the Vaisesika), and leave no room for the latter as an 
independent categoiy. ^ The most important distinction 
between the Vaisesika on the one hand and Jainism, 
together with the other schools of the time, on tl^e other 
is that tlie former strictly distinguishes substance itself 
from its quality and quantity, while the latter confuses 
tliem^ with each otlier. In these circumstances the 
Vaisesika cannot be earlier than these schools. The 
Vaisesika, developing the principle systematically, elicited 
its notions of substances and attributes out of the above 
doctrines of Jainism and the like. And probably actions 
{karma), too, were derived from the same doctrines. 
Almost an outline of the three categories of the Vaisesika 
is to be found hex'e. 

It may be supposed from these considerations that tlie 
Vaisesika has its origin in the general thouglit of those 
times, that is, the Vaisesika borrowed the materials from 
the thoughts of those days and systematized them at 
a soinewdiat later time. This supposition can be proved 
not only by two other evidences, but also by the 
descriptions of Kautilya and of the sixth schism in. 
Jainism. 

^ Cf. V.8. 5, 2, 19-20, dravya - gxma - harma ~ nispatii ■■ vaidharmydd - 
uhhdms (or, hhd’bhdvas) tamah and tejaso drapymUarendvarapM ca. 

^ SBE., p. 152 f. See Eim Jaim-I>ognmtih {TaUvdHhddhigama- 
sfdra), ZDMG., 1906, p. 512 L 

^ Ibid., pp. xxxiii-v; Sankara on the 2, 2, 17. 
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^>^Tl'!e Yuisesika, tQgetJ3e^^ with ^ Kyaya; is a repre- 
sentative opponent of the Mimamsa in regard to tlie dogma 
of eternity of sounds and denies the absolute anthority of 
the Veda.- Tlie Vaisesika contends that ' hiiiiian beings 
luxve notliing innate in their minds, but eveiy idea or 
concept results from experiences. Goiisequently tlie 
Vaisesika is an empirism ; but such ideas produced hj^ 
expei’ieiices are co^eyed to others and handed down 
to next generations, and become, as it \Ye re, innate;" so 
tliat the system can reconcile tiie conflict between 
empirism and the theory , of innate ideas. From this 
stand ))oint the Veda is regarded as having an origin 
and being buddld-p^wrva^ But the system observes, on 
the one hand, tlie duty of the four periods of religious 
life,^^ etc., and esteems the Yoga practice;® on the 
other hand the sildra says,' ‘'likewise the making away 
with those who are contraiyV “making away^ with 
another has reference to an inferior,” “ in the ease of 
an equal, suicide, or the destruction of tlie other/’ ^ and 
“in like manner in, the case of the bursting open of one 
burnt Such allowances could not be consisted with the 
strict rules of yogins or other observances.'^ The former 
observances possibly came from tlie Veda, the Mimamsa, 
or other sources in the course of controversy against 
tliem ; and the latter allowances may be considered and 
could be understood as remainders of the above-mentioned 

^ 2, 2, 21-37 ; 'N.S. 2, 2, 13-40. See Muir, Original Sanslcrl 

yv.r/.Q, .1801, pt. iii, pp. 73-113. 

“ F.St 0, J, 1 it The lYyaya defends the authority of the Veda 
a, gainst the Garvaka {N'.S. 2, 1, 5G-67. Cf. the Carvaka-section in the 
ISariKtHlarkum-mmgraka). 

See notes on ch. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 

‘ Tafhd mriiddJumaiU tydgali (6, 1, 13), Une pare iydgah (14), and same 
va (15). See commentaries on the srdras and on 
0, 1, 12. In a word the Vaisesika, Tn some cases, permits to kill others 
and to take what is not g'iyen. 

® Tathd dagdhasya visphotane (5, 1, 12). 

« Cf. 6, 2, 1 ; 6, 2, 8; 10,’ 2, 8. 
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xikriyii-vdda or IJccheda-vada, If the Vaissesika had had 
its origin in orthodox Bralinianism, such curious leaturos 
could not ]]ave appeared and could not be explained. 
It is therefore more probable that tlie origin of tlie 
Vaisesika was in heterodox speculations, and in the course 
of time the system was on one side^ adjusted to orthodoxy, 
just as the labor Yaisesika adapted itself to Saivism and 
imported Isvai'a into the system.- 

Later Mimariisakas are, in their philosophical theories, 
very similar to tlie Yaisesika, as in the case of Kumariia- 
Lliatta and Prabha-kara, and M.S. contains terms identical 
with the technical terms of the Yaisesika. The similarities 
in the pliilosophical theories and in one aspect of the 
religious practices may suggest a conclusion the reverse of 
the above. But this is not the case. Though the Mimamsa 
originated earlier, as Thibaut and Jacobi ® assert, the 
earlier origin cannot in this case prove priority. Before 
the beginning of the Christian era tljere is, in the held of 
Brahmanical orthodox speculations, no trace of an atomic 
tlieoiw.^ And the essential problem of the Mimahisa is 
ritual, while philosophical speculations are rare and quite 
subordinate. Under such circumstances a systematical 
theory of philosophy cannot be originated ; on the contrary, 
it is more reasonable to suppose tliat the philosophical 
theories Iiave been taken into the system from the outside 
and are used to make the sacrificial injunctions (dhar-ma) 
or other essential factors of the system transcendent in 

Cf, V.S. 6, 2, 1-9. The Yaisesika is called the Ardha-i'diuCmka by 
Saukara in 3iis BhCmja on 2, 2, 18. 

- See notes on ch. i, M, 22 (merit). Cf. Bhandarkar, Vakijavum and 
fSainuni (Biihler's Grwndrlss^ iii, 6), p. 117. 

^ Thibaut, Introduction to the Arlha-s>aih(jralia (Benares, 1882), p. ii ; 
SBE., vol. xxxiv, pp. X“Xiii ; Jacobi, Zur Bruligemhichte der indisclim 
PhilosGphie {Sitzung,^berichte d, h p. Ah d. W., 1911), pp. 7SS-9. 

See Brahma- iiutra, % 2, 17. Sankara on the sfdra and on 1, 4, 28; 
Deussen, The Sgsie?n of the Vedanta^ p. 22 (15). Some jVJimriiiivSakas did 
not acknowledge an atomic theory. {Sloka-vurttiha on 1, 1, 5, sec. 5, 
s3. 183). 
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relation to tliein. For instance, the Miinaihsa, acknowledges 
tlie nine sorts of the means of knowledge 
but the means of knowledge have no sucli philosophical 
import in the sj^stem as in other systems ; they only 
serve to prove that the sacrificial injunctions are far 
superior to them,- and accordingly the}’ are adopted in as 
liirge a number as possible. The philosophical speculations 
also serve the same purpose, never serve for tlie loundation 
of the system. Consequently the philosopliical tlieories 
ai'e so loose that eminent followers could explain them in 
their owm ways, and this led to different opinions. Those 
theories in the system, which are common to the Auiisesika 
are due to the receptiveness of the system when continually 
attacked by the latter.*^ Thus this system cannot be 
considered' as the source of the Yaisesika. 

As for the Amara-Vikkhepa, the Yaisesika did not 
accept it as it was. As a realistic system, tlie Yaifesika 
is contrary to the idealistic tendency ; nevertheless it 
was influenced by the Aonara -ViJd'he'pa, A Jaina 
tradition says, indem alle diese 30 Unterabteilungen 
(9 substances, 17 attributes, 5 actions, 3 uni\'ersalities, 
particularity and inherence) der seehs Grundprincipien 
sich unter vier Oesiclitpunkte stellen, namlicli 1. den 
der Position (Beisp. lymlliavi = prilmn ) ; 2. den der 
Negation der Position (Beisp. ; 3. den der 

Prohibition (Beisp. nopudhavi) ; 4. den der Negation 
der Prohibition (Beisp. oio ajmclliavi), so ergeben sich 

■ 111 Sabara-svinnin^s Bhiisya on M.S. the six sorts are enumerated 

(pp. 6, 10). The GUmda-pCida-bhdsya on /S'. A', v. 4 asserts that mmhhava, 
jjraf-ibhd, and aifiJiya are acknowledged by Jaimini. Cf. 8. T.-Kaimudl 
OH V. 5 ; N.S. 2, 2, 1-12 ; Pr. Bh., pp. 213-30. 

“ See the sfifras 1, 1, 4-5. 

^ That the sj^stem is comprehensive will be seen in Kumariia-bhattals 
Sioka-vdrUika, Not only the Yaise^ika theories, but also the essential 
jiarts of Dig-naga’s logic are accepted and taken in by Kiimarila as 
ivell as by Prabha-kara. Almost all the varieties of logical theory from 
T)ig-naga down to Kumarila are contained in the Slolca-varttika on M,S. 
1, 1, 5, aiiipattika-sMra^ sections 3, and 5.. 
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die 144 (Pimkte)/' ^ Tliis is perhaps a prior stage oL' 
eniinieratioii {uddeJa), definition (lakmna), and explana- 
tion (pa/rlkm) ^ ; but the relation to the AQiiard-Vikkhepa 
cannot be denied,^ because the above four points of view 
are almost the same as the four modes of expression 
(aithi, n’atthi, atiJti ca n'atthi ca, and oi’evatthi na 
aiatthi). Further, tliis strict method of investigation, 
seems to have helped the development of the Yaisesika 
principle, distinguishing substance itself from attributes 
and actions, and of the tlieories concerning the relation 
between concepts and their objects, and of logic ^ in the 
system. 

^KL Date of Systematization : the Categories 
Generally a . philosophical system may be described from 
the three points of view, epistemology, metaphysics, and 
ethics. In ancient times metaphysics is usually pre- 
dominant, and epistemology appears at a later time and 
in advanced philosophical speculations. Consequently, 
though epistemo]og 3 ^ is really the foundation of meta- 
physics, the former is much neglected as coinjiared with 
the latter in the ancient history of philosophy. The 
epistemological factor of the general thought of tlie time 
of Maha-vira and Buddha is not much developed in 
the Yaisesika : hut the essential parts of the three points 
of view are well combined in the sj^stem. The facts are 
tlierefore in favour of the conclusion that the origin of 
tlie Yaisesika was in the time of Maha-vira and Buddha 
(the sixth-fifth century 

^ Leamann, 1 n clinch e Stud kn^ Bd. xviii, p. 121 f, 

- Xi/di/a-JcandalT, pp. 26-7; Ni/di/a-bhds^ayp. Q ; .M^dj/a-vdrtidkcifp,29, r 
Bee Brahma-jdla-stUiaf pp. 37-40, 

See notes on eh. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 

■'* Another evidence that the origin of the Vai4esika is as old as 
Jainism is found in the fact that the terms hetii and pramdna have 
the same meaning in both systems. See Vidyabhusana, History of the, 
Medieml School of Indian Logic, pp. 4-5 ; V.S. 9, 2, 4 {hetur apadeso, 
Uhgarii pramdnmh haranam ity-anarthdntaraiii). 

D 
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But the systematization of the Yaisesika cannot be 
" earlier than about 300 B.C. Kaiitilya (Canakya) in 
his Artha-mstra states that philosophy is only the 
Satiikliya, the Yoga, and tlie Lokayata (Carvaka) 
‘ (Sariikhyam Togo Lokayataiii ca ity-anviksiki). Olden- 
])erg remarks, '' da^gegen ist dies kaum zweifelhaft, dass 
die Nichtuennung der beiden eng untereinander verbin- 
(leneii Systerne, deiien zn begegnen man hier iioch 
erwarten konnte, des Nyaya und Yaisesika, in der 
I'at aiif deren damaliger Nichtexistenz beriiht. Deii 
Ausprucb (Inviksikl (die auf Prtifung beriihende (Wis- 
senschatt)) zu sein erhob seiner Zeit der Nyaya 
ebenso entscheideii wie berechtigt.’* ^ Consequently the 
systematization of the A^aisesika is later than 300 
probably in the first century B,c., because the 
information concerning the sixth schism (18 of 

Jainism reveals that the Yaisesika had alreadv been 


systematized before the beginning of the Christian era. 
This does not, liowever, directly refer to tlm date of the 
compilation of FnSt F.S. seems to have been composed 
earlier than the other sutras\ but it presupposes not only 
the Mimaihsa and the Stokhya, but also the Yedanta 
and others.- On the other hand, the Yaisesika doctrines 
in, F.>S. represent tlie earlier, perhaps the genuine, doctrines 
of tlie system — at least the doctrines prevailing before the 
time of the sixth, schism in Jainism, and the orthodox of 


tli^ystem. 

distinct characteristic of the A^aisesika.- is a slsarp 
and strict analysis of an object. The six categories are 
<.*nly the six modes of observation and of the explanation 
of an object. The distinction between substance and its 

^ Die, indische Philosophic {KnUiir der GegenwaH, allg. Gesch. d. Phil.), 
pp. 32-4; Jacobi, Zur Fruligeschichte der ijvlischen Pkilosophte, pp. 736, 

2 Especially see 2, 1, 20 (relying on the commentaries); 3, .1, 1~2; 
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attributes and actions ^ is one o£ tlie fiiiidasnenia] 
principles. It leads to the theory of the As<ML-hlrya ~ 
vada and self {Citmmi) distinguished from cognition 
{bvjhlld). But the relation between the fouiih and the 
lift]) category, universality (sdmanya) and particularity 
{alJem), is not in accordance with the above -note<l 
chai-acteristie, because an object is, on the one liand, 
classified under universality, and, on the other hand, 
under particularity, so that it cannot be fixed in a 
definite categoiy. This is a natural consequence of the 
conceptual relations, as in tlie case of the classification 
of concepts in formal logic : but from the principle of 
the system it is not so strict as tlie other categories. 
Various opinions on this point arose even before tlie 
Christian era. Roha-gutt^, the chief teaclier in the sixtli 
schism of Jainism (Trairasika-matam, 544 A.v. = 18 a.d.) - 
imported the Yaisesika doctrines into Jainism, Its first 
three categories and the limt (sixth) are just the same as 
enumerated in V.S. ; but the fourth, universality, and the 
fifth, particularity, are different from those of the sutra. 
The original runs : — 

“ samannaiii tivihiim : 1, maha - samannaih, 2. satta - 

samannam, 3. samanna-visesa-samannaih. 
tatra maliasamanyani satsv api padarthesu padarthatva- 
Ijiiddh i - kari — sattasamany am bh ii - padartha - sad - 
buddhi-vidliaAU— sainanj^a-visesa-samanyaih 3 dra\’~ 
yatvadi 3 (I). anye tu vyacaksate : (maliasamanyan)) 
bliu-padartlia-sat-kari ; sattasamtoyani dravyatvadi ; 
saimxnya-visesah prthivitvadih (11). 
viseso egaviho ; evam . . . anne bhananti : saAuannaili 
duviliahi : param aparaiii ca (III); viseso diiviho : 
anta-viseso ananta-viseso ya.” 

, The Saiiskrt equivalent of universality has been rendered 

' Cf. SBE., vol. :s:lv, p. xxxiii 1 and notes on eh, i, I, 1, and eh. ii, 2, 11, 
Indhche /^iudleriy xviii, pp. 121 f,, and SBE,, p. xxxvii t {Am&yalai^ 
the sed'ond of tlie four vv. .77-SS). ■ ^ 
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into Chinese by various terms: generality,” ‘'uni veLsality, ’ 
“existence,” “great universality,” and “great existence 
The first two are translations of samanya, the third 
is that of satta or bhava, w^hile the foiirtli is evidently 
that of mahd-sdinanycL The fifth might be a translation 
of mahoj-satta, but the term is not met with in any 
work. It is perliaps a translation of saitd modified by 
the analogy of the fourth. These Chinese equivalents may 
show that there were also different opinions coneernixig 
the fourth category, even in later times, and that the term 
malid-sdmdnya was still used. Tliat the term sdmmiya- 
visem (“universality-particularity ”) occurs in the Chinese 
translations has alreadj^ been pointed out in the preceding 
passage ; it was not classed under the fourth category, but 
tlie fifth categoiy itself was called sdmdnya-visemJ 

The three subdivisions of sdondnya in tlie above 
quotation from the Jaina record are not known to F.;SC 
Pr. BIl, the present treatise, or to any other works, 
and the three different opinions (I, II, III, in the above 
quotation) concerning the subdivisions came from different 
points of view. 

In the first opinion (I), i.e. the opinion of lioha- 
gutta, the mahd-sdmdnya corresponds to cibhidheycdva 
(“ capability of being designated ”) and jdeyatva 
(“ knowablenoss ”), as common, properties (sadharonya) 
of the six categories in Pr, Bh, and to “knowable” in 
our treatise.® This view was probably suggested by F,6'. 
1, 1, 8.^ As it is applied only to the categories, the 

^ The first is used in the translations of the Bata 4 ast 7 'a and the Satya- 
siddhi^mstra (both by Kutnara-jiva), and of the Upayadcatikdyadirdaya- 
sdstra (by Kekaya), the second and the fourth in the translation of our 
treatise (by Yuan Chwang), and the second to the fifth in Kwhei-ei’s 
commentaries on Nos. 1197 and 1216. 

^ See notes on ch. i, 10 (commonness). 

. * Pr, Bh.^ p. 16, and notes on ch. ii, 11. 

** 1, 1, 8 runs, sad anityatram dravyavat karyarii karanaiii sainanya- 
visesavad iti dravya-guna-karmanam avisesah. The other three cate- 
gories relate to the same object, in which the first three categories 
# reside. 
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maha-sartianya does not relate to the contents of the 
categories: but tl^e samdnya, lower than tlie mahd- 
sCtmdnya, includes tlie contents of the categories and 
relates to the 'visem, so that the lower sdmdnya is 
called scimdnya-visesa. The saUd-smndnya corresponds 
exactly to satta or hhdva in F.>S^d The division of wiuhd- 
sdmoonya and sdmdnyct-vUesa springs from the same point 
of view {‘paddrtliatva, '' category -ness/' and d/mvyatva, 
‘Ssiibstance*ness,” etc., as the objective entities corresponding 
to tlie subjective concepts of category and substance, 
etc.), wliile tlie sattd-sdmdnya comes from the notion 
Avith regard to the hhn-facldrtha^ that that is existent. 
Both sattd-sdmdnya and sdmdnya-visesa have the same 
scope, and sdmdnya-visem naturally implies existence. 
Even viahd-sdmdnya must imply existence. IV. Bh, 
ascribes existence (astitva) to the six categories as a 
common quality (sdclharmya). Accordingly, 2^addrthaiva 
in ixidardiatva-huddhidcdri implies existence {sad, in 
hh'W- 2 y€iddrt}La.-sadBitddhi-kd 7 d). Sattd-sdmdnya, there- 
fore, turns out to be superfluous, and the three subdivisions 
are reduced to two. If hhu-2^addrtha should mean the 
six categories, the malid-sdmdnya oxid the sattd-sdmdnya 
Avould, after all, become' one. The third opinion (III, 
■param a2^artxtm cd) probably accepted such a consequence. 
This third opinion was adopted by Pr. Bh., which maintains 
that the yKara-schindnya (“the highest universality”) is 
satta, Avhile the (“ the lower universality”) 

includes Mmdny a- viJesa-sdmdny a in the first opinion, 
and ananta-viseso (anantya-visesa), the second sort of 
vtseso (visem). Consequently, the visesa (“particularity”) 
contains anta-viseso {antya~vise§ai “ the final species or the 
ultimate particulars ”) alone. The second opinion (II) is 
too artificial. 

The fifth category, visesa, is not usual]}^ subdivided. 

^ Bhu-paddrtha includes the hx'St three categories. See Pr. Bk, 
pp. 17, 19. 
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Kven iV. Bh. does not know the two sorts of vikm-, 
but a similar subdivision is met with in Kwljej~ci''s 
commentary.^ 

These different opinions show that the intention was 
to classify things either under universality or under 
particularity, and to fix them in the dehniie classes. 
At the same time tliey prove that the systematization 
of the Yaisesika theories contained in V.S. took place in 
a time distant from 18 A.D. Besides, that the Jainas 
themselves maintain that the Vaisesika sj’steni was 
established by Roha-gutta is a good reason for bolding 
that the systematization was not very near to the sixth 
schism, because, had the systematization been \’ery recent, 
thejj' could not have claimed to be the founders.- On tlie 
other hand, it may be supposed that the systematization 
did not take place at a time very remote from the schism : 
otherwise tlie Jainas could not have connected Roha-gutta 
with its origination, because the founder would have been 
conceived as a legendary personage. The probabilities are 
in favour of even the middle of the first century e.c. as 
the date of the systematization. 

XII. The Sutba: Evidence for Dating: 1. The 

VlBHASA^ ETC. 

We have now established the date of the supposed 
origin and systematization of the Yaisesika, and learned 
a little in outline of the doctrinal development. , We shall 
next proceed to obtain some materials concerning the date 
of F.S. and the development of the doctrines from Chinese 
translations. 

I. To begin with, we shall first refer to the A hlndharma- 
mahri-vihliam-mstra^ which was composed by Yasii-rnitra 

^ See notes on ch. i, 10 (commonness). 

® SHE., vol. xlv, pp. xjcxvibyiii. 

^ supra, Yol. cxiii, p. 
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and otlieES the patronage of Ivaniska (the first 

century A;D.)d The work consists of 200 volumes, and 
is not easy to read. Only one passage has been found, 
'‘The Vaisesika maintains that there are five sorts of 
actionSj namely, throwing upwards, throwing downwards, 
contracting, expanding, and going as a fifth.” 

The Vibhasd-mstra,- which seems to be a sliort extract 
from the above work,^' also refers to the Vaisesika. 
“A certain teaclier maintains that there are five sense- 
(jrgans, the organ of smell, of taste, of seeing, of touch, 
and of hearing. This opinion is the same as held by 
the Vaisesika.”** Next mentioned is the Saiiikliya, which 
holds that there are tlie five intellectual organs (btiddh/b 
indriya), the five organs of ebction (karma-indriy a), and 
a mind (mamits). 

The references are too slight to supply detailed ideas 
of the Vaisesika; but there is ground for concluding 
that the Vaisesika had been acknowledged by the 
Buddhists in tliese days as a system having the special 
doctrines. 

According to Jacobi the oldest reference to the Vaisesika 
is found in the Caraka-saihliita} Caraka seems to have 
lived in tlie time of Kaniska.^ Subsequently the Vaisesika 
is known to have been referred to by various writers. 

The date of Kaiiiska has lately been discussed by English emineub 
sdiolars in JRAS., 1912, pp. 665, 981; 1913, pp. 55, 627, 911 f. 
Of. Oldenberg, On the Era of Kanisha^ JPTfS., 1912, pp. 1“18. 

- No. 1279, translated in 383 a. d. 

See Tao-an’s (Do-an, died in 385 A.i>.} preface to the work {Ghu-sdn- 
t-'idr-ci-tsi, pp. 58-9) ; cf. Dr. Watanabe, The Oldest Ilecord of the 
Jtdmdycma in a Chinese Buddhist Writing ^ JRAS., 1907, p. 99 f. 
Allusions to tlie Mahd-hhdrata and the Rdmdyana also occur in this 
M’oi’k, pp. 4h, 86 ; see Professor Takakusu, On the Ahhidharma Literature 
of (he Sarrdsti-mday JPTS., 1904-5, pp. .68-146. 

Vol. iv, p. 23a. The original text explains that the organ of smell 
is the nose and so on. 

Zur Fnihgeschichte der iudiscken Fhilosophk, p. 732 (2). {Garaka- 
saihhitd, i, 1, 43 f., 03 f.) 

^ Jolly, Medicin (Biihler’s iii, 10), p. 11. 
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2. A^\'n,~<^homAn his states: ‘'Once there 

lived a Brainnana, Kausika by name; wlio had thoiwi^^^ 
mastered tlie Smiilchya-sdstray the Vaisesiha-msfra , and 
tlie mstra of Jhati-putra‘^ . . . Kausika said to his friend, 

‘ . Why do you look down upon the teacliiiigs of our 

Buddha so much ? The Vaisesika-sdstra is so defective 
that it is by no means to be compared with the teachings 
of Biiddha. The mstra cannot properly explain wliat 
an object is, and misunderstands causality . . The 
friend asked him; ‘For what reason can you assert that 
the Vaisesikct-sd8t7Xt does not properly explain causalit}^ ? 
The sdstra explains that broken potsherds are the cause 
of a pot. How can it be said that the Mstra cannot 
properly explain causality ? ’ Kausika answered, ‘ If tlie 
IhnMnka-Mstra really assert it, the assertion is nonsense. 
Threadshaving become warp and woof are, as eveiyone 
knows, tlie cause of a cloth. Just so in the case of a pot 
and a jar. When a pot has existed, there can l)e pot- 
sherds ; but it is never the case that there are potsherds 
without a pot having existed. Before a pot lias been 
broken into potsherds, the pot is of use. Broken pot- 
sherds are, therefore, by no means the cause of a pot. 
A potter makes, it is certain, a pot from clay, but never 
from potsherds . , . Before Buddha, wdio has dasahala 

^ No, 1182, translated by Knmara-jWa in 405 a.d. The work has been 
translated into French by Edouard Huber (H.sh.'a<77to.sa., Sritralaidcdra, 
Paris, 1908). 

“ Sdstra in such cases does not denote a special \York, but simply 
means “ doctrine In another passage Kumara-jiva used the SdtlikJn/a- 
i<utra and the VaiseMcoi>’&^(tTCi, Sut't'v, also means “ doctrine’’. 

Jndti-pntra is Zho-tlii-swei-mo (or Jo~t'i-sonei- 77 w) in Chinese. 
Zho-tU {Jo-fi) is evidently the transliteration of Na-ti (= Jhati), while 
Swei-7no {souei-mo) is doubtful. Iii Buddhist works the Samkhya, the 
Vaisesika, the Nirgranthas, and the Jnati-putras are connected with one 
another in respect to their opinions ; accordingly I have ventured to 
replace Zho-tJii~siaei-mo by Jfidti'putrcto In such cases the Joati-putras 
are called Ajivakas, while the Nirgranthas are called naked medicants 
(Uig-ambara). SBE., voL xlv, pp. xxix-xsx.. 
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(“ ten sorts of power came to the world, all creatures f 

were so uncultivated and blind to truth that they S 

looked upon the Vaises ika-sd^ the best. But 

after our Buddha, the sun, appeared and shone, wisdom 
(of creatures) became clear, so that the VaAsesika^mstra 
was known not to contain any reasonable explana- i 

tion and to be good for nothing, like an owl that is 

flying and energetic at night and conceals itself and is 
not energetic in the daytime . . ^ 

Broken potsherds are the cause of a pot '' is not met 
with in V,S., but “ threads are the cause of a cloth ” is 
a hackneyed metaphor in the Vaisesika.^ Potslierds as 
broken pieces cannot, as it stands, be the cause of other 
pots ; but tliis example probably means that potsherds 
are in essence the same as clay, and the difference between 
them comes from the difference of the state, that is, clay 
is called so before it has become a pot, and potsherds 
exist after a pot has been broken.^ Perhaps an imperfect 
illustration of tlie AsaUkarya-vada. The example of an 
owl possibly came from ‘the meaning of Uliika and does 
not appear to be an accidental coincidence. Ci-tsaii and 
Ivwhei-ci may have followed As va-ghosa in the explana- 
tion. Asva-ghosa placed the origin of the Vaisesika in 
a time before Buddha; but, as stated above, there 
was before Buddha as yet no theory similar to the 
A"” aisesika. We therefore understand that Kanada was, 
even at the time of Asva-ghosa, known to have been an 
ancient Rsi, and that the followers of the A'aisesika had 
traced their doctrine back to this ancient Rsi, wlm was, 
nevertheless, not the real founder, if he indeed lived in 
a time prior to Buddha. 

^ MaJiu-vyutpatih vii. 

2 Yo!. i, pp. 12a, IZb, 

^ Upashara, on 2, 1, 22 ; 5, 2, 24 ; 10, 2, S ; 10, 2, 5. 

^ This may be compared with Nydya^hhasya, on 4, 3, 16, and NyCtya- 
vdrttika, p. 458. [In the later Vaisesika works the two kapdia^, 

sherds,” often occur as the material cause of “pot”, — F. W. T.] 
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H. Before proceeding further we Imve to study the 
dates of Nagarjuiia, Deva (Arya-deva), Hari-vannaii, and 

otliers. 

Saii-ea.o (Sd-jo), a faiiious disciple of ]viimara-jlva,\ 
states that Deva lived 800-900 a.n.- According to 
Yuan Cliwang’s Si-yil-'Ci Deva seems to have seen, 
Nagarjuna when Nagarjuna was passing liis days on 
the Sri~parvata near the River Kistna. Ivagarjuna lived 
'.about 750-850 a.n. 

Sah-j wei (So-yei), another disciple of Kiiinara-jivaj says 
that Asva-gliosa came to the world after the time of tlie 
Cah-fa (sho-bo), and JSiagfirjima came at the end of tiie 
time of the Hsiang-fa (zo-bo).^ He quotes an Indian 
tradition which says, if Asva-gliosa and Nagfirjuna hud 
not come into the world at times following respectively 
that of tlie Cah-fa and that of the Hslang-fa, the 
teachings of our Buddha would have seriously declined 
and would have ceased to exist/’ ^ Now the time of the 
Cah-fa is the duration of 500 years A,N., and that of the 
Hsiang-fa is anotlier 500 years after the Caii-fa according 
to Nagarjuna and Hwui-jwei^ (E-^^ei), another disciple of 
Ivumara-jiva. Consequently Asva-ghosa may be placed 
in 650 A.N. and Nagarjuna in 800 A.K. 

Hari-varmau is said to have lived in the 900th year A.X., 

^ Kumfira-jiva is the first translator of woi'ks of tlie three ^o-eat 
Buddhists. 

- In his }>refaee to the translation of the Sala-sdsfrn {Chu-sdn-lsai't'ci-t-'ii\ 

]>. (j2a) : 800“90(J a.x. ” is literally “ SOO and some years 'h 

In his preface to the translation of the Prajnd-pdramitthkMra 
(No. 1169) of Nagarjuna, translated by Kiimara-jiva 
]>. 

Gku-sdn.-fsdu-cl-tPi^ p. 306 ; Malid-}wajnit-pmramtfd''kiki%i^ vol. ii, * 
p. U)« ; vol, Ixvii, p. 3G/>. Some Buddhists explain that the Oah-ffi is 
the duration of 1000 ^^ears A.N. ; but this opinion does not matter in 
the present case, because the authorities of the above discussion are tlie 
<iisciples of Kumara-jiva and Nagarjuna himself. Cah-fa literally means 
“the true law {md-dharmay^ ; the true law of Buddha remains for 
300 years a.n. as it was, while during the time of the Hsiang-fa the true 
law declines. 
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i.e. 800-900, according to Yuan-Ch’ang,^ and hi 890 a.n, 
according to San-jwei.‘^ Hari-varman was a disciple of 
Kiiiriara-labdlui o£ the Sarvasti~vada.^ 

The date of the Nirvana held bj?" Ivumara-jiva and his 
disciples is 637 n.cd Hence we conclude tlie following 
dates: Asva-ghosa lived about 13 A.D., Nagarjuna about 
113-213 A.D., Deva about 163-263 a.d,, and Hari-vannau 
about 260 or 270 a.;d. 

There are more than ilfty different traditions of the 
date of the Nirvana in Chinese Buddliist works. Tlie 
date 637 B.c. is one of them. The present writer does 
not mean tlmt 637 n.c. is tlie only possible date of the 
Nirvana; but he holds that the dates stated above must 
be calculated from the date of the Nirvana held by 
Kumara-jiva and his disciples. 

Yuan Chwang remarks, “ in his (Kumara-labdha’s) 
time Asva-gliosa in the east, Deva in the south, Nagarjuna 
in tlie west, and Kumara-labdlia in the north were called 
the Four Shining Suns.”^ Asva-ghosa was, according to 
the traditions, a disciple of Parsva® and a copyist or a 
wu'iter in the fourth Buddhist Council under KaniskaJ 
According to another tradition the successive order of 
Buddhist Patriarcli is Parsva — Punya-yasas — Asva- 
ghosa — Kapi-mala — Nagarjuna — Deva Nagarjuna 

^ la Ills Life of liar i-rarmmi^ see before. 

- Ill his preface to the Satf/a-siddhi-sdstm (jSTo. 1‘2T4, translated by 
KuinrLra-ji''J^) Hari-varman. 

•' A verse hy Knmara-labdha is quoted by Vasu-bandhu in iiis 
Abhidharma-hom-mi<tra. According to Yuan Chwang Kurnara-labdha 
was a follower of the Sautrantika vol xii, p. G3a}. Tiic 

Sant ran tika is an advruiced branclj of the Sarvasti-vada. 

Bnkkyo-Dainenipyo {The Ghromlof/y of Buddhhm, Tokyo, 1009). 
In trod., p. 12. 

vol. xii, p. (53a.. Watters, li, p. 286. 

Ciie of the Bodhi-saftm Ahm-ghosa (Ko. 14G0), p. 11 Ha 

" JJfe of Vasit-haMllm (No. 1463),, p.. 116&; Professor Takakusu, 
A Study of Paramdrthd's Life of Vasu-handhu, JBAS. 1905, p. 39. 

® ISTo. 1340 (Record on the Nidatm of transmitting the Dharma’pUaka)., 
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inentiotis Parsva in liis Maha-iyr'ajna-parcmvlM-mstn^^ 
and the substance of what lie states agrees, to some 
extent, with No. 1340. He also states in the same 
work, “Kaccayana ( = Katyayani-putra) composed the 
(Ahhidharvia-^nana- 2 irastkana-s€Ura in eight grcmthas 
(Aata-grantha) - . . . . afterwards followers of his compo.sed 
the Vihhdm (or Vaibham), because Buddhists in later 
times (later than the autlior) could not (or will not) 
thoroughh'' understand the eight grardhas:’ This 

• Vol. xcix, p. 99a. 

“ This is Xo. T273 = No. 127o. Sutra is sometimes confused with 
sdstra hy Kuimlra-jiva. 

Vol. ii, p. 18« ; of. vol. iv, p. 346 ; vol. xxxviii, p. 102a. 

The date of Asva-ghosa is one of the most difficulfc questions among 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhists, because the Maha-yCnm-iraddliotpclda- 
iiCiMra (No. 1250 = No. T249), one of the fundamental and the most 
systematic works of the Maha-yana Buddhism, is ascribed to him, and 
the question of his date is, accordingly, connected with the origin of the 
Maha-yana, while his Life does not suggest that he was a Mahilyanist and 
the author of the work. Besides, the fact that the doctrines contained 
in the work are contrary in some points to the doctrines of the Fa-hsiang- 
tsung (both have similar doctrines) adds to the difficulty of the question. 
Though it is clear from No. 1340 that he knew the PrajHd-pCtrmmtd- 
doctrine, the question is still undecided. Some writers believe that 
there were two persons named Asva-ghosa, relying upon a tradition held 
among tlie Sarvastivadins (mentioned by Sah-yiii in bis Chn-sdn-t&dii- 
ci-tsif p. 72a-6). But this is only a mention of the name -witliout any 
account of him, and is only by hearsay. Nevertheless, the pre.sent 
writer contents himself, at the present time, with the above date, relying 
upon the oldest and nativ^e tradition, and regards the question of A.‘’s 
date as different fx’om that of the author of the -work, which is not always 
ascribed to him by old traditions, and from that of the origin of the 
Maha-yana. 

Nagarjuna's date has also many different traditions. Generally the 
date is believed to be 700 a.n. Its source is in the Mahu-indyd-sfitra 
(No. 382, translated in 479-502 a.d.), where the Buddlia prophesies 
that Nagarjuna will be born 700 a.n. But the date of the Nirvana 
held by the author of the Sutra is jiob known, and the Sfitra is nob 
reliable ; it consists of a collection, so to speak, of materials from the 
Jfahd-'fKirinihbdiia’-suUa and other stdras, or from unknown sources, 
Nagarjuna’s date is, at the earliest, undoubtedly later than 500 years a.n., 
because in his Prajnd-paramitd-mstra, vol. ii, p. IGa ; vol. xxx, p. 526 ; 
vol. XXXV, p. S4a ; vol. Ixiii, p. 14a ; voh, Ixvii, p. 306, he states that 
Buddhist schools %vere originated after 500 years a.n. 
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passage clearly shows tlmt Nagarjuna knew about the 
compilation of the Ahliidharma-mcilia-vihlidm^ in 

the fourth Coiisequentijr; Asva-gliosa, as a. 

disciple of Pars va, seems to be a little earlier than 
Nagarjuna, just as Hari-varman, a disciple of Kumara- 
labdha, is a little later than Nagarjuna/ Kumaiu-jiva’s 
tradition is one of tlie oldest. 

Hari'-varman's Satya-sicldlii-sdstraAm^^ no coimnentary ; 
but Naglirjuna’s Mdclkyamiha-ms^^^ and Deva/s fiata- 
mstra hsbve cornmeiitaries b^^ Indian authors. Tlie conr- 
mentaiy on the former is by Pihgala/^ and that on the 
latter is by the Bodhi-sattva Vasu. Some scholars believe 
that Piiigala (or Pihgala-netra or Nila-iietra) is another 
name of Deva.^ But Ivumara-jiva and his disciples never 
suggest that the commentator was Deva. Hor do they 
assert that the Bodhi-sattva Vasu is the same person as 
the famous Bodhi-sattva Yasu-bandhu ; but Ci-tsaii, the 
commentator on the translation of the work, asserts that 
Yasu is Yasu-bandhu/ and Peri*'" is of the same opinion. 
Be that as it may, the Madhyamika-mstra and the Hata- 
sdsira were translated in 409 and 404 a.d. Kumara-jiva 
(c. 340-413 A.D.b according to hisif/^, had been instructed 
in these works about 353 A.D. by Siuya-soma in Sha-chll 

^ No, 1179. The work has })eeii translated by Walleser from Chinese 
into German (Heidelberg, 1912), 

p, 23a, — Sah-j’^vei says in liis preface to the work that there were 
many commentaries on it in India ; the commentary was by a Brahma- 
carin, or a BraVimana, Pihgala, the Bine-eyed in Chinese, who devoted 
himself to the doctrine ; but his commentary was not perfect, so that the 
translator, Knmara-jiva, tilled up and omitted some passages. 

Nanjio’s, App. i, 4. Walleser identifies Pingala-aksa with Vimalaksa 
(Introd. , pp. x-xiii). Xagarjuna is Said to have quoted a verse of Deva in 
his Ahutohhaya, a commentary on the Madkyamika-msim (Walleser, Die 
mlttlere Lehre, Heidelberg, 1911, p. 175). In the Chinese translation 
(p. 57«} the verse also occurs as a verse of the Catuh - mia - pank.yr 
(cf. Tara-natha’s Geschichte, p. 83); but in Bhava-viveka’s.Prof//B-d^j3a- 
Hdstra (Xo. 11S5), another commentary, the verse is omitted (p. 1386). 

In his sub-commentary Dmmhon-zokuzdhyo, 73, bk. 5, p. 372a. 

V. Smith, loc. cit., p. 329 (N. Pen, A pi'opos de la date de Vasu' 
handim, Bull, de FEcole fr. d'Extr^me-Orient, xi, 1911, pp. 339--90). 
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( Yarkand/ a province in Chinese Turkestan ). Accordingly 
Pingala and Yasu lived during 150-300 a.d. Tlie special 
doctrines or opinions in the coinmentaries may be considered 
as having prevailed during tliat period. 

4. Nagarjuna mentions the Saihkliya ( Kapila), the \ oga, 
and the Vaisesika (Uluka) in Ins 

Msi.ra-; but the most important passages are found in his 
great work, tl \ e Mahd-praj noj-pdram/itd-m^^ Here, 

liaving stated tlie theory which says tliat time {hCila) is 
the cause of everytliing in the world, and having quoted 
two verses,*' he says : '' Another maintains that all things 
in the world, e.g. heaven and earth, agreeable and disagree- 
able tilings, are not considered as products of time. But 
time is unchangeable and lias tbe real existence relating 
to a cause (V.S. 2, 2, 7-9; 5, 2, 26: 7, 1, 25). Tbe 
substance time, being subtle, cannot be seen, nor known 
(by the sense-organs). It is, however, inferred from the 
(dfects like (the opening of) flowers and (the ripening of ) 
fruits. That is to say, by the marks — the past year and 
the present year, posteriority and priority, slowness and 
(fuickness — time is known as existent, however invisible 
(2, 2, 6). This reasoning is that from effect to cause.” ^ 

As for space (dik), he does not accept it as a substance, 
but he acknowledges it from the standpoint of common 
sense {tryavakdrU^^^ because, in his idealistic pliilosopln', 
it-s reality is not ascertained. 

Professor Shimtori, A Btudy on Ta-yuan4cuo'' hi Kan Dynmty 
(Phe 'j'oyo-gakiihO, Reports of the investigations of the Oriental Society, 
voL vi, No. 1, pp. 49). ^ 

“ No. J ISO, vol- iii, p, Wa^^Elca-slokaMsh^a (Ko. 1212), p. oh, 

Tlio Hrst half of the verses agrees Avitii the verse in tbe eommentary 
on N.Ah in the Chinese translation (No. 1296), p. 896, and in the 
< hi mht-'pdda-hli ilsya, v. 6 1 . 

^ Voi. ii, p. 146. Almost the same statement is found in Pihgala's 
eomiuentary, p. 446 f,, and YasiPs commentary,- p. 47a. Cf. iiataAdsfra- 
vaiptfiya, hy Deva (No. 1189), pp. 496-50a. v's. 2, 2, 6, runs, apara^mum 
aparam yugapat cJmrnJcsipram iti kalalingdni, 5, 2, 2G, hlranena haiahy 
and 7, I, 25, kdnnje hdlalp As to this sort of reasoning see notes on. 



; .XII:. ;..Ti-iE, sutba ; I)ATE':'\4...:N,agarJuna: 

Someone will a.sk ine, ' Why do you niaintaiu that 
there is no such real thing as space ? Although the four 
divisions (= Ck/.if7;ary drya^ in your S3^stenl do 

not contain it, our six categories contain it; space is not 
enumerated ainoiig the five skandhcis, the twelve a yatanu s, 
and ilie eigliteen dhdtiis'^ of your st^stem ; but it is 
eiiomerated under our category substance ’ (F.S. 2, 2, 11 ). 
The substance space Ims the characteristics of eternity 
aiid of real existence, that is, space is eternal and really 
existent (2, 2, 11-2). The sTdra says, AVliere the suu 
rises is the east, where it sets is tlie west, where the suu 
moves is the south, and whither it does not go is tlie north. 
The conjunction of the sun (with space) takes place in the 
three divisions of its course, prior (or past), present and 
posterior (or future). Tlie divisions of the course pre- 
suppose space. Where tlie conjunction (of the sun in its 
course) finst takes place is the eash In like manner the 
south and the west are explained (2, 2, 13-5). Whither 
tlie suu does not go there is no division of the course.’ 
'(That is) far, (this is) near, that (is there), aiid this (is 
here),' are the marks of space. Without space there are 
no (such notions as) tliat and this. 'That' and 'this' are 
the marks of space ; they are not space itself (2, 2, 10)."- 

Concerning self (dtman) Nagarjuna naturally denies its 
.existence : " There is no self asserted, because tlie mark 
oL’ its existence cannot he found out. Of everything 
existence is inferred when marks are known ; e.g. the 
existence of fire is known from seeing smoke and feeling 
hot . . . Someone will object 'that there is breathing 
out and in (prana and apdna) in a body is a mark of 
the existence of self. Seeing and winking (or tlie opening 

^ See Dharnm-s.afnrjntha, 22, 24-o, or MahCi’Vyttipatti, 100, 106-7 

- Vol. X, p. G76. The x>assage i» Vasu’s commentary, p. is more 
similar to F.X V.B, 2, 2, 10, runs, Ua idam Ui yatas tad-dUyam Ungaih : 
2, 2, 14, adUya-mmyogud hlmtapfirmd hkavisyatobhfildcca prdcl ; 2, 2, 15, 
iafhd dnhdyd prailcl xidJci ca, ■ 
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and closing of the eyes), life, (the motions of) mincly pain, 
pleasure, desire, aversion, and effort, etc., are the marks 
of self ( F./S'. 3, 2, 4). To whom do they belong, if there is 
no self ? . . . As self is too subtle to be perceived by the 
five sense-organs, its existence is inferred from tlie marks 
:..{8,:lb2)t. , 

In other passages, refuting the eternity of self, he says 
tliat, if self be eternal, there is no sin in killing others, 
because self cannot be killed even wlien the body is killed 
. . . (cf. 

He also states the different opinions which assert that 
there are two kinds of self, eternal and non-eternal, or 
subtle and eternal (i.e. inactive) and active, and that self 
is neither eternal nor non-eternal." Then follow the 

distinctions of various opinions with regard to self and 

the world, which are similar to the distinctions in the 

Jhxihma-jala-sutta^ First, the SMikliya is fully stated, 
after which we read : '' Next, another says, tlie world 
is, at the beginning, produced from atoms.^ Atoms are 
eternal, indestructible, and unconsumable, because they 
are subtle (F.;8. 4, 1, 1 ; 7, 1, 10). Such atoms are 

caused to aggregate with one another bv the force of 
merit and demerit (dhar-ma and adharma, i.e. adr^ta i]i 
F.a?. 6, 2, 13) and form bodies (cf. 5, 2, 17-8). Heaven 

^ Vol. xxiii, p. 33 /a. The same proof of self is found in Pihgala's 
eonimentaiw, p* 33/> ; Yasu’s commentary, p. 396 ; Bhava-vivekaA 
Pmjnd-dlpa-sfisfra^ p. 3106; MaliayCina4dla-ratna'k1fitra (No. 1237), 
p. 0“)^ ; Lalcscmil mtsdra-kUfra (No. 12S0, see below), pp. 796-SOa. 
Cf. Dharma-pala’s Vaipulya-mta-idstra-vydlchyd (No. 119S), p. 79 {j. 
Biiddhi is enumerated as an attribute of self in the first and the last 
two works. Bee notes on ch. i, 2, 8. V,S. 3, 2, 4, runs, prana- 
<(pdna-nhnem-U7im£m-jIinna-manogati-mdnycmta7'avikdrdh sukha-dnkk/ui- 
icchd-d vesa-pu'ayainds ca-cUmaiio lingdni. 

^ Yol xii, p. 80a. 

Yol. Ixx, p. 48a. 

The divisions occasionally occur in his and Deva’s works. The 
sixty-two sorts of drsti are always used in Buddhist works. Cf. Bam- 
bhumi-nbhdm-M$ira,v^^^^ p. 356; Piiigala’s commentary, pp. 386, 55a. 

® Cf. vol. xexi, p. 626 ; Piiigala’s commentary, p. 23a ; Walieser, p. 1. 
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and hell, etc., having been produced, not by father and 
mother (i.e. the world is not produced by other causes, 
but it IkS an aggregation of atoms), are dissevered after 
the force of merit and demerit has been exhausted,” h 

Nagarjuna, in many passages of his works, ^ refutes the 
Asat-Mirya-vada, but his refutation of the theory is not 
restricted to the Vaisesika, because there were some 
Buddhists who advocated this theory. Even in F.S. the 
theory is not so fully discussed as is the Sat-kdrya-vilda 
'inS.K.(y,9). 

As regards ether (dMsa), Nagarjuna’s Mddkymiiiha- 
Mstra denies its reality. But in the text ether is one of 
the six elements'^ (dhdtiv), which ai^e not known to the 
Vaisesika. Pifigala explains that ether is tlie universal 
vacuum, where the four elements are contained. This 
concept of ether is the ^ame as in V.S.^ In another passage 
Nagarjuna states : “ Some, both heretics and Buddhists, 
acknowledge eternal things. Some of the eternal things 
are common to both, but others are not common. The 
former are ether and Nirvana, etc., while the latter ‘are 
self, time, space, atoms, and frakrti!'^ It will be seen 
that this passage refers to the Vaisesika and the Samkhya. 

Nagarjuna did not refute the Vaisesika theoiy of 
attributes so thorouglih" as in the case of substances. 
Only one passage has been found in the Mahd-prajnd- 
pmamitd-mstra, where he refutes the reality of number 

^ C£, voL xii, p. TOa ; vol. xxxvi, p. 89& ; vol. Ixxxix, p. 53a;-5. These 
passages sometimes refer to the atomic theory of the Sarvasti-vaxia, and 
not always to the Vaisesika. 

" e.g. 2Xadliyamiha'M.iitra, pp. 27&, 45a 1 ; Dvadasa-dvara^msira 
(Vo. 1186), p. 6Sa and others. 

Prthivl, ap, tejas, vdyu, dkma, and vijMna. The six elements are an 
important factor in the Shin-goii-shii {the Mantra sect). 

" See notes on ch. i, 2, 5-7,, and Jacobi's mention of the atomic theory 
of the Jainas quoted above. , 

® Mahd-prajnd-pdramitd-mstra, vol, zv,;p. 98a = Tihgala's commentary, 
p. 27a, and Vasu's commentary, p., 46S. 
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and individuality (samkhyd md .prihaJctva)} If the 
passage is compared with the parallel passage in Deva's 
work and Vasil’s comment the refutation is seen 
liave been directed against the Vaisesika.^ 

The above quotations might possibly seem to favour tlic 
supposition that V,S, had been composed before the time 
of Nagarjuna, that ^^^i^ to say, was composed about 
50-150 An)./ though some of his references (e.g. to space) 
are not correctly stated. But, in fact, this incoiTectness or 
the deviation from the original is, in this case, of sue]) 
a kind as to show that the author had once had tlie 
original swiw- in his hands or known about it. That 
the quotations are not sufScient in number is perhaps no 
objection, because they contain the proofs of self, space, 
time, atoms, etc., which are peculiar to V.S. We shall 
next consult the 'works of Deva and Hari-varrnan with 
a view to supporting the supposition. 

5. Deva, relying upon the last quoted statement of 
Nagarjuua, refutes the reality of ether, time, space, and 
atoms, and quotes the assertions of the other system. 
‘‘ The other says, ' there really exists a substance ether, 
which is eternal, all-pervading, and does not consist of 
parts (F.S. 2, 1, 28-31), because eveiyone believes its 
existence iu every place and in every time ’ (swtTO^:' " 
And, ‘‘'the other says, 'ether must exist: it is all- 
pervading and eternal, because actions (hf/nna) arc 

' Vol. i, p, 14a, 

Saki-,mstra, Q. 3, 4. In the Updya’lcmimlya^-hrdaya-matra (Mo. J2t“7, 
t ranslated in 472 A. x>.), it is stated that the Vaisesika is the system of the 
six eategories, substance, etc, {pp. 8/>-9a), and the six categories are 
regarded as a kind of principle or method of reasoning. The work refers 
u> Buddhism, Fire-worshippers, Grammarians or Aimiaihsakas, the 
school of medicine, Vaisesikas, Saihkhyas, Yogas, Nirgranthas, teachers 
who maintain that everything is one in essence, and teachers who 
maintain that everything is different from one another. The work is 
ascribed to Nagarjuna, hut this is very doubtful. 

^ 8ata-msf.ra^ ch. 9, p. 496. Butra means the text of the work by Deva, 
himself. At the time of Kumara-jSva sntra and nddrci ai’e liot strictly 
distinguished from each other. 
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possible, by presupposing it.' ;(i,e. .■ -without ", ether {.he 
actions' thit>wing :,upw-ards^^^ downwards,, going 

a,nd .coming can ' never ^happen)■ (cf. V,S. 2, 1, 

' 20 ).” The references are only two,. but they contain, , the 
essential points.. , 

. .As. 'for the other substances Deva. states: 'bThe other 
„says,' there ■ exists th.e' ' substance', time., because.' it , haS;,,. 
the marks of. being eternal (KA 2, 2, .6"-8).’ 

•Through dependence on a past time (the future or 
.present) time 'exists (sMra)' '■'Timemxists really, because 
there are distinctions of characteristics or eifeets among 
(past, present, and future) times {sidra)! ‘ Past and 
future time have their own special cliaracteristic or 
effect distinct from each other (au^ra).’” The last three 
propositions can be understood by referring to F.>S. 2, 
2, 9,- '‘ the term time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch 
as it exists not in eternal and exists in not eternal things.” 

The other says, ' space is really existent, because it 
lias the marks of being eternal (sidra; 2, 2, 10-12).' 
The other says, ' no, (the difference of) the effects of 
space presupposes a whole universe (sa-Cm).'” The last- 
part has tlie same meaninig as " its (space’s) diversity 
is (caused to be conceived) by the differejice of its 
effects.” 

” The otlier says, ‘ there exist atoms, wliich are, thougli 
not all-pervading and eternal as well, yet non-pervading 
ajid eternal, Ijecause they have the effects (aggregates) as 
the marks of their existence (sictra; 4, 1, 1-4)/^ Wc 

^ ]>. 466. The explanatioti is found in Vasu’s commentary. 

" translation. The original runs, nitf/esvahhdvdd an/0/c.v.v 

hlimmf. l:dmne MJalcliyd-ili. Cf. 5, 2, 26 ; 7, 1, 26 ; and N.B. 2, 1, 39-'4:-y, 
Karya-viiesemi ndnCitvaiU 2, 2, 13), in the latter pnrr 

is against Deva’s refutation from the ¥ai4e?ika. Vasu’s commentary on 
the above three passages (ether, time, space) agrees to great extent 
with V,iS. 

^ Vasa explains that everything in the world is subtle in the state 
ot cause, or near to cause, but gross according as it is far from tiie 
first cause. The aggregate of two atoms is the first effect, and one 
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( = Deva) object that Hwo atoms do not conjoin with each 
other on all the sides, ^ because the effects (aggregates) ar 
not spherical. (^'pciThncmdcda^ (sidva ; 7, I, 20) . W e ooject 
that ^ atoms must be non-eternal, because tliey are divided 
throughout ether (sidra] 7, 1, O-IO ; 7, 1, 20 ; 4, 

2, 18)’. Furtlier ('atoms must be non -eternal’) because 
they are distinguished by colour, etc. {sidra ; 7, 1, 
lS-^9).”2 

The last quotations suggest to us tliat ether, time, 
and space are all-pervading and eternal as well, differing 
iTom atoms, which agree witli tlie three substances in 
the quality of eternity, but do not agree with them 
in being ah-pervading. Atoms are imperceptible, but 
they are spherical and have no normal extension: tins 
is a characteristic of the atomic tlieoiy of the Yaisesika. 
And atoms are inferred from their effects, but they are not 
proved by the method of analysis (anamstlul) ; this is 
also a characteristic of F.& Tlie aggregate of two atoms 
corresponds to the "binary atomic compound (dvyarmka)” 
in later Yaisesika theories, but there is no suggestion of tlie 
theory of the " ternary atomic compound (iryamiha) 

All the above quotations from the Sata-sdsira, depending 
on the statement of Nagarjuna, appear to be a complement 

atom is the cause. From the aggregates atoms are inferred to exist ; 
atoms are spherical and eternal, becaiise they have no cause. The 
explanation agrees with ; and the proof of the existence of atoms 
is not a kind of analytical method {anavasthu). Sec notes on ch. i, 
1, 3 --4. 

^ V asu explains that if two atoms conjoin 'with each other on all tlio 
sides, the effects must be spherical, but the effects of two atoms are 
not spherical as seen. If atoms can conjoin with each other, there 
cannot be two atoms conjunct. If two atoms are accumulated, the 
effects have height. Consequently, atoms must have extension. If so, 
they are not eternal. A similar refutation is found in Sankara’s 
on B.S, 2, 2, 11 f. According to Tasu the effect of two atoms is 
perceptible, while one atom is imperceptible. See notes on ch. ii, 2, 1. 

“ pp. 47a~&. Of. Saia-sdstra-vaipul^/a, ch. i, p. 49a; ch. iii, 
pp. 496-50a, 

^ See notes on ch. i, 2, 1-4 (earth to wind). 
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, to Nagarjuna.^ ' The supposed date of .F.aS'. hiiay,, be, ' 
supported by these quotations. 

Ill the refutation of self Deva quotes the assertions 
oi; the other system and criticizes them. We extract his 
own statement of these also without conimeiitary. 

''Self really exists, because it has the inferential marks 
2;ib23; 3, '2, 4^’ "Self,' ■ 

exists surely, because pain and pleasure are felt (ibid.).” 

Self exists, because colour, etc,, are perceived (c£. W.aS. 3, 

] , 2).” "Self exists, because the other sense-organs are 
excited by the operation of one sense-organ (W.S. 3, 1, 12).” 

“ And because the same thing is perceived b}^ both sight 
and touch (Ab>SV3, 1, 1).” " There exists a self, because 

tlie memory of existence in a previous life is continuous, 
so that grief and joy arise even in a new-born baby 
3, 1, 19).*’ " Self must exist, because what is seen 

by the left eye is recognized* by the right (WS'. 3, 1, 7).”^ 

According to the commentary of Vasu the other systems 
refuted in the work are the Saihkliya, the Vaisesika, and 
the Jaina.^ Deva never ' mentions the name Nyaya or 

^ The quotations are taken from ch. ix of the ^*ata-msf.ra. This 
chapter is called liefiitatlon of Mernal Thmffs, which are ether, space, 
time, atoms, and Kirvfina (of other systems than tlie Buddhist). Self 
is discussed especially in cl). 2, HefiUation of Self which contains the 
refutation of the Saiiikhya and tlie VaijSesika. 

“ Next come: ‘‘No, because self has no touch, like ether,” and 
“Like the owner of a house, self suffers from pain”. The first is the 
answer to Leva's refutation, which says that, if self feels pain when 
the body is killed, self also must be killed. The second means that, as, 
’when a house is on fire, the owner suffers from loss, in like manner self 
suflers when the body is killed, but self itself cannot be killed like the 
owner. These opinions may be compared with N.S. 3, 1, 4. 

Ch. ii, pp. 406-416. A very similar statement is found in Pihgala’s 
commentary, pp. 566--57oi. Of. SaMridatra-vaipulya^ p. 49a-6. N,8, 3, 

1, 12, runs : “ indriyantara-vikarat ” ; 3, 1, 1, “ darsana-sparsanabhyam 
ekartha-grabanat ” ; 3, 1, 19, “ purvabhyasta-smrty-anubaiidhaj jatasya 
liarsa-bhaya-soka-sampratipatteh ” and 3, 1, 7, “ savyadrstasya-itarena 
pratyabhi jhanat. ” 

^ Yiisu says, “the followers of Kapila recite S.S,^ the followers of 
Uliika recite V.S., and the followers of B^abha recite the A7irprani5^a- 
afifra ” (p. 376). 
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NixivHvilvn^ works of his 5 tlic above c|uotai/ions 

cannot be found in the V.S. ^ they exactly agree Avitli the 
J\\S. It is curious enough to notice that Deva liirnself 
used the Nyaya theories instead of the \aisesika in 
regard to so important a doctrine as the existence oi 
seif, while VasiL commenting on the same work, used the 
Vaisesika theories, which we)*e also handled by Nagarjuna. 
It is tlierefore clear that Deva considered the Nyaya 
theories avS being also Vaisesika. In other pcissages also 
iJeva confused the Nyaya theories with the Vaisesika, 
e.g. the tlieory that the eyes have a kind of light which 
goes out to objects, when we perceive them, and makes 
them perceptible/ and the theory of. the relation between 
a whole and its parts/ Consequently, the Nyaya system 
was not regarded as distinct from the Vaisesika, if indeed 
the former had been systematized or J\hS, had been 
composed/ 

3, 1, 32-4. i:iata-idstra^ p. 44a; !^ata-&dstra-vaipulija, p. 0O6. 

- N.S. 2, 1, 31-4 ; 4, 2, 4-17 ; Sata-mstra, p. 42a. 

*’ Nos. 1254, 1259, and 1260 (all were translated in 508-35 a. i>.) are 
ascribed to Deva, but it is doubtful whether they are really Deva’s works. 
No. 1259 refutes the four systems, which maintain that self and cognition 
are one and the same thing (the Samkhya), that they are something 
different from each other (the Vaisesika), that they are either the same 
or different (the Nirgrantha), and that they are neither the same nor 
fJifferent (the Jnatiputra). This classification of the four systems is 
followed by Sara-mati’s Afaha-ydna-ioravesa-sdstra (No. 1243, p, 65a), by 
I lliarma-pala's Vaipxilya-sata-^dstra-vydhhyd (a commentary on No. 1189, 
j>. 116a, a little different), and Vijilapti-mdirata-siddhi-sdstra^ p. 35. 
*riie first and the second of the four systems are also set forth in the 
,':iata-mstra^ chs, 3, 4. No, 1254 has the first two of the four systems in 
a part of the commentary by an unknown writer. Deva’s text consists 
of one hundred syllables (the work is called the Satdhmra^sdstra), and 
contains a description of the first two of the four systems. No. 1260 
states the twenty different opinions concerning Nirvana. The seventh 
is the opinion the Vaisesika. It runs, “ The Vaisesika maintains that 
atoms and so on {here the text is corrupted) are eternal and produce all 
things in the W'orld, intelligent and unintelligent, by combination, 
'.rhe first process of combination is the combination of two atoms and so 
on. Without atoms and so on there is no combination of them. If there 
is no combination, they exist dispersed. The dispersed axisbence of 
atoms and so on is Nirvana. Consequently the Vaisesika says that (the 
knowledge of) atoms and their qualities leads to Nirvfina.” 
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, , ])eva also refutes ■ .the. AsaUhdrya-‘vacla^^^^ .'attributes, 
universality, and .particularitj^*'^ but the refutation is not 
of.-great , iiiiportatice. Universality and particularity in 
Deva’s work Avill be referred to later on. 

' 6.. Hari-varman, in his Satya-siddhi-sdstra, sa.,ys:. '/Aii' 
opponent urges, Some teachers maintain .that everything 
exists, while, otliers contend that every thing, does not exist. 
What are '..really existing and what 'are, not' e.x.isting"? ’. 
The aiitlior ans wers, ‘ Those things which reallv exist 
are contained in the twelve dyatanas named by the 
Buddha. The substancevS, sucli as earth, etc. ; the attri- 
l^utes, such as number, etc. : the actions, such as throwing 
upwards and throwing downwards, etc. ; universality, 
particularity, and inherence—these objects and prakrti 
are, like the horn of a hare, the hair of a tortoise, the 
feet of a snake, the smell of salt, and the colour of 
wind, called non-existent. In a certain sutra the Buddha 
said, There is no trace left (by birds) in sky, no 
Sjximana among Tlrihahas, and people like to discuss 
in vain whether the Tathagata exists or not (after 
death).’' (These are examples of things non-existent.) 
But, according as people adhere to.difierent systems, they 
differently acknowledge things as existent or real. The 
six categories, such as substance, etc., are real in IJiuka('s 
system); the twenty -five principles are real in the 
Saiiikliya ; and the sixteen topics (artha) are real in the 

JSata-mstrat p. 45& f. ; Sata-kisira-vaipulya, p. 5i?>. 

“ pp. 41&-43a ; p. 51a. 

" Ch. xxiii, p. 17a. Nydya is origiaallj" na-ya-hsiu-mo in Ctnaese. 
Xa-ya is the transliteration of Nd-ya Nydya). Ilsm-mo is the same 
as Sioei-mo in Zhn-thi-swei-mo. Prajna-ruci in his ti4nslation of the 
Madhydntdnugama’Sd&tra (No, 1246, translated in 543 a. i>.} uses the 
cransliteration Zho-ya-'SU-mo. Zho^ya is the transliteration of Nii-ya 
( = Nyaya). Sti~mo is the same as Bsm-mo and Swei-mo. Both Ndya 
and S^dya are the same as Nyciya (J ^oohif AusgewdhUe Zrzdhlungen in 
Mdhdrdstrif p. 119; Andersen, Fdli Reader ^ p. 105) ; but Ndya is also 
identified with Jiidta in Jnataputra (Jnatiputra, Weber, Jnd. Stud.f xvi, 
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We have here, for the first time, a meBtioii of the 
.six categories.* Though Nagarjima and Deva knev' 
the six categories, they did not name them side by side. 
Importance attaches to the reference to the sixteen 
topics o£ the Nyaya. The sixteen topics are not 
explained in the work, nor does the name Nyaya occur 
again throughout the work. But it is evident that tlie 
Nyaya had been systematized before Hari - varmain 
liari-varman also confused the Nyaya theories with the 
Wiisesika, and did not I'egard tlie Nyaya as a system 
independent of tlie Yaisesika. 

Hari - varman further sa3?s, “ Some teachers (the 
Samkli^'a) maintain that colour, etc., are nothing but 
elements (mahd - bJrnta), while other teachers (the 
Yaisesika) contend that elements are something different 
from colour, etc.” - The statement corresponds to the 
cliaracteristic of the Yaisesika that substances are 
distinguished from attributes and actions.^ ''According 
to the Yaisesika the four elements are sometimes 

p. 308). The substitution of Nyaya for Na-ya-lisiu-mo depends upon the 
fact that the sixteen topics seem to be those of the Nyava, and the 
mentions the name in the passage where logical 
theories are discussed, and ascribes the name to followers of a s\^steni of 
logic. Ci-tsaii in his commentary on the 8ata-msira says that t!ie 
Mahesvara('deva) school has the sixteen topics of logical tlieoiy. His 
enumeration of the sixteen topics exactly agrees wicb N.S. But he 
identities Xaya-hsiumo with the Nirgranthas. He also enumerates the 
sixteen principles of the Hirgranthas, which do not at all agree with 
N.S, {Dainihon-zobu-zokyd, 73, bk. 5, p. 3856). The Madhydntdnvgamci- 
klyf.ra also asserts that the Mahe.4vara-school is connected, with logic. 
X.b>, acknowledges Is\mra (4, 1, 19-21) and followers of the Hyaya have 
a relation to Saivisra, so that the Nyaya and Saivism were sometimes 
confused witli each other. See Bhandarkar, FaimavLwi caid Saivism, 
p. .117; Xydya^vdrUika^ p, 460 (cf. Mdndukyadcdrihd, 1, 0 : Brahma^ 
stVra, 2, 1, 33). 

^ The mention of the six categories occurs once more on p. 68«. 

“ Ch. xxxviii, p. 216. The Amt-hdrya-vada is discussed in ch. cli, 

pp, 7S6-79a. 

^ This cliaracfceristicTis refuted by the author in ch. cxliv, pp. 76~77a. 
The author's standpoint is not a realistic, but a kind of idealistic one. 
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imperceptible/’^ and things are destiwed, they 

pass into atonis From these passages it is plain 
that the term element means atom, and that the author 
did not distinguish the one from the other; this arises 
from the fact that the author did not, in his system, 
acknowledge an atomic theoiw. In his quotations the 
atoms . lire ■ of four, sorts. 

“The followers of Uluka maintain that the touch of 
earth is neither cold nor hot, and the soft (touch) of wind 
is explained as in the case of earth ; hut tlie touch of 
water is cold and that of fire is hot (F.>?. 2, 2, 4-5). . . . 
Earth alone has the quality of being changed Iw baking/ 
and this is not the case with water, etc. (7, 1, 6).’'*^ 
F./S. does not mention that the touch of earth is neitlier 
cold nor hot ; but it is stated in Pr, Bh.^ Tiie opinion 
that cold and hot are included in touch is not known to 
F.S.® The reference to the theory of paJca^a is noticeable. 

As for earth, it is said: “Question, -The followers of 
TJluka contend that smell is an attribute belonging to 
earth alone (F.& 2, 2, 2). Is the opinion acceptable 
or not ? ’ Answer, ‘ There is, in reality, no substance like 
earth ; this has been explained above. The opinion is, 
therefore, not correct. Besides, the Vaisesika maintains 
that white copper, lead, tin, gold, silver, and copper, etc., 
are included in fire and possess smell in themselves. 
Consequent]}", smell is not confined to earth alone . . ' 

Tliis is an interesting reference. : F./S. says that tlie 
fluidity, tlirougli conjunction with fire, of tin, lead, iron, 

’ Ch. xxxix, p. 22a. 

“ |). G7/j. 

Literally ‘‘‘ Ripening- change “ Ripening*' has, ab the same time, 
the same meaning as ** baking ”, like jsa/ca in Sanskrt. “ Ripening- 
change ■’* is pdka-ja. 

^ p. 32a, 

•> p. 27. 

See notes on ch. i, 2, 1-4 (earth to wind). 

^ p. 316 . . ; ' 
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silver, and gold, is common to them wit]^ watei\^^ Fluidity 
is a natural attribute of' water and. tlic- cause of flowing 
consequently iiuidity iiv tin, etc., is accidental. In 
tin, etc., are not classified as fire. Pr. BP divided fluidity, 
for the first. tinie, into two sorts, intrinsic (samsiddhAPt) 
and occasional (mvimUtikci), The former is the iiuidity 
of water and the latter is that of earth and water.*'^ But 
gold, etc., are not included under iire.'^ According to later 
followers of the Vaisesika gold is so classified."’ The origin 
of their opinion belongs to a time earlier than Hari-varrnan. 
‘'This has been explained above’' refers to ch. xxxvii if" 
where it is argued that elements 1 ^ 

real, but are only names, that is, there are no elements 
independent of colour, etc. : elements are nothing but 
colour, etc." ; and it also relates to the following :— 

" Question, ‘ Some teachers hold that one sense-organ 
has one nature (jt.e, praJcrti, material cause), (e.g. the 
olfactory organ consists of earth, because) the cognition 
of smell is produced by reason of the predominanee of 
the attribute (smell in the organ) and of possession of 
smell. (Similarly water, fire, and wind are the material 
causes of the organs of taste, sight, and touch respectively, 
because) the cognitions of taste, colour, and touch are 
produced (in the organs, in which) water, fire, and wu’rid 
are predominant.® Is the opinion correct or not?’ 

' The original runs, trapu-sisa-loha-rajata-suvarnanam agni-saihvo- 
gad dravatvam adbhih samrmyam (2, 1, 7).” 

“ 2, 1, 2 and 5, 2, 4. ■ : : ' ; 

' p. 264. * See pp. 28, 39. 

^ Nyaya~hoia, pp. 946-7 ; Siddhdnta-muHdmll {Bentives, 1SS2), p. 25; 
rpaskdra on 2, 1,7. 
p. 216 f. 

■ The view of the author is the same as that of the Samkhya. Tlie 
author is said to have been a follower of the Samkhya before he became 
a Buddhist, as stated above.. 

The passage in the Chinese translation cannot be understood literally. 
But it must be understood by reference to S, 2, 5~6, ‘‘blmyastviid 
gandhavattvac caprbhivigandhajnaneprakrtih ; tatha-apas tejo vayus ca 
rasa-rupa-sparsa-avisesat. ” 
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Answer, * It has been answered before that the f^pinion 
■is.' not acceptable. . Earth .possesses not merely /smell,. .hut 
a.]so other, attributes, so 'that' earth is ■ not the materia.l 
■cause (of tlie olfactory organ), ; 'And, as eartli originates 
in an aggregation of many elements. (i.e. atoms, accjording 
to the other’s theoiy), there is no pure earth apart from 
water, etc. If the cognition of smell is prodiiced (in tlie 
olfactoxy organ) by reason of possessing vsniell, tiu^ 
cognitions of colour, etc., niiist be produced at the same 
time, because earth possesses tlie four attributes (i.e. coiour, 
taste, smell, and touch).’ Question, ^ Smell is possessed by 
earth alone, and the olfactory organ is terrene, so that the 
olfactory ox'gan only can perceive smell’ Answer, 'The 
attributes of earth are nothing but earth ; the olfactory 
organ must perceive all the attidbutes of earth. Also 
water alone possesses cold touch, and fire alone possesses 
hot touch ; and cold and heat must be perceived by the 
tongue and the eyes. But this is not the case. Besides, 
there ar-e in reality no substances. Consequently the 
sense-organs cannot be established. And the function of 
them, i.e. the production of cognitions, comes from contact 
with substances; but, if there are no substances, there 
is no contact, nor function of the sense-organs. It is, 
therefore, impossible that the sense-organs should have 
definite material causes.’”^ 

• p. 26ci. p. 25/> : “ Some teachers maintain that (1) in the eyes 
(leineuts are pred.ominant, because the eyes come from lYmwa’s, which 
possesses a quality similar to the eyes, that is, the eyes are obtained 
by presenting light to others (in the previous life). (2) The eyes perceive 
objects by the help of light, and cannot perceive anything without light. 
Therefore the eyes mustliave predominance of the hre-element. (3) .Fire 
in general illuminates objects in a distant place ; in like manner the eyes 
[>erceive coloured objects at a distance, because there is fire in the eyes, 
id) After a man has died, the eyes return to the sun, consequently Hhj 
eyes are known to liave the sun as their essence, (o) The eyes perceive 
(tolour only ; and, as colour is possessed by fire, the eyes perceive, after ail, 
their essence. In this way ether, earth, water, and wind are known to 
be predominant in the other organs. When a man has died, the organ 
of hearing returns to ether, because the organ perceives sound, wliicli is 
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The quotabioii tells us that the Vaisesika is of opinion 
that earth possesses the four attihbutes/water tlireehfire 
two, and wind one; but such eaith, etc., are not atoms^ 
because the passage treats them as aggregates. This 
agrees with But the special attribute of earth is 

smell, that of %vater is cold, and that of fire is hot. This 
also agrees with except that cold and heat are touch. 
Not only is the relation between the sense-organs and the 
objects explained as in F.S., but also the opinion that 
cognition comes from contact is quite correct. In another 
passage liari-varman quotes : ‘‘ Cognition is produced by 
the contact of self with mind. Self is eternal, like sound.” ^ 
The passage, together with the above long quotation, 
asserts that self is something different from cognition, and 
that mind is an indispensable factor in tlie psychic process. 
The theory that sound is eternal, like self, is a well-known 
dogma of the Miraaihsa. The statement is sometimes 
confused even with the MimMisa. 

As for the perceptibility of the categories, Hari-varman 
says : ‘‘ a certain teacher maintains that number, extension, 
single individuality conjunction, disjunction, agreeable- 
ness, disagreeableness, ^ actions, universality, particularity, 

{>os.sessed by ether. The other organs are similarly explained. The 
conclusion is that each element is predominant in the corresi'ionding 
organ.'' See X.S. 3, i, 63 ; 1, 1, 13 ; 3, 1, 70-3, and notes on ch. ii, L 6. 

' 2, 1, 1-4. 

2 ' ■■ 2 , ^' 2 , 2 - 0 .'' 

•" j). 42n, pp. ()Sb, 67h. 

Single individuality is literally “one (or sanxeness) and difference 
(or separateness) This is certainly a translation of eka-prthahtva. 

'' Agreeaiyieiiess and disagreeableness are perliaps corruptions of 
piratva and aparatva, and may be replaced by priority and 
l>osteriority. Ci-tsaii, evidently depending upon this passage, states 
that unity, difference, conjunction, disjunction, number, extension, 
agreeableness, disagreeableness-— these eight attributes reside in the 
nine substances. But the first two (unity and ditterence) cannot be 
independent of number and extension, or priority and posteriority, 
HO that eight must be seven. He further says that pain, pleasure, 
aversion, desire, foolishness, cognition, effort, and negligence— these 
eight reside in self and mind. But foolishness and" cognition (lit. 
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and (some) substances, althougli not coloured things, are 
visible (V.S. 4, 1, 11; 8, 1, 5).’’^ “Number, extension, 
single individuality^ conjunction, disjunction, agreeable- 
ness, and diso.greeableness ^ — these things each have reality. 
The srd^ra of the -other system mentions tha,t a pot is 
sometliing difFerent from pot-ness (ghcUatva, c£. F.& 1, 2, 
11-16), and that the cognition of a pot presupposes pot- 
ness (8, 1, “ Colour residing in substances which ai*o 

large and more tlian one is visible (4, 1, 6). ’Wind is 
invisible (2, 1, 10).”'* 

When the above passage is compared with the statemeiits 
that “ the four elements are sometimes imperceptible ”, and 
“when things are destroyed, they pass into atoms”, it is 
seen that all atoms are imperceptible, while substances as 
aggregates are perceptible upon condition of being large 
(onahat) and more than one (anelca-dravya ) : but wind 
is an exception. These and other points are in agree- 
ment with F.8) 

Perceptibility” of sound is discussed in cliapter 1, O/i 
the Pereepiion of Sound. Tlie qualities of sound 
affirmed by the otlier S 3 ?'stem can be sunnnarized as 
follows: “Sound is an attribute (guna) of ether {V.S. 
2, 1, 27). It reaches to the organ of hearing and 
causes the cognition (cf. 2, 2, 21). Thougli sound is an 
attribute, its transienc}?- is common to action {karma), 
(2, 2, 25) : but sound has, like other attributes, no 
action, because it is an attribute (7, 1, 15 ; 7, 2, 12 ; 7, 2, 
25). . Sound is produced b}^ conjunction, disjunction, or 

cleverness in Chinese), being complementary to each other, are a 
translation of huddhl^ and etfort (lit. diligence) and negligence are 
also a translation of jrrai/afyna, so that eight must be six. Tlie 
number of attributes in Ci-tsah’s commentary is seventeen [Dainihon- 
zohi-zdhyd, 73, bk. o, pp. 3S4Z>, S8oa). 

' p. 306. 

^ See n. 4 on the last page. 

- See n. 5 on the last page, 
p. 446. 
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ario'tJier; sound ( -.Sound is momentary (Jcmnika), 

dis .tactions, a:rey , and ^ continuous ■(mntdnay '^ ' These' 
.qualities "almost^ agree • 'with' V.S. ■ , But the ."qualities., of, 
being mornentaiy, like actions, and continuous, are not 
mentioned in-F.>S^ This is a natural eonseq.uenee of the 
qualities of sound stated in F.>S.. yand these two qualities 
.■were, accepted for ■ tlie first' time hy -Pr. Bhr Continuity 
is, also accepted,, by uV./S. (2,„'2, 17) ;. .but ,momentarinesS' is, 
rejected (3,, 2,. ll f.)-' If we compare' the passage with' 
‘Others say, ' You contend that the cognition of colour 
i>s produced, without contact of the eyes with coloured 
objects. This is impossible, because the eyes have light, 
and tiie liglit goes out to contact with tlie colour (of 
the objects), and then the cognition is produced,’'’^ the 
passages are vseen to contain .Nyaya theories. The latter 
is evidently tlie Nyaya .theory.'^ Other theories similar 
to the Nyaya are found also in chapter cxxix. On- 
Doubt, which may be compared %vith Y'.N . 1 , ], 23 ; 
its Bhmya, and 2, 1, 37. 

The most important reference is tiic following : 
“111 substances which have no (distinct) attributes tln^ 
a..ttribute is produced by conjunction with fire, that is, 
the original black colour is destro 3 md and the red colour 
is produced.'’^ 

This refers to the theory of pdhaja. The Yaisesika 
theory of ‘pakaja is different from the Nvmya theorv. 
The former is called the IHhi-pdJca-vdda, While the 
hitter is named tlie Pithara - pdka - vdda!^ As stated 
al)ove, Hari - va-rman knew tlie Vaisesika tlieorj’^ of 
pdkaja; but this reference is more similar to tlie Nyaya 

’ p. 28a f., and ehs. xlix, l\’i. 

“ pp. 287“ S. 

p. 2Sk 

X.S. 3, k 30-50. 

^ p. 285. 

Pr. Biu, pp. 106-7. See notes on eh. ii,.2,'2 ; Up(xshlra on 7, 1,6 ; 
VivHi (Sastrmha-Mirhgraha, Apx>. in BibL Ind.), p. 466 ; Xpdya-hom, 
p. 455 f, ; Cowell, Barva-darm'm-saihgraha^ pp. IS-i-o. 
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than t'.) the Vaiscsika. At lea-st such a process is iioi- 
explaiiied in But N.S. says, ''Or as the bla.cknoss uf 

an atom is not eternal.”^ T]ius the Nyaya is always 
cojifosed with the Vhtisesika, or the lornicr is regarded as 
a complement to the latter. 

Hari-vannan also states that the Bifiliniana lias six sorts 

duty, tlie Ksattrij’a four sorts, the Yaisjra three sorts, 
a-nd tlie Sfidra one, accoj*ding to a Dharnia-i^rflnu- and 
that it is not sin, but a causes ot' good rewards, for trie 
Ksattriya to kill others in order to protect another 
from danger. The antlior denies not merely the liist 
perinissioiK hut also the injunction of the Veda, which 
permits to kill animals for sacrifice/’ "Question, * Thv‘ro 
is no guilt on the part of a man who commits robbery 
for tlui support of his parents, as a Dharma.-sfdra allows : 
a, man may steal food from a Sudra when he has been 
without food for seven days: stealing in siicli cases is, 
for him, not guilt v. Wlien his life is in danger, stealing 
food from a Brahmaiia tends not to sin, even thougli he 
is not realh' righteous, because he is in a crisis. Like 
ether, winch cannot be defiled anything, ho is not 
stained (of. lji)a&hdra on 6, 1,1 2).’ Answer, 'A certain 
sFitra of the Brahmaiuis says, " when a Brahmana is about 
to commit robbery, if the possessor of tilings comes to 
prevent it, lie must deliberate on both himself and the 
possessor. If the possessor be inferior to himself, he 
may put tlie possessor to death { V.S. fi, 1, 14<), because 

y.X 4, 1, 07, ‘Hiiiu-syamata nityatvavad vile'; a, 2, 77, “"anii- 
syamata-nityatvavad etat syat’’ {this, arj opponent ’vvill say, may be just 
like the eternity of tiie blackness of an atom), is rejected S.)y the author 

k;,.; 

VcmsfJia-dhanna~$i(fm {SBE.), t ; Jlanu, x.lFi Of. Jpasfx(mba, 
2, 5, 10, 4 f. ; Gautama. 10, l,f. ; BaudMpmia, 1, 10, 18, 2 f. ; P>\ XVe, 
j>|). 27*2-3, 

p. Ala, Also the passage says that one who dies on the battle-field 
goes to heaven, as a verse asserts that one who dies in a campaign {goes 
to heaven) and is selected by angels as their companion. This may l>e 
compared with the BhagavadrgUd ov other works. 
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lie, being superior to the possessor, can atone for his 
deed by coni’essiou or some other means. In the ease 
oL" an equal suicide and killing the other have the saiiie 
degree of sinfulness (6, 1, 15), because the sin is so 
grave tliat it is difficult to dispel it. In the case of 
a superior suicide is to be committed (6, 1, 16), because 
the sill, if one kills the possessor, cannot be atoned for. 
In like manner plunder and murder must be discriminated 

These permissions a.Te one of the cliaracteristics of 
the Vaisesika, which seems to be a survival of the 
Akriya-vada, as stated above. That Hari-varman calls 
the sutra a siitra of the Brahmanas, or a Brahmanical 
sWtra, may sho w tliat the Vaisesika had been acknowledged 
as a Brahmanical system. 

7. The preceding long extracts from the works of 
Nagarjuna, Deva, and Hari-varman agree with F,.& so 
well that the date of the sitira can be assigned to a 
time little earlier than the three great Buddhists. We 
are perhaps quite safe in concluding that V,S. had been 
compbsed before Hari-varman ; otlierwise the fact of so 
man}?- passages agreeing with V.S. can hardly be understood. 
Besides, Hari-varrnan’s work sliows that there were many 
different opinions prevailing among followers of the 
Vaisesika before Iiis time, to say nothing of the follower 
of the system, wlio disputed with liim, as stated in liis 
Life. On the other hand, Nagarjunah and Deva s works 
do not offer evidences with respect to the variant opinions 
of tlie Vaisesika; they seem to represent the doctrines 
contained in F.aS^. Deva’s mention of the fourth and the 
tifth category exactly agrees with F.S., as proved later on. 
The fact is explained, if we suppose that Nagarjuna and 
Deva knew tlie siitra and did not pay attention to the 
different opinions, because according to the Jaina record 


^ pp. 47a, h. 
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there,, existed ,'differe,nfc opinions 'anion.g tlie. Jollowers of tlie' 
;Yais.esika.,','' >, 

Jacobi s lesearcli^^^^ the dates of tlie seTfius of the 
six ■ sygte,ms fix the date' of V.S. at about 200-500 a.d., 
.and,' Suali,,,, folio wing Jacobi's ■ pro,o:E, -places, the, date in 
250-300 A.D.^ Jacobi bases . his proof niainly upon the 
relation of the sidras to the Buddhist sehools/ the Suiiya- 
Aoida and the Yijnana-vada. V.S, does not directly relate 
to tlie Buddhist schools. Consequently he deduces the 
date, from the date- of ■ ■ But, as stated above, 

is quoted by the author of iY.iSt, and such quotations are 
found in the work of Nagarjuna ; and Dev*a makes a 
complement to Nagarjiinas quotations. Therefore, V.S. 
’would appear to have been composed before Nagarjuna, 
But the date of F.5. cannot be earlier than Roha-giitta 
and Asva-ghosa, The conclusion is that F.& was composed 
about 50-150 A.D. If Nagarjuna is not so early as 
113-213, the date of F.^?. will be placed at a time later 
than 50-150 A.D. At any rate the date is earlier than 
Nagarjuna, and the contents of F.S. do not contradict 
this supposition.^ 

^ JPvAS. 1914, p. 1091. Suali, J?iO-oc^H 2 io?ie alio studio della Ji.lo$qfia 
i ncUajia (Pavki, 1913, p. 14). 

“ JAGS. 1911, pp. 6-7. He says, “ The V.D. is probably as old as the 
y. D. : for V.D. iv, 1, 6, is twice quoted by Vatsviwana, namely, in his 
comment on N.D. iii, 1, 33 and 69 : and F.i). iii, 1, 16, is quoted by him 
in his coinmenb on 2V.D. ii, 2, 36 ; and Uddyota-kara quotes the V.D. 
several times simply as the sulra or the msira^ and once calls its author 
Paraniarsi, a title accorded only to ancient writers of the highest 
authority.’.' : 

^ The Saihkliya liad already been systematized before 300 b.c., 
although the works of the Samkhya are not so early. The allusion in 
V.S. to the SMikhya is intelligible from this fact. S.K. is said to have 
been composed at the time of Vasu-bandhu, because the author, Isvara- 
ki*s?}a, is traditioiied to have been a contemporary of Vasu-baiidhu, 
Vasil's commentary has a noticeable passage : The BCiiklchya-sutra says 
thiit sacrifice is avoidable, because it is connected with impurity, decay, 
.and excess ” (p. 396). S. K. v. 2, “ drstavad aiiu^ravikah sa hy avisuddhi- 
ksaYati.sayayuktaii.” The Samkhya had a work before the S.K. (v. 72) ; 
see Schrader, Das 8a.sti4antram {ZDISIQ.^ voL Ixviii, pp. 101 f., 1913) ; 
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We have now tlnislied our researches into the date of 
.the YaisesiJca-Bidra, " The next ■ task. , is , ,to^ study' ■ the 
historical developnient of the Vaisesika doctrines and 
historically to connect the doctrines contained in the 
present treatise with those generally set forth. For 
the former N,8, and it^ Bkasya must be carefully 
examined, because they share an important part in the 
liistory of the Vaisesika. The later Vaisesika was 
affected by the Nyaya in its logical theories, but the 
influence upon its other philosophical theories is not so 
gi^at. On the other hand, the Nyaya introduced the 
Vaisesika doctrines into its system. Consequently it is 
not necessary for the present task to trace the develop- 
nient in this connexion. Our present purpose is to 
connect our treatise with the Vaisesika doctrines. Its 
relation to F.S. and Pn Bh. will be studied in the 
following notes. Here we shall try to collect from 
Chinese translations some materials concerning the fourth 
and the fifth category. 

2. The different opinions stated in Hari-varman's work 
are partly preserved in Pr. Eli. and partly accepted by 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas. These different 
opinions are scarcely contained in our treatise. Tlie 
most obvious divergence from F.jS. and Pr. Bh. is un- 
doubtedly the ten categories. Among these ten tlio 
fourbli (universality) and the fifth (particularity) are 
interesting from the historical point of view. 

In Deva’s Sata-sCistra and Vasu's commentary on it 
the categories are six in number. In the work itself the 
sixth category (inherence) is not clearly described. But 

Ri’ofessor Garbe, Samlchya’Philosophie (pp. 57-60, 32-4) ; Pancasikha, 
Festgrit&8 an R. von Roth (p. 75). The well-known eight causes of 
imperceptibility {B.K. v. 7) are found in Nagarjuna’s JDvddam-dmi'a- 
saMra (ch. ii, p. 675), Satya-BiddUMsira (ch. xlvii, p. 275, more than 
eight). 
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Bliava-viveka:, aE ;,eiBirie folloAver of' stateS; that 
Deva bad disproved that eategory. 

The expianation of iiriiversality and particularity in 
the &da-mst7xi agrees with V.S. Universality includes 
existence (aaifd) on the one hand and pot-iiess (ghateitva) 
ou the other liand. Existence is eternal and lias reality 
apart from the things .in which it I’esides. In . another 
respect also pot-ness is included in particularity. Con- 
sequently, universality and particularity are relative, like 
fatlier and son, the latter also being father of his own son. 
[Jniversah’ty is possible by dependence on particularity ; 
without particularity universality cannot be established.” 
■From the explanation of pot-ness we gather tliat substance- 
ness (cb\%v y(Ura), attribute -ness {(jibntctva),iiud action-iiess 
{karmatva), are similarlj?^ explained, and are either 
universality or particularity. The ultimate particulars 
((mtya-insem) are not alluded to ; but, if we compare the 
explanation of pot-ness witli that of atoms, tlie latter 
would appear to liave been so named Tliere are no 
such subdivisions of universality and particularity as 
stated in the Jaina record and in Pr, Bh, 

Even in llari-varmants work thei*e is no trace of 
ditiereut opinions concerning universalitj? and particularity. 
The works of Asahga and his brother Vasu-bandhii supply 
m) material on this point. Dig-naga\s Hetii-vidya-nyChya-' 
ilvant-msfra ^ states as follows: '‘The perceptions of 
(substances), pot, etc., (attributes), number, etc., (actions), 
throwing upwards, etc., (universality), existence, and 
(particularity), pot, etc., are false perceptions (pratya- 
IcMbJiCisa);' because tliese perceptions are altogether 
conceptual and mediate perceptions (scwikctlpaka- 

^ PmJfld-dJpa-sastra^ p, 

~ ,Sata-sdstm, ch. iii, pp. 416-42« ; ch. iv, pp. 42?;~43a ; Sata-klstra- 
raipulya, cli. vi, p. 51a. 

^ The iilfcimafce particulars are the nine substances as causes — the four 
aooms, ether, time, space, self, and mind. 

y::;d;:Mo.di223;=:;:'Fo.::^'1224,;>.:\ 
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pratyaksa),^ and are not immediate (nirvikalpaka- 
prcUyaksa)} The six.tli categoiy, mlierence, is not 
ejuimerated / 'in the passage, because inherence is 
imperceptible; according^, . the passage: shoA^s that the 
categories are six.,. If ' universality is, confined to 
eidstence and excludes pot-ness, particularity must 
include pot-ness as well as other sorts of the lower 
universality {apara-sdmanya, in Fr. B'Il). But in tlie 
passage pot is enumerated .among substances and, as 
particularity, sO' that universality iniist contain botli 
existence and other' sorts of 'the lower universality. 
Universality and particularity also agree in Dig-naga’s 
work with F.S. 

Sahkara-svamin, a disciple of Dig-naga, offers an 
important testimony in the course of illustrating, in his 
IIetic-vidyd-nydya-2^ravem^ contradictory reasons 

/ As for these terms see notes on eh. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 

^ pp. iO-lla (No. 1216). Yidya-bhusana, in hi§ q/’/Ae 
School of Indian Logic (p. 89), ascribes the Nydya-pravekt, to Dig-naga, 
and identifies it with the Nydya<hKlra-m&tra (No. 1223 = No. 1224), 
relying upon a Tibetan tradition. But in Chinese the two works are 
quite different. No. 1210 is called, according to Kwhei-ei’s trans- 
literation, IIetU ’i>idyd ’nydya-pravesa-klsfra, the Tibetan title being 
Tshad-ma-^dg.ppar-hjug-pahi-sgo {Praindna-jiydya-prareki-drdra), wlulo 
No. 1223 ™ No. 1224 is }letii-vid/yd-ivydya~dvd7'a-mstra. The contents of 
the Kydya-pravesa as given in Yidya-bliusaiia’s work exactly agree with 
this No. 1216, but not with No. 1223 — 1224. Kwhei-ci and other 
disciples of Yuan Chwang, the translator of the works, assert that 
Saukara-svamin was a disciple of Dig-naga, and No. 1216 was “ composed 
by the Bodhi-safctva Saiikara-svamin ”, as the Chinese translation asserts. 
No. 1223 = 1224, and the Pramdna-sdsfni-prcwem in Vidya-bhilsana's 
work (p. 100, sec. 60), would appear to be the same, because lie 
remarks that *'• it was translated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter 
Thasan-tsaii (IJliuen-Thsaaig = Yuan Chwang), and the Chinese version 
was translated into Tibetan The Tibetan title is stated to be 
Tshad‘mahi'hstand)cos>rig'pa-la-hj tig-pa { Pramd7m-msfra-nyuya-~2^ra vem) ; 
but according to Cordier's Catalogue du Fomh TihHam (p. 435) the 
Tibetan titles have been interchanged by Vidya-bliusana, and the 
Nijdija-piramsa must be the same woi'k as No. 1216, since Cordier attaches 
the Chinese title of the latter. Hence the contents of the Nyciya-pn'avvJa 
must be those of No. 1216. There seems to be confusion in Yiclya- 
bhu^iaipa’s treatment of the works. The ascription of the X^jciya-pravem 
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regarding existence' on ■■the ' 'part- of the, . Vaise,si,k£n 
It runs — ' 

: E^^*®tence iS' neither a substance,, nor an attribute, nor 

" an action ; 

Because .of possessing' one substance ' and attributes, .and 
actions, 

Like universal ity-particularity.” ^ 

In this case existence is only iiniversality, and 
particularity is called uni veimlity-partieiilarity (sam(%nya - 
visesa). Universality - particularity can never be Uvo 
categories, otherwise the reasoning is a kind' oi .petuli^ 
principiL 

Dharma-pala, in his Vijnapti-QnM7^atd-s^^^^ “ 

and Vaipndya-sata-mstra-vyd^^^^ mentions the fourth 
and the fifth category. The Vaisesika in these works 
holds the doctrines of the six categories, “ 3 ?-ou advocat^^ 
the six categories.” And the six categories are substance, 
attribute, action, existence (universality), universality - 
particularitv^ and inherence,'^ In niany passages ® he 
refutes the reality of the six categories. His accounts 
of the fourth and the fifth category are summarized as 
follows : — 

to Dig-nfiga is not correct. Widya-bhusana translates the passage 
thus : “ Sdmdnya (generalitjO is neither substance, quality, nor action. 
Because ifc depends upon one substance and possesses quality and 
action (]). 95) According to the Chinese translation there Js tliC 
example ‘‘like S(lmdvya-imem^\ Without the example the illustration 
can hardly be intelligible. 

^ V.S. 1, 2, 8, “ dravya-gnna-karinabhyo ’rthantaran'i sattii ; 2, 2, 
23, “ ekadravyavattvan na dravyam”; 1 , 2, 9, “ guna-karmasu ea 
bhavan na karma na gunali ” ; (b 2, 7, “sad iti yato dravya-guna- 
karmasu sa satta’’’). 

- Ko. 1197. Bhava-viveka, a contemporary of Dharma-pala (Yuan 
Ohwang, Si-yd-ci, p. oSO. Cf. Walleser, Der iUtere Vedanta, p. 39), also 
calls the fifth category s(lmanya-vi4esa (No. 1237, p. G56). 

= No, 1198. ^ No. 1198, p’ llSa. ^ No. 1197, p. 26. 

No. 1198, pp. 76u, 86«., 1056, lUa ; No. 1197, pp. 8a™6, 4a ; No. 1198, 
pp. lOOa-6, 10G«.- 6, 109a, 1116, li2a-, 114a-6, 116«, 1176, 138a ,; No. 1197, 
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'.IJni' versa! ifcy , is confined ^-to existence. , Existence ,is 
common to all things, so that it is called universality.^ 
Existence is something different from substances, attributes, 
and so on.^ It has reality and is perceptible, depending 
upon its substratum.^ Consequently, existence is one, and 
the cause of the cognitions with regard to all things that 
they -are existent. - _ ; 

Universalitj^-particiilarity as the fifth category incliides 
substance-ness, attribute-ness, action-ness, and earth -ness,- 
colour-ness, pot-ness, cow-ness {go-tva);\ eto. It is also 
something different from the substrata. Things are 
common to one another in one respect, but they are 
particular in the other respect.^ Universality-particularity 
is manifokU and pervades the substrata. It is real, 
eternal, and perceptible. Like existence, universality- 
particularity is the cause of its cognition. Whether tlie 
category includes the ultimate particulars is not clearly 
stated ; but it is inferred from the explanation of atoms 
and of the process of their combination that it does 
include them. 

In Roha-gutta’s opinion universality was divided into 
three : malid-sdmdnya, sattd-sdvidnya, and sdmdnya- 
visem-sdmdnycL These three subdi visions resol ve them- 
selves, as a logical consequence, into- two subdivisions, 
tiie highest universality {pava-sdmdnya), and tlie lower 
universality {cqxMXi-sdmdnyci), m accepted by 

Pr. BIl According to Pr, Bh. the highest universality 
is nothing but existence, and the lower uni versa! it j?- 
includes all sorts of universality with tlie exception of 
existence and the ultimate particulars, the latter of whicli 
are And Pra^asta - pada remarks that 

^ No. 119S, pp. lOOct, 112ct. 

2 1197 ^ 2b, 

3 No. 1198, p. 100a. 

^ p. 112a. 

® p. Sla. 

« Pr. Bh„ pp. 11-13, 311-22. 
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existence is tlie only pi'oper universality, a,nd the lower 
universality is also called particularity, but tlie ultimate 
particulars are not called universality. Dharma-pala’s 
account of universality (existence) exactly corresponcls to 
the higher universality in Pn Bk., while universality- 
particularity includes the lower universality and 
particularity. If the liighest universality is the only 
proper universality thei'e can hardly be reason for 
classifying the lower universality under the fifth category 
universality. In consequence of this the category 
universality-particularity was established. As the lower 
universality was classified under tlie fiftli, the name of 
tlie fifth category was changed from particularity into 
univei'sality-particularity. 

Sahkara-svamin, as a disciple of Dig-naga, must have 
lived in the fifth-sixth century, and he ^vas almost a 
contemporary of Prasasta-pfida. Consequently, the change 
of particularity into universality-particularity took place 
about the time of P rasas ta-pada.^ 

Bub our treatise differs from tliese in regard to this 
point, because it enumerates existence or universality, 
universality - particularity, and particularity as tliree 
distinct categories. 

Prasasta-pada and the other aiitliority adduced by 
Saiikara - svamin and Dharraa - pala have the common 
opinion that universality can be limited to existence only. 
And the former maintains that the ultimate particulars 
are only particularity. Therefore, the lower universality 
is a medium between uni versa! ity proper and particularity 
proper. The ultimate particulars can, as the name itself 
proves, never be universality. If so, the ultimate 
particulars cannot logically be classified under universality- 
particularity, because they are only particularity. The 
logical consequence has been followed by the author of 

^ Ct Sapta-padilrthl of Biraditya (Vizianagram Skt. S., voL vi) : 
‘‘ samanyain param aparam paraparam ca-iti trividhaiii ’’ (p, 12). 


otir' , treatise, 'anci. uii.i versality-part iciilarity. is esta.blislied 
as,' 'a /category : distii^^^ particularity. „ , ./, 

;, The later :¥aisesika., subsequent, ' to ,' Siv.aditya. .,a,.iic! 
'IJdayana, acknowledged ■ non--' existence as a s.eveiitli 
categoiy. ,, Non-existence is affirmed in V,S., but it is not 
a- catecrorv. If this establishment of a seventh category 
can, be jiisti -tied;, the establishment' of. the' three ..distinct 
categories, .universality; universality -.particularity, and 
particularity in ■ the treatise," '-may ■ also, claim, to .' be, 
jiistitied.. 

. ' -As for the otli'er categories (potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and no.n- existence), they are. not historical developments.,, 
but are directly derived from the sutra. Consequentkv, 
the,y will be treated in the following notes, 

3. Oar main task is almost finished; but we sluiH 
proceed to collect some ixiiscellaneous accounts of the 
- ¥,a.isesika. 

(a) Asahga wrote many voluminous works, but he did 
not refer to the Yaisesika as his predecessors did. He 
distributed the doctrines of other systems than Buddhism 
into sixteen classes.’^ Even in those classes the A^aisesika 
is not cl earl 3? indicated. 

(b) Ahisu-bandhu is also a great writer ; but distinct 
references by him to the A^aisesika are exiguous. AA^e shall 
extract two passages from his works. In the Karrnd- 
slddlta - lyrakitvcuia - mstra - he states tliat, '' Kanridir 
maintains that atoms conjoin with one another and 
produce eftects (aggregates). The cognition of lengti/i 
is produced by seeing the long side (of an object), that 
of shortness is by seeing the short side. The cognition of 

^ To{MJcd7'?/a-bhrmu-Mstm (No. 1170), ch. iii, p. 3 f. ; Praharmuirya- 
v(lcd-mUra-lcd7'ihLt{iyio, 1202), p. S9a; Praharandrya-vdcd-klsirad^o. 1177), 
oh. is;, pp. 35a-/>. The first is ascribed to the Bodhi-satfcva Maitreya. 
but it ivS naturally by Asahga, 

No. 1221 — No. 1222; p. 90& = 95a. The former was translated in 
651 A. I), and the latter in 541. 

“ In one of the two translations Kanada is rendered (‘Hbe system of) 
corn-piece-eater . This is also found in No. 1198, p. 925. 
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square comes from the equal length of the four sides, anu 
that of sphericity from things globular in ail the sides. 
I^lie cognition of height is produced from thecoin'ex form, 
and tliat of lowness from the concave form. The cognition 
of flatness comes from the even surface of things, and 
tliat of unevenness comes from the jagged siuTace. When 
things possessing various colours are rotating, the cognition 
of variegated colour is produced.” Fr, Bh., and our 

treatise mention small (a# it), large {mahat), short (Jirasixi ), 
long (d%rgha), nxid spherical Cpdrimandalya) : but this 
passage explains them in detail; Among followers of 
the Yaisesika these explanations were proliabl}'- adopted, 
because tliey appear to be quite natural. 

In the Biid(lha-gotra-sddra^ Vasii~bandlin refutes the 
realism of the Vaisesika in respect to sound. .He says that 
“ the Vaisesika maintains tliat sound is of three sorts — 
sound destroyed by the eftect, sound destroyed by the 
cause, and sound destroyed by both”. These qualities of 
sound correspond to tlie theory of niomeutariiiess of sound 
ill the Stvtya-siddhi-mstnt and Fr. Bh. But they are, 
for the first time, distinctly mentioned in our treatise. 
Vasu-bandiiu also mentions that sound as an attribute 
cannot, according to the Vaisesika, possess any attribute. 
This is a very important doctrine of tlie Vaisesika. Vasu, 
commenting on the Baia-msfra, says that ‘hsound can, 
accordino: to the Vaisesika/^ neither ;be called great nor be 
called low (small ) The me^^ning is that great ( large) ” 
and “small”, being attributes, cannot qualify sound at all. 

Tlie above passages do nob supply important materials : 
but they prove that some doctrines, which are not found 
in V.8. and Fr. Bk. and are met with in our treatise, are 
nob originated hy the author of the treatise and existed 
before his time. 

As to emancipation (moksa, copavarga, niMreyasa), V.S. 

I No; 1220, pp. 

^ Sata-mstra, p. 4S/c 
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does not clearly mention it/ while Pn 5/i. fully describes 
it.- In this matter Chinese translations supply some 
materials. 

Deva states in his Sata-sdstva^ : ‘‘The other says, 
‘ there is emancipation, which is eternal and has no 
distress (Mem). Emancipation is the mental state free 
from distress (SiUra)' ” The Vaisesika s concept of 
eniancipation seems to he negative, as in the case 
of other systems, although the system is not at all 
pessimistic.^ 

Vasu remarks in another passage that disciples of 
Uluka recite the Vciisesika-’Sidra, which, in a passage 
relating to the category “attribute”, says that, when a man 
washes his body (in the River Gaiiga) thrice a day and 
offers something to fire, etc., twice a day, a kind of good is 
produced in, and resides in, himself.*^ Ci~tsM explains 
tlie passage in his commentary : “ Washing one’s body is 
preparatory to the production of good, because washing 
purifies, while offering fire, etc., produce good. But such 
a kind of good is not the final good and only leads to 
heaven.” ^ Tliis is called an exaltation (ah]iyudaya)J and 
is different from the liighest good (nihsreyasa) in F.aS. 

(g) Paramartha (499-569 a.d.) describes the Vaisesika 
doctrines in the LaJcmndnusdra-sdstra^ : “According to 
the Vaisesika self (dtman) lias fourteen sort>s of mark, 
i.e. the five external and tl}e nine internal (F,/St 3, 2, 4). 
The former are breathing out, breathing in, closing 

^ See notes on eli. i, 3, 23, 24 (merit and demerit). 

2 272-82. 

^ eh. ix, p. 47/>. 

Cf, V.S. 6. 2, 15~1S ; 0, 2, 10-lG ; Handt, loc. cit. , p. 13 f. 

^ Ch. i, p. 37/^ 

I)amiho%‘ZohiL-zdkit/d, 73, bk. 5, p. .3836. 

' (>, 2, 1 ; 6, 2, S-9 ; 10, 2, 8 ; 1, 1, 2-3. 

® No. 1280, pp. 796-80a. The work is ascribed to Oiina-niati, a disciple 
of Vasu-bandhu, but the extant work is not Guna-mati’s orig’inal, 
because the contents evidently confute the authorship of Guna-inati. 
Paramartha translated the original work and commented on it (No. 1504, 
p. 656), The extant work is one part of his own commentary. 
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(lit. winldiig), opening (lit. eyes, and life. 

The latter nre the following : The system maiiitaiiis that 
self is eternal, and mind (man is as regards extension 
atomic (3, 2, 5 ; 7,1, 23), but is also eternal (3, 2, 2). 
There are merit {dharma) and demerit (ad/iarma) apart 
from these.^ Merit is good and demerit is evil. They lead 
to contact of self with mind. Nine things are produced 
from the contact. From self and mind conies cognition 
(Imddlii), whicli recognizes everything. From cognition 
come pleasure (sidcJta) and pain {dulihha). Pleasure and 
pain produce desire (icclm) and aversion (dvem), i.e. desire 
is caused by pleasure and aversion is by pain. Desire and 
aversion produce etforfc {pray at na). By effort pain is 
avoided and pleasure is sought. Effort produces merit 
and demerit.^ Etenialists {Smvata-vddin) believing in 
existence in a future life practise asceticism in the present 
life; this is merit while Exterarinationalists {Uccheda- 
Dcidin), rejecting the future life, do not control their 
minds and commit evil; this is demerit. From merit 
and demerit comes impression (samskdra = bhdvancZ). 
Impression is tlie cause wliich reminds ns of past events 
(9, 2, 6-8). Merit and demerit, i.e. adp^ta,^ remain after 
•the present merit and demerit have gone away, and after- 
wards combine with self and produce a new merit and 
demerit, as stated above. Merit and demerit, i.e, ad/rda, 
cause the following five activities : the upward flaming of 
lire, tlie sideward blowing of wind (5, 2, 13), the failing 
down and sinking of earth and water (5, 1, 7 ; 5, 1, 18 ; 
5, 2, 3), the conjunction (and disjunction) of atoms witli 
(and from) one another (5, 2, 13), and the contact of seif 
with mind (5, 2, 13 ; 5, 2, 17 ; 9, 2, 6) . . . 

“ The tirthaka maintains that there are two kinds of 
dissolution of the world (scwhvarta), the antara-samvarta 

^ See Pr. Bh,, p. 10, tind notes oti'ch. i, 3, 22*^3 {merit and demerit). 
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and the lejah-stmivarta, The 'former has the diiratioii of 

800.000 kofls (koti— ien millions), that is, three of 

100.000 koUs. The first kalpa of 100,000 is is the period 
0 :f a, fire-world,, the .second of a water-world, and the th.ird 
'of a wiiid-woiid. During the 'first kalpa the. world is 
created a.nd dissolved, and so in the second and the third. 
At the time of dissolution every gross thing is dissolved 
into its component atoms, which exist without conjunction 
with one another throughout the period. At the time 
of creation, merit and demerit, i.e. adrsta, cause the 
combination of atoms. The combination of atoms through, 
or with, merit brings about sugati, while the combination 
through, or with, demerit brings about diirgati. By 
combination atoms grow bigger and bigger and produce 
the whole world. Self and mind conjoin with, and ai'e 
disjoined from, each other, when atoms do the same. 
After the three kalpas the antara-samvarta is over, and 
there comes the tejah-samvarta. When three Im^oas of 
the tejali-samvmia have elapsed, all atoms exist without 
conjunction with one another, and self and mind also 
exist without conjunction. At that time self is in 
temporary emancipation. Afterwards merit and demerit, 
i.e. adr^ia, cause tlie conjunction of seif with mind ... 
One who seeks eternal emancipation ouglit to devote 
himself to morality (siZa), liberality (ddna), asceticism 
(tapas), and yoga} From these four sorts of practice is 
produced tlie supreme merit which, leads to the attainment 
of emancipation or heaven. The supreme merit brings 
about exaltation (abhytidaya) and knowledge of truth 
(l((Mva~jnmui). Exaltation is enjoyment of pleasure in 
lieaven. Knowledgeof truth leads to eternal emancipation 
(i.e. niMreyasa), when merit and demerit, i.e. aarsZa, have 
been completely destroyed, and self and mind never come 
into conjunction with each other, that is, when the nine 


^ 6, .1, 5-6, 2, 9 ; o, 2, 15-lS ; 6, % 14-16. 
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things are no more produced. The whole doctrine set 
forth depends upon tlie concepts of self and atoms.’"’ 

This statement agi-ees generally with but it is not 
exact!}" the same. The nine tilings, as the attributes of 
self, are not clearly stated in F./S. Fr. Bit} tries, for the 
first time, to prove the nine things to be attributOvS of self. 
Tiie proof evidently sliows that Pr, Bh, is the first work 
to enumerate tlie nine attributes of self.‘^ And the theory 
of the amia/m--smh,varta and the UjaJj-sa/rJivaria is also 
not found in. F^S'., although the dogma of transmigration 
suggests the introduetiou of the theory of creation and 
dissolution into the system. V,S. does not undertake to 
explain the process of creation, etc., but it tries to ‘explain 
tlie construction or the state of the world. Pr. Bh. 
explains the process of creation (srsti) Rud dissolution 
(samhdra).^ As for the way to and the means of the 
attainment of emancipation, Pr. Bh.'^ agrees with the above 
statement more exactly than does F.>S. These three points 
prove that Paramartha s statement came from Pr. Bh., and 
that Paramarfcha is later than Prasasta-pada. 

{(I) Lastly, Dharina-pala is important. Pie says : The 
Vaisesika maintains that, if the causes of pleasure and 
pain have been completely destroyed, and attachment to 
things has been rooted out, self becomes entire!}?^ alone 
(kevala), fi'ee from disturbances, and is in accordance with 
its real nature. Self in this state is not active any more, 
but absolutely happy and eternal. This is emancipation.”^ 

^ PP* 157-70. 

- p. 10, gunuli I'upa « rasa - gandha - sparsa - saiiikbyil - parimaria - 
prtbakfcva - sariiyoga - vilduiga - paratva - aparatva “ buddhi - sii kba - duh kha- 
iceba “ dvesa - prayatnas ca - iti kantha - uktah sapfcadasa ; ca - sabda ~ 
sainiiccitaii? ca guriitYa-dravatva-sneha-sariivSkara-udrsta (i.e. dbarraa- 
adharma)-«abdas ca sapfca - eva - ity - evam caturviiiisati - gumlli.” The 
passage proves that Pr. Bh. enumerates the twenty-four attributes for 
the first time after the sutra was composed. 

^ pp. 4S-9. 
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When we compare the passage with Pr. BL, pp. 28i™27 
we find them both in agTeement. 

Dharnnx-pala, from his own standpoint,^ refutes the 
Yaisesika/s concept of self, which is sometliing different 
from cognition, and he enumerates the nine attributes of 
self, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, 
impression, and cognition. These attributes pervade the 
su bstratu m sel f . ^ 

Mind is, according to his statement, corporeal, and its 
extension is the same as that of atoms- (2xiram'dmi), 
i.e. spherical (jMi'imandalya), V.8, ascribes the extension 
of atoms (aim) to mind ; but the sTiira does not use the 
term paramdmo, which is found in Blu In the latter 
work tlie term aim is not tlie designation of atoms, but 
one of the five sorts of extension {^Kirimdna), If mind 
is called anu in. the sense of Pr. Bias terminologv. the 
extension of mind must be the same as that of binary 
atomic compounds (dvyanuka) and non-eteraal.^ The 
passage, therefore, suggests that Dharma-pala knew the 
distinction between paramdim and aim. Consequently, 
we may conclude tliat the passage depends upon Pr. Bh, 

He further states that followers of Uluka.. say that 
the sense-organs, the eyes, etc., consist of fire-, ether-, earth-, 
water-, and wind-substance in order. The e3"es perceive 
three substances : fire, earth, and water, and especially 
colour. The skin perceives four substances out of the five, 
excepting ether, and especiall^^' touch. The ear perceives 
sound, the nose perceives smell, and the tongue taste 
F./?. does not assert that ether is the material cause of 
the ear. Otheiuvise ether must be an element {hlvtda.). 
But in F.S. ether is the cosrnical vacuum. Pr. BIl reckons 
ether as one of tlie five elements,® and as the material 

' Xo. I19S, p. S45. 

“ p, 81a. 

" See notes on cb. i, 3, 6 (extension). 

^ Ko. 1198, p. 109a. 
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cause of tlie organ {indriya-prakrti). The passage is 
proved to have come from Pr, BIl 

'^'The Vaisesika maintains that the sixtli categoiy 
(inherence) is one in its reality and pervades its 
substrata. Inlierence is snpersensuous (atmdriya) and 
imperceptible (apratyakmy^ These qualities of inlierence 
are not exactly stated in V.S,,- but they are clearly 
mentioned in Pr. Bh? Also the classification of substances 
into eternal and non-eternal, corporeal and incorporeal, 
and tlie classification of attributes into tliose pervading 
the substrata and those not pervading, etc., agree vdth 
Pr. BIl Moreover, tlie explanations of the categories, 
excepit the fourth and the fifth/ exactly agree with. 
Pr. Bh. 

The classi,fications of substances and attributes are also 
mentioned in our treatise. Besides, the two sorts of 
causes, eternal and non-eternal, and the contradictory and 
non -contradictory relations between causes and effects, 
e.g. between conjunction and actions, and between two 
actions, etc.,^ which are mentioned* in the treatise, are 
found in Dharma-pala’s works. 

Dharma-pala quotes some interesting opinions : — 

Some of the A^aisesikas are of opinion that “colour, etc., 
are the real objects and possess universality-particularity. 
The objects are perceived by the eyes, etc,, in consequence 
of the impression (santskdra)^ of colour, etc.’' Another 
contends that “ substances are perceptible in consequence 
of containing more than one substance, and in con- 
sequence of colour. AA'ithout these two conditions tlie}” 
are imperceptible, like wind and atoms’'. Another holds 
that “substances are perceptible in consequence of colour, 

^ No. 1198, p. 1007) ; No. 1187, p. 2b. 

Bluu'ma-pala knows the theory .of pa/car/a (No. 119S, p. 

» No. 1198, pp. .]14?>, 117&; 
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etc. But in liot water water hides the colour of fire, so 
that fire, though existent fin .water, cannot be perceived”. 
In a certain work (sdstra) of the' Vaisesika some, teachers 
ref ute this, opinion and ' say ' that '' when a wliite clotli 
has been dyed with blue or other colour, white cloth is 
not perceived any iiiore, but it cannot be contended that 
the cloth also is not perceived. When the blue colour 
is perceived, the essenced of the blue colour is also 
perceived. Tlie essence of the blue colour is inherent 
ill the cloth, consequently^ the clotli is perceived at tlie 
same time when tlie blue colour is perceived. In like 
nianner, tliougli the colour of fire is not perceived, fire 
can be perceived, wlien water is perceived in consequence 
of colour, because tire is conjunct with water 

The first two opinions are found in as well as in 
Pr. Bh . ; but the latter two can be traced neither in the 
two works nor in our treatise. From tliese passages we 
may conclude that tliere were many different opinions 
among the Vaisesikas before Dharma-pala. Kwhei-ci’s 
mention of the eigliteen schools of the system, tlioiigh 
it cannot be accepted as it stands, is to some extent 
true. And it is confirmed by the record of the Jaina 
scliism, by the Satya--sicldhi-sajstra, and by tlie com- 
mentaries on The autlior of the treatise may not 

be considered as the representative of Iiis time ; but 
contemporary works, if any, are either non-existent or 
not yet discovered, and the treatise has a close relation 
to V.S. and Pr, Bh., so that the autlior play^s a significant 
pai‘t in the history of the fi^aisesika. 

ll/iCNOWN.'-TO- D eVA,.. etc.: 

1. A few remarks on the Nyaya may be added. 
Tlie Nyaya was not known to Kautilya (oOO B.C.), but 
tbe system had been constituted before Hari-varman 

’ “ Blue-colour-ness {nila-rflpa-tBa).” 

= No. 1198, p. 106a. 
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(c*. 260 xl.B.). Not only Hari-varman, but also Deva 
referred to the Nyay a theories. And even AsYa-gliosa 
laiew the five-membered (^panca-avayava) reasoning, as 
shown in, what follows. ■ 

In i\\Q SibtraXcmM states: ‘'Kansika said to liis 
friend: 'The Samkliya-siltTa (i.e. the theories of the 
Saihkhya) may essentially be summarized in the iive- 
Tiiembered reasoning: 1, thesis (pratijnd); 2, reason 
(hehb) ; 8, QXB>m^le (icdaharmia or drstanta) ; 4, applica- 
tion (u 2 Mnaya); and 5, conclusion {nigamcma)} But 
the Sdmkhya-sutra cannot supply any example, . . . 
because , . . the Sdmkhya-sibtrct explains that p)raclhdna 
prakfti) is not produced by any other thing; it has 
an eternal nature/and produces all things; it is uni- 
versally pervading {vihli%b\ and (at the same time) 
penetrates everywhere ^ (sarva-gata). The explanation 
contains a contradiction, because there is in the world 
nothing such as to produce other things and never to be 
produced by anything else. Also, a thing which is uni- 
versally pervading and penetrates everywhere is proved to 
liave been wrongly conceived. An universally pervading 
thing cannot move anywhere, and a thing which moves 
cannot be universally pervading ; the concepts are 
inconsistent with each other , . / ^ 

Jacobi remarks on Kautilya s saying {Bmnkhymh Togo 
Lokdyatam ca-ity dnv%ksiM) that " Wir haben jetzt die 
Gewissheit, dass Saihkhya und Yoga schon 300 v. Chr. 
bestanden, und zwar als philosophische Systeme, die sich 
auf logische Beweissflihrung stlitzten (dnviksiki), und 
nicht etwa nur in der Form intuitiver Spekiilatiori, 
wie das sogenannte ' epische Saihkhya das nur eine 

^ Huber, in his translation^ identifies these with kibda, a7iu7ndna, 
npamdna, Fegalite and la certitude absolue (or with pratyakm or mhda^ 
anumdna^ upaintma^ artlmpatii^ and anxipalabdhi), pp. 15-16. Bub Lun4 
(reasoning) in Chinese does nob pmTtiaxm as he undersbands ib. 

" This is a liberal rendering in the Chinese translation. 

3 VoL i, pp. 72a-736. 
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popularisierende Entartung des eigentliclien Saiiikliya 
isf’d If the Sfuiikliya was employing logical demonstra- 
tion in 300 B.c.,, the Samkhya of the time of Asva-ghosa 
may possibly have introduced the five-meinbered reasoning 
into the system." 

2. The essential and characteristic feature of the Nyaya 
is the hve-membered reasoning. Accordingly, the syste- 
matization of the Nyaya mode of reasoning is earlier 
than the Christian era. As for the origin of the Nyaya, 
we can trace it at the time of Maha-vira and Buddha. 
The Jaina canons hold that there are four sorts of 
(= pramoum, means of knowledge), which are exactly the 
same as those in the Nj^aya, and employ a primitive 
form of reasoning.*^ The Bralima-jdla-siUta tells us tliat 
there were many teachers addicted to logic (tarkin) and 
reasoning (mimdonsin),^ 

But argumentation naturally prevailed among philo- 

^ Zm* FrilhgescMchte der indischen Philosophie, p. 738. 

2 The Samkhya system is very logical, as seen in S.K, S.K., v. o, 
defines anmndna “ tal-Iihga-lihgi-purvakam”. The definition maybe 
taken to mean the abstract and universally valid relation between the 
middle [linga) and the major term {lingin)^ i.e. vydpti. If this is really 
the case, the definition favours the supposition that S.K. adopts the 
three-membered reasoning, which is more advanced than the five- 
membered ; and some verses in B. K. really propound the three-membered 
reasoning (vv. 9, 15-18). But according to the Gauda-pada-hhasya on 
that verse the definition does not always represent the universally valid 
relation ; and, also, according to Kumarila’s BloJca-vdrttiJca (A-mwiuna- 
prndccJieda, v. 143), the Vindhya-vasins (Isvara-krsna, the author of 
S,K,, etc.) did not know the universal vyapti^ hub only the vydpti which 
is valid in special cases. And the verses in S.K, are necessarily short, 
because they are in the Arya metre. Besides, the commentary on S. K. 
in the Chinese translation and th.Q Gauda-pada hhdsya always use the 
five-niemhered reasoning. Consequently the Samkhya is proved to have 
used the five-me inhered reasoning even at the time of Isvara-krsna and 
his followers. Such is the case with uK.S. as well as V,S. The three- 
membered reasoning was elaborated by Dig-naga for the first time in the 
history of Indian logic (No. 1223 = No. 1224, ^3. 2b ~ p. 76). 

^ As for the term hetu in this sense, see before. According to Colebrooke 
the four sorts of pra7nana are acknowledged by the N^mya only. 

^ Tidya-bhusana, History of the Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 4-5. 

^ Ibid., p. 60. 
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sophers .even in e.arly ...times.. .A' remarkable ' example 
is found in the Brhad-dranyalca-iLfcmis^^ (the third 
adliyaya), mid the Ghdnclogya-tbpanimd {"1, 1, 2) reckons 
Fu/tom/b^a (Dialogue) ^ as one of the sciences at that time. 
But these cannot be regarded as the direct origin of the 
Ny ay a , reasoning. 

The. establishment of a kind of syllogistic .form seems to 
have been necessitated by Sahjaya Velatthi-putta and other 
sophists. Maha-vira was forced to establish the Sydd- 
vdda (Sapta-hhangi-naya) and the Nayas. Buddha had 
a special mode of answering questions.- A Jaina sage, 
Bliadra-bahu (died 293 B.c.)d elaborated a syllogistic form 
with ten members (dasa<vvayava-vdkya)^ Tliis form 
appears to forestall the five-membered form of the Nyaya ; 
but another syllogistic form with ten members, which is 
set forth by Vatsyayana,^ may have preceded the five- 
membered form. The first five of the ten members are, 
as Vatsyayana asserts, superfluous as members of a syllo- 
gistic form. 

In the times previous to the author of M,S. there were 
a great many sophists, as seen from the fifth chapter of 
where the twenty-four kinds of futility (jdti), and 
the twenty-two kinds of “ unfitness to be argued with 
{oiigraha-sthdna) are mentioned. Futility is also mentioned 

^ Logic, according to »Samkara and to Max Muller’s translation. 

■ - This is called the catvdri ri/dhtrandni, viz. dcdthm^vydkaraya, vihhajya- 
vydhirana, parijiyrcclid - vydkarana, and sthdpwtilya - vyd]i:ara7ia. See 
Vihhdm’ktstra (No. 1279), ch. 7, pp. 23 «-?a (the text of the Library of the 
India Office). Also the MaM--praj'nd-^draQnitd-&d,8tra often refers to it 
(vol. XXXV, p. S5Z?, etc,). 

® Jacobi, Kalpa-mtra, p. 11 ; SBE., vol. xxii, p. xlii. 

Yidya-bhusana, loc. cit., pp, 6-7 ; Leumann, ZDMG,, xlvi, p. 649. 
The ten members are -pratipid, pratipid-vihhahti^ hetu, hetuMhlmkti, 
vipal:m, vipakm-pratisedha, drstdnta, dsankd, dsmikd-pratisedhaf and 
nigammia. 

® On N.B* 1, 1, 32. They are^yjlasct, sarhMya, kikya-prapti^ prayojmia^ 
scDiimya-vyuddsa, pratijnd, hetii, uddharmia, upa 7 iaya, and nigammm. 
This is also referred to by Dig-naga, who says ^^pjiidsd, etc., and 
upmiaya and nigainwna are excluded from the syllogistic form ’’ 
(No. i223 = N’o. 1224, p. 26 = p. 76). 
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in the Up(%ija-]cat(.mlya-hTday^^^^ (20 kinds), the 

Tar]cci4dstra- (22,, oih 27; kinds), and. Dig-naga’s Eetu- 
vidyd-7iydya-dvdra4a^^^^^ (22 kinds). “Unfitness to he 
argued with” is also mentioned in these three works, and 
the Tar ka4dstra^ perfectly agrees with li.S. in this point, 
thoiigli the explanations sometimes agree with, sometimes 
differ from, those of Vatsyayana. The agreement evidently 
shows that the “ unfitness to be argued with ” in this work 
was derived from iY.S'. 

3. The date of W,S. has been discussed by Jacobi and 
Siiali, as stated above. The former places the date in 
200-500 A.D., wdiile the latter places it in 300-350. The 
basis which Jacobi took for his argument is the fact that 
.N.S. attacks the theory of Sunya-vada, but the Vijiiana- 
vada is not alluded to. 

Nagarjun in his Vigraha- 

^ No. 1257, translated by Kekaya in 472 A. D. 

2 No. 1252, translated by Paramartha in 550 A. D. 

® No. 1223 *= No. 1224, translated by Yuan Chwang and by I-tsing. 

Oh. Hi, Migraha-sthdnai p. 72a. Bharma-gupta, a Buddhist of 
Southern India, came to China in 590 a.d. and died in 619 A.n. (Nanjio’s 
App. 11, 131). According to his Aj/e (No. 1493, p. 925, No. 1485, p. 665) 
he read the work in Sha-lo (a province of Chinese Turkestan), when on 
the way to China. What he read consisted of 2,000 slokas. But the 
extant work consists of about 330 slokas. Some of the oldest Catalogues, 
Nos. 1604, 1609, mention that the book is in 2 vols,, bub the extant one is 
in 1 vol. And the beginning of the work clearly shows that it is only 
a concluding part of the original. It has only three sections in 
a chapter, apparently the last, called Fariprcchd, (1) ‘‘wrong 
refutation”, (2) “true refutation (of jdtiy\ and (3) nigraha-^ilidna. 
The work is sometimes ascribed to Vasu-bandku, but this is doubtful. 
Paramartha commented on it, but the commentary (3 vols.) has been 
lost (No. 1504, pp. 565, 92a., No. 1609, p. 113 a, No. 1483, p. 775). 
He also translated the Nigraha-dJidna-kistra (1 vol.), the Pariprcchd- 
Md7'a> (1 vob), and the Cah-skwo- (or lim-) tdo4i-lmi (1 vol.) ; and he 
wrote a commentary (5 vols.) on the last, called the Explanation of the 
Omldim, All have been lost, Cah-sliwO' (or lun-) tdo-li literally means 
“correctly (truly) explaining reason (or reasoning) ”, which may have 
been the translation of Nydya. Yuan Chwang translates Nydya by 
“ true reason (or reasoning) ” {Oandi). If so, the CaU’Shivo- (or ln7if tdo~ 
lidun may have been a translation oi That the comxnentary 

consisted of 5 vols. suggests the five adhya3^as of JY.85 
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vyilvartamu'^' mys. : , “ If a , frwma/m ■..can - establisli objects, 
the needs also , tO' be' established, by another 

pram&na.;: What ■ sort, of prmnana can .establish the. 
pramana ? If (you say that) the pramana is established 
without another, your argument is incoherent and defective, 
so that /another reason should be' offered.^ .If (you 'say 
that) the pramana is compared to the light of a lamp, 
which illiiininates both itself^ and other things— so that 
the prammia can establish itself and other objects, your 
argument is a mistake, because the light does not illuminate 
itself like a pot ^ in the dark, and illuminatiug itself is 
inconsistent with illuminating other things.’' 

N.S, myB,2^TamdnataJi siddheJi 2 :)Tamcvmnam %mamdna- 
antara - s iddhi -prasangah,^ tad - vin ivriier vd pramana - 
siddhi-va t tats iddltih,^ na pradipa-prakamsiddhi-vat 
tatsiddJieli^ and kvacit tu nivrtti-darsandd anivrtti- 
darkmac ca kvacid anekdntah^ (2, 2, 17-19). If we 

^ No, 1251, pp. 13/), lStt~6. See Mdclkyamalca-vrlti {Prasanna-paddi 
Bibl. Bud,, No. 4), pp. 16, 30, 56 (n.), 69 (n.). 

“ See note 0. 

* According to the commentary “itself” means “light itself”. 

According to the commentaiy, if the light of a lamp can illuminate 
itself, the light must exist as being dark before it has been illuminated. 

A pot is dark in a dark room, before it has been illuminated. Just so in 
the case of illuminating itself. But the light is not dark j consequently 
it cannot illuminate itself. 

^ Ballantyne: “Since it is hv Broofs [pramdim) that the existence of 
Proofs is established, the existence of other Proofs presents itself (for 
demonstration).” 

^' Ballantyne: “Or in the absence thereof ( — i.e. of Proof, —since 
Proof may, in virtue of itself, he Proof), then, just as Proof is established 
(iode])endently), so may this (viz. right knowledge, independently of 
any cause of it) be established.” The translator of the Vigraha- 
vydvartcini may have understood -m pramdiia-siddhi-vattx.s -vd<i-%)Tamd7m- 
siddhi -vat. 

' Ballantyne: “It is not so (—that an endless series of Proofs of ** 
}?roofs are required — ), because it (viz. Proof) really is, just as the light 
of a lump is.” 

® This last sutm is nob reckoned as a $utra by the editor of the 
Pfydya-hhdsya (Bibl. Ind.) or by the Nymja-sMra-vrtii of Visva-natha: 
but Vacaspati-misra exmmerates it as a sfitm in his Nydya-sucX-nibandha 
(App. in the Psydya-vdrttika^ Bibl. Ind,). 
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compare the latter with the former, we can hardly deny 
the relatioiiship between the two passages. The Tigralia- 
vyavarta'm is principally engaged in refuting the realistic 
explanation of pramdna andj^m^iieya (objects of pramdna) 
and establishing the author’s idealistic system. Pramdna' s 
are enumerated as four : perception {pratyalcsa), inference 
(pjniimdna), analogy and trustworthy instruc- 

tion ^ (kibda). The refutation in this work of the relation 
between pramdna and prameya, and the answer and the 
attack by N.S, on the Sunya-vada, may lead to the 
supposition that the sutra was composed about the same 
time as Nagarjuna and Deva, in order to protect the 
realistic standpoint against their attack. If such be the 
case, the date of N.S. may be placed in 150-250 a.b. 

4. As stated above, N.S. was commented upon by an 
unknown author before Vatsyayana. The next extract 
from Pingala’s commentary on the Madhyamiha-sdstra 
seems to represent an explanation of inference earlier 
than Vatsyayana s Bhdsya, But it cannot be ascertained 
whether Pihgala quoted from the commentary by the 
unknown author or not. 

‘'If you argue that the existence of self is established 
hy prammia, this is not possible, because the four sorts of 
p>ramdn.a cannot support it. The four sorts are, namely, 
1, perception {])ratyaksa) \ 2, inference (ammidna), e.g. 
we infer the existence of fire from smoke ; 3, analogy 
(upayndna), e.g. for people wlio have not as yet seen brass, 
brass is compared to gold ; and 4, trustworthy instruction 
{dpta-vacana — kibda), e.g. in assertions like ‘ there exist 
hell (naraka), heaven (svarga), and the Uttar adctir us 
(a kind of paradise) which are altogether unascertainable 

^ The Updya-lcauMyadirdaya-sastra also enumerates four, Asanga 
enumerates three, pratyaJcsa, anumdna, SindMda (No. 1170, pp. 65^-686), 
while Dig-naga admits only two, pratyahsa and anumdna. Dig-naga 
says, ^*sahda and upamdna are contained in pratyalcsa amimdna^^ 
(No. 1223 ™ No. 1224, p. 3a = p.. 8a), After Dig-n%a all Buddhists 
admit only tw’O. 
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by perceptioQ, but are believed upon the authority of 
trustworthy instruction.^ The existence of self can never 
be proved by any sort of pra77idna: that is to say, 
existence is not proved by perception or by inference. 
Inference is reasoning concerning an object which has not 
jret been experienced from an object which has been 
seen, e.g. if a man has ever seen that, where smoke is, 
there is fire,^ he can afterwards infer the existence of fire 
from seeing smoke. This is not applicable to the proof of 
self. If you argue, 'we can prove the existence of self 
from seeing the five sJca^idhas, because we have seen that 
self conjoins with the five skandhas. This is also supported 
by the following sorts of reasoning. There are three sorts 
of inference, pdi^vavat, hsavat, and sdmmiyato drsta. 
The is the reasoning in which a man has formerly 

known that where smoke is there is fire, and afterwards 
infers the existence of fire, as in the former cases 
{pwrvavat), from seeing smoke.® The semvat is the 
reasoning in which a man, having known that one grain 
of rice has been cooked, can infer from that that all other 
£:rains in the cooking kettle have also been cooked.^ The 
sdmdiiyato drsta is the reasoning in which a man, having 
seen that another person has started from one place and 
arrived at another, and having hence known that he 
is locomotive, can infer from that that the sun has 

^ Cf. Gau(fa- 2 ^Lida-hhdsya on ^.AV, v. 4. 

“ Literally, ‘‘if a man has once seen that fire has smoke, afterwards 
he can infer the existence of fire from seeing smoke.” The first part is 
not strictly logical, but it may be justified if the author means the first 
experience, which is followed by the knowledge of the concomitant 
relation between fire and smoke, when the experience is repeated. 

^ This is the second explanation of the purvavai in Vatsyayana’s 
Bhdsya. The Bhasya says, “purvavad iti yatra yatha purvam pratya- 
ksabhutayor anyataradarsanena-anyatarasya-apratyaksasya - anumanam, 
yatha dhumena-agnir iti ” (p, 13). 

^ This example is not found in the Bhasya, A similar example is used 
in the Gaiida-pdda-hhdsya on S,K,, v. 5, ‘^se?avad yatha samudrad ekam 
jalapalam lavanam asadya sesasya-apy asti lavaimbhava iti.” This has 
the same meaning as the above. See notes on ch. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 
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motion, tlioiigh not seen, because the sun moves from the 
east to the west.^ In like manner pain, pleasure, aversion, 
desire, and cognition, etc., are known to have a substratum, 
just as a people has the king as supporter’^ — this is not 
possible. The reason is that in the procedure of the 
mmanyato drsta we infer that the sun has motion, because 
we have observed its change of place; but in the case of 
self its existence cannot possibly be inferred from the 
skandhas, because the conjunction of self with the 
skandhas has not been observed. In the same way 
existence is not proved by trustw^ortby instruction, because 
trustworthy instruction has its origin in perception. 
Consequently, self cannot he concluded to be something 
existent.’'^ 

Vatsyayana explains the three sox’ts of inference in two 
ways. According to the first of these the pUrvavat 
is reasoning from cause to effect, i.e. from the present 
to the future, and the sesavat is reasoning from effect 
to cause, i.e. from the present to the past, while the 
samdnyato drsta occurs only in the present.'^ This 
explanation was followed by the unknown commentator 
on S.K. in the Chinese translation. The second explanation 
is more logical, and almost agrees with Pihgala's, as 
stated above. The pimuvat in the second explanation 
is after all the same as the sesavat in the first, as 
Vatsyayana suggests,^ including tlie jpurvavat in the first 
explanation. Tlie samdnyato drsta in both the first and 
the second explanation is ■ the same reasoning as Piiigala 

^ This is the first explanatioa of samdnyato drsta in the Bhdsya* 
The same explanation is found in the Gauda-pdda-hMsya and Sabara- 
svrimin's Bhdsya on M.S. (p. 10). 

- The Bhdsya bv Vatsyayana, . yatha-iccha-adibhir atma iccha- 
adayo gunah gunas ca dravya - samsthanah tad yad esafii sthanarii sa 
atma-iti (p. 14). 

^ No. 1197, ch. xTiii, p. 43/>. 

^ Viltsyayaua says, ‘‘ trikala-yukta artha anurnanena grhyante’’ 
(P* H). 

® See n. 3, p. 87. ’ , 
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explains it. Then there is no logicah reason for the 
sesavat in the first explanation ; heneet the rai has 
to be explained after Pihgala’s manner and Vatsy ay ana's 
second explanation ^ ; they are complementary to each 
other. It appears that Vatsyayana mtmded in his Bhasy a 
to comprise and unite difterent explanations. 

5. It, has been stated, thatDeva and Hari-varman did not' 
distinguish' the'' Ny ay a school from, the 'Yaisesika, orrather 
they did not regard the Nyaya as a system distinct from 
the Yaisesika. Pihgala and Yasu may have been of the 
same opinion, because, commenting on tlie works of 
Nligarjuna and Deva, they did not make a distinction 
between the two s37’stems and confused the Nya^^a theories 
with the Yaisesika. 

Such a tendency is also found even among followers of 
the Nyaya ; since the author of the srlfm uses the 
Yaisesika theories, Vatsyayana and Uddyota-kara use the 
Yaisesika theories manj^^ times, and Udd 3 ^ota-kara calls 
Kanada Pciramarsf, and the Vaisesika-sutra the mstra 
or the siitrcL Followers of the two systems, at least the 
Naijmyikas, did not disapprove of this attitude. liandt 
holds the opinion that the iiame Yaisesika in early times 
must have included followers of Kanada and Gotama. 
Brahmanas and Buddhists usually reckon them as followers 
of one s}^stem. Even Saiikara, naming the Yaisesika 
S 3 "stem the school of Ivaiia-bhuj, criticizes the N}’'a\"a 
theories in the course of his refutation of the former. 
In Madliava's Sarva-darsaiia-samgraha the term Nyaya 
is only applied to the theory of logic.^ 

^ Sesavan nama parisesah sa ca prasakta-pratisedlie ^nyatara-apra~ 
saiigac chisyamaoe sampratyayah. Of. S.-fattva-kaimxidi on S,K.^ v. a, 
and A. Burk, Die Theoj'k der Schlussfolgerung (amunchia) nack dcr 
S.-t.-Jcainnudl des VdcaspafDmisrat YOJ.^ voL, xv, pp. 251-64, 1901. 
The ’division between vita and avUa in anumdna is, as the wndter asserts, 
dependent upon the Nydija-Jcokit p. 728 (n.), not for the first time 
established by Vacaspati-misra. It has been used by Uddyota-kara in 
his Xydya-rdrttilca^ p. 126. 

2 Die atomidische Grundlage d&r Vaisesika-PMlosophie^ p. 26. 
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According to Hall’s Bibliography'^ Yacaspati - misra 
wrote works or commentaries on the five systems otlier 
than the Vaisesika. In his case the Yaisesika is probably 
considered as included in the Nyaya ; he wrote the 
Nyaya-varttiha-tatparya-tlka? Udayana^ wrote on tlie 
one hand a conimentary on JPr. Bh,, named Kirandvali, 
and a pure Yaisesika work called the Lalcsay avail ; and 
on the other the Ihydya^-vdrttilca-tdtparya-parimddhi 
and the Ktisimdnjali,^ The Kitsuindfijali is a Nyaya 
work, because Udayana enumerates the four sorts of 
pramdna.^ He himself is an eminent Naiyayika. In 
this work Udayana proves the existence of Paramatman, 
i.e. Isvara, and states the fourteen different opinions 
relating theretoJ The Naiyayika is one of them, but the 
Yaisesika is not enumerated. In the Kirandvali he also 
states the different opinions of the SMikhya, the Yoga, 
the Vedanta, and the Tautatita^ concerning emancipation 
{apavarga). If Udaj^ana had considered the Nyaya a 
distinct system from the Yaisesika, he would have referred 
to the Nyaya in the Kirandvali (a Vaisesika work). 
If his not having done so is due to being a Naijmyika, 

^ p. 87. Cf. Woods, Yoga-system of Patmijali^ p. xxi. 

^ Published in Vizianagram Skt. S., voi. xiii. Vacaspati-misra also 
wrote thQ Nydya-tattvaloka {Cat. of SlcL MSS. of the India Office, No. 1868). 

^ As for the dates of Yacaspati-misra and Udayana, see Cowell’s 
Introduction to his Kusumafijali ; Bodas’ Introd. to the Tarha-saikgraha, 
Introd, to th^JSfy ay a-vdrttiha-tdtparya-Uhd*, Candra-kanta’s Introd. to the 
Kusitmdhjali ; Professor Garbe, Berichte d. k. s. G. d. WC Philol.diist. 
Kh, iSSS ; and Keith, JRAS., 1S9S, pp. 522 f. Yacaspati-misra lived in 
the ninth century and Udayana in the tenth. 

^ Published as an appendix of the Kirandvali (Benares S.S.), and in 
the Pandit, xxi, 625 ff., with the Nydya-mnlctdvali. 

® Published and translated by Cowell with a commentary, Calcutta, 
1864 ; and also published by Candra-kanta with Udayana’s Fratarana,, 
a commentarv and a gloss, Calcutta, 1891 (Bibl. Iiid.). 

« Ch. 5. 

7 Ch. L 

® pp. 6~8. Tautatita” is the followers of Kumarila Bhatta, who are 
usually called the Bhatta. See Upashdra on 7, 2, 20, Vzvrtz, p. 461. 
Here the Tautatita is the representative of the Mimamsakas. 
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he would have cited the Vaisesika instead of the 
ISiyaya in . , the Kimtmafijali ' (a Nyaya ' work). , . We, 
face a dilemma in this point. If we suppose that he 
considered the two systems as one school, the dilemma 
can easil^J^ be solved. Vacaspati-misra also, being his 
predecessor and following Vatsyayana and Uddyota-kara, 
will not have made a distinction between the two 
schools. It may therefore be concluded that there were 
some teachers, even in the Nyaya, who did not regard 
the Nyaya as a distinct school. The facts that the 
term Nyaya as the name of a school is hardly found 
in the Chinese translation of the Trijyitaka, except in 
the Satya-siddhi-mstra and the Madhyantamigama- 
and that Buddhist writers often confuse the Nyaya 
with the Vaisesika, are probably due to this tendency, 
Udayana’s enumeration of the four systems, which includes 
the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, as the representative schools, 
shows that in those daj^s there was a growing tendency 
to reckon the so-called six systems as one group, since 
in earlier times the six systems {sad-darkmia) seem not 
to have been regarded as a group. 




DASAPADAETHI 


A TREATISE ON THE TEN CATEGORIES 
OF THE VAISESIKA 

Chapter I 

Individual Properties of the Ten Categories 
Section 1 . — Ten categories 

There are ten categories: 1, substance ; 2, attribute; 
8, action ; 4, universality ; 5; particularity ; 6, inherence; 
7, potentiality ; 8, non-potentiality; 9, commonness; and 
10, non-existence. 

Section 2 . — Suhstance 

What is the category substance ? Nine substances are 
called the category substance. 

What are the nine substances? 1, earth; 2, water; 
3, fire; 4, wind; 5, ether; 6, time; 7, space; 8, self; 
and 9, mind — these are the nine substances. 

What is earth ? That which has colour, taste,, smell, 
and touch (as its attributes) is called earth. 

What is water? That which has colour, taste, touch, 
fluidity, and viscidity (as its attributes) is water. 

What is fire ? Tliat which has colour and touch (as its 
attributes) is fire. 

What is wind ? That which has touch only (as its 
attribute) is wind. 

What is ether ? That which has sound only (as its 
attribute) is ether. 

What is time ? That which is the cause of the notions 
of simultaneity, non-simultaneity, slowness, and quickness 
with respect to that and this (thing) is time. 
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What is space ? That which is the cause of the notions 
of the east, the south, the west, and the north, etc., is space. 

What is self ? That of which the recognition of an 
inherent cause of cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, impression, merit, and demerit, etc., is the mark (of 
• its existence) is self. 

What is mind? That of which the recognition of a 
non-inherent cause (for the production) of cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, and 
impression is the mark (of its existence) is mind. 

Section 3. — Attrihide 

What is the category attribute ? Twent3^-four attributes 
are called the category attribute. 

W^hat are the twenty -four attributes? 1, colour; 
2, taste ; 3, smell ; 4, touch ; 5, number ; 6, extension ; 
7, individuality; 8, conjunction; 9, disjunction; 10, 
priority; 11, posteriority; 12, cognition; 13, pleasure; 
14, pain ; 15, desire ; 16, aversion ; 17, effort ; 18, gravity ; 
19, fluidity; 20, viscidity; 21, impression; 22, merit; 
23, demerit; and 24, sound — these are the twenty^-four 
attributes. 

What is colour ? Colour is the quality whicli has one 
(substance) aKS its substratum and is perceived by the eyes. 

What is taste ? Taste is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived hy the 
/tongue., ' ' 

’Wliat is smell ? Smell is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived by the nose. 

AVhat is toucli ? Touch is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived hy the skin. 

What is number? Number is the qualities, unity, and 
so forth, which are inherent in every substance and the 
cause of the notions with respect to one substance and 
more than one, etc., that that is one and they are more 
than one, etc. 
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What is. extension. ? Smallness,, iargeii ess, shortness, 
length, and sphericity, etc., are called extension. 

Smallness is the quality which has a binary atomic 
compound as its inherent cause and the cause of the 
notion with respect to one substance, which is produced 
by two (atoms), that that is small. 

Largeness is the quality which is caused by plurality, 
is inherent in a ternary atomic compound, etc., wliicli 
arise from a kind of aggregation, and the cause of the 
notion that one substance is large. 

Shortness is the quality which has a binary atomic 
compound as its inherent cause, and the cause of the 
notion with respect to one substance, which is produced 
by two (atoms), that that is short. 

Length is the quality which is caused by plurality, is 
inherent in a ternary atomic compound, etc., which arise 
from a certain acrsrresration, and the cause of the notion 
that one substance is long. 

Sphericity is of two kinds : (1) absolute minuteness and 
(2) absolute largeness. 

Absolute minuteness is the quality which is possessed 
by, and inherent in, atoms, and the cause of the notion 
with respect to one substance that that is absolutely 
minute. 

Absolute largeness is the quality which is inherent in 
the substances ether, time, space, and self, and the cause 
of the notion with respect to one substance that that is 
absolutely large. It is also called all-pervading. 

What is individuality ? Individuality is the qualities, 
single individuality, and so forth, which are inherent in 
every substance, and the cause of the notions wdth 
respect to one and more than one substance that that is 
individual. 

What is conjunction? It is called conjunction when 
two separated things come to conjoin with each other. 

It is of three kinds : (1) conjunction produced by the 
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action of one of the two conjunct things, (2) conjunction 
produced by the actions of both, and (3) conjunction 
produced by conjunction. 

The conjunction produced by the action of one of the 
two conjunct things is that which is produced by an active 
and. an inactive thiilg, ■ ■ 

The conjunction produced by the actions of both is that 
which is f>rodiiced by two active things. 

The conjunction produced by conjunction is that in 
which an inactive thing, which consists of many substances, 
conjoins with ether, etc., when the thing is produced (by 
the conjunction of them). 

Wliat is disjunction ? Disjunction is the separation of 
two conjoined things from each other. 

It is of three kinds : (1) disjunction produced by the 
action of one of the disjunct things, (2) disjunction 
produced by the actions of both, and (3) disjunction 
produced by disjunction. 

The disjunction produced by the action of one of 
the disjunct things and the disjunction produced by the 
actions of both are explained by the analogy of the 
conjunctions. 

The disjunction produced by disjunction is that in which 
a formerly produced substance disjoins (part from part) 
through another cause, and then from ether, etc., after 
the substance has been destroyed. 

What is priority? Priority is the quality which is 
produced by one substance, upon which depends the 
notion of remoteness (of another substance) occupying 
the same time, etc., and the cause of the notion that that 
is remote. 

What is posteriority ? Posteriority is the quality which 
is produced by one substance, upon which depends the 
notion of nearness (of another substance) occupying 
the same time, etc., and the cause of the notion that that 


xs near. 
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,;Wliat is; cognition 1 That, by which eve.rj'' object, is, 
understood, is. cognition. 

It is of two kinds: (1) perception and (2) mference. 

Perception is the sensory representation which is 
originated when sense-organs and so on come into 
contact with colour and so on, residing in appreciable 
.substances. • , , 

Inference is of two kinds: (1) inference from seeing 
a common property, and (2) inference from not seeing 
a common property. 

Inference from seeing a common property is reasoning 
which produces knowledge of an inferred object, the 
whole of which is not seen, by seeing the inferential 
mark, by recollecting the connection of the inferential 
mark with the inferred, and by contact of self with 
mind. 

Inference from not seeing a common property is 
reasoning which produces all kinds of knowledge of any 
invisible objects by seeing the cause of, the effect of, or 
a thing conjunct with, them, or by seeing a thing inherent 
in the same object, or a thing contradictory to them, by 
recollecting the connection with each (of the five objects), 
and by contact of self with mind. , 

What is pleasure ? Pleasure is the quality of one 
substance, self, and its nature is satisfaction. 

What is pain ? Pain is the quality of one substance, 
self, and its nature is suffering. 

What is desire ? Desire is the quality ivhieh is inherent 
in one substance, self, and attaches to colour, etc. 

What is aversion ? Aversion is the quality which is 
inherent in one substance, self, and shuns colour, etc. 

What is effort ? Effort is the quality wdiich is inherent 
in one substance, self, and is volition which is produced 
by contact of self with mind caused by desire and 
aversion. 

What is gravity ? Gravity is the quality which is 
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inherent in the substances earth and water, and the cause 
of falling down of one substance. 

What is fluidity ? Fluidity is the quality which is 
inlierent in the substances earth, water, and fire, and the 
cause of flowing of one substance. 

What is viscidity ? Viscidity is tlie quality which is 
iulierent in the substance water, and the cause of cohering 
into one substance, like earth, etc. 

What is impression ? Impression is of two kinds 
(1) cause of reminiscence and (2) cause of actions. 

The cause of reminiscence is that which is inherent in 
self, and it is a particular mental impression produced by 
the impressions of the perceptive and the inferential 
knowledge of one substance. 

The cause of actions is impetus, which is produced by 
actions arising from impulsion, etc., and has one substance 
as its substratum, and is possessed by corporeal substances. 
This sort of impression is (identical with) impetus. 

What is merit? Merit is of two kinds: (1) activity 
and (2) cessation. 

Activity is the cause of (bringing about) pleasure in 
a desirable body, etc., is inherent in self, and destroys one 
substance by its effect. 

Cessation is the cause of (obtaining) delight in perfect 
cognition, which is free from attachment, is inherent in 
self, and desti-oys one substance by its effect. 

What is demerit ? Demerit is the cause of pain and 
impex'fect cognition, is inherent in self, and destroys one 
substance by its eftect. 

What is sound ? That which has one (substance) as its 
substratum and is perceived by the ears is sound. 

Section 4 — Action 

What is the category action ? Five actions are called 
the category action. 

What are the five actions? They are: (1) action 
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tlirowing upwards, (2) action throwing downwards, 
(3) action contracting, (4) action expanding, and (5) action 
going. 

What is the action throwing upwards ? The action 
thro wdiig upwards is the cause of the disjunction of the 
(formerly) conjunct, like atoms, etc., in the direction of 
upper and lower, in the intermediate directions, and in 
ether, etc., and has one substance as its substratum. 

What is the action throwing downwards? The action 
throwing downwards is the cause of the conjunction of 
the disjunct, like atoms, etc., in the direction of upper and 
lower, in the intermediate directions, and in ether, etc., 
and has one substance as its substratum. 

What is the action contracting ? The action contracting 
abides in large and long substances, has one substance as 
its substratum, and is the cause of the disjunction in which 
a thing (regarded as) fixed in the near end connects with 
the near region separating from the other region. 

What is the action expanding ? The action expanding 
abides in large and long substances, has one substance as 
its substratum, and is the cause of the disjunction in whicli 
a thing (regarded as) fixed in the near end disjoins from 
the near region connecting with the other region. 

What is action going ? The action going is that which 
can be inherent in every corporeal substance, has one 
substance as its substratum, and is the cause of conjunctions 
and disjunctions (in order). 

Section 5. — Universality 

What is the categor}?^ universality ? The category 
universality is existence. 

What is existence ? Existence is that which is inherent 
in all (things belonging to the following) categories, 
substance, attribute, and action, perceived by all the 
sense-organs, and the cause . of the recognitions with 



respect to substances, attributes, and actions that they 
are' existent. , 

Section 6 . — Particularity 

What is the category particularity ? The category 
particularity is that which exists in substances only, has 
one substance as its substratum, and the cause of the 
intellection of excluding others and determining the one. 

Section 7 . — Inherence 

What is the category inherence ? The category inherence 
is that which is the cause of the recognition with respect 
to the inseparable connection among substances, etc., that 
(the one) is here (in the other) ; its reality is one. 

Section Potentiality 

What is the category potentiality ? The category 
potentiality is that which is inherent in substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is indispensable for them to 
produce sometimes co-operatively their own common 
effect or sometimes independently their own particular 
effects. 

Section 9. — Non- 2 ^otentiality 

What is the category non-potentiality ? The category 
non-potentiality is that which is inherent in substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is indispensable for them in 
order to produce neither co-operatively another effect nor 
independently other effects than their own. 

Section 10 . — Commonness 

What is the category commonness ? The category 
commonness is that which is substance-ness, attribute-ness, 
and action-ness, and (also) earth-ness, colour-ness, and 
throwing-upwards-ness, etc., which are inherent in one 
thing contained in each of the three categories. 

Substance-ness is that which is inherent in every 
substance, the cause of the notion with respect to every 
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substance that it' is a substance, exists neither in attributes' 
nor in actions, and is perceived by both the eyes and the 
.touch-organ.. 

Attribute - ness is that which is inherent in every 
attribute, the cause of the notion with respect to every 
attribute that it is an attribute, exists neither in substances 
nor ill actions, and is perceived by all the sense-organs. 

Action-ness is that which is inherent in every action, 
the cause of the notion with respect to every action that 
it is an action, exists neither in snbstanCes nor in 
attributes, and is perceived by both the eyes and tlie 
touch-organ. 

Earth-ness and so on are defined in like manner. 

Section 11. — Non-existence 

What is the category non-existence ? Five non- 
existences are called the category non-existence. 

What are the five non-existences ? (1) Antecedent non- 
existence, (2) subsequent non-existence, (3) reciprocal 
non-existence, (4) natural non-existence, and (5) absolute 
non-existence — these are called the five non-existences. 

Antecedent non-existence is that in w'hich the cause 
and accessories for substances, attributes, or actions do not 
yet combine, and no effect is produced. 

Subsequent non-existence is that in which the produced 
substances, attributes, or actions have been destroyed after 
the force of their causes had been exhausted or the 
accessories for their overthrow liad been produced. 

Reciprocal non-existence is that whereby some sub- 
stances, etc., are not mutually present in others. 

Natural non-existence is that whereby existence, 
substances, and so on do not yet come either to conjoin 
with or entirely to abide in one another. 

Absolute non-existence is that whereby a thing cannot be 
produced and be absolutely axisen in the present, the past, 
and the future, because there is no cause for it. 
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Chapter II 

Common Properties of the Ten Categories 
Section 1 . — Substance 

1. Siibstances Active and Inactive, etc. 

Which of these nine substances are active ; which are 
inactive? 

Tlie five substances, eartli, water, fire, wind, and mind, 
are active, while the otlier four are altogether inactive. 

That they are corporeal or are incorporeal, liave 
impetus or liave no impetus, possess priority and 
posteriority, or possess neither prioritj^ nor posteriority, 
is explained as in the case of being active and inactive. 

2. Sifistances possessing Attributes, etc. 

Which of these nine substances are possessors of 
attributes ; which are not possessors of them ? 

All the substances without exception are possessors 
of attributes. 

That they are inhex'ent causes, liave each substance-ness, 
have each particularity, are not destroyed by their effects, 
and are causes which presuppose others, is explained in 
like manner. 

8. Substances possessing Totich, etc. 

Which of these nine substances possess touch ; wdiich 
do not possess it ? 

The four substances, earth, water, fire, and wind, possess 
touch, but the other five do not possess it. 

That they are both productive substances and causes of 
substances, attributes, and actions, or are only causes 
of either substances, or attributes, or actions (but are not 
productive substances), is explained in like manner. 
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4. Substcmces possessing Colour, etc, 

Whicli of these Bine substances possess colour : wliicli 
do not possess it ? \ ' 

The three substances, earth, water, and fire, possess 
colour, while the other six do not possess it. 

That they are visible or are invisible, and are objects 
of sight or are not objects o£ sight, is explained in like 
manner.' ; 

5. Substanees Eternal and Non-eterncdy eic. 

Of these nine substances five substances (ether, time, 
space, self, and mind) are eternal The other four ^Yil\ 
be discriminated as follows :• — 

Among these four substances the non-products are 
eternal, while the products are not eternal. 

That the}^ do not inhere in another substance or do 
inhere in another, do not consist of parts or do consist 
of parts, are not destroyed by their causes or are 
sometimes destroyed by them, are ultimate particulars 
or are not ultimate particulars, and are spherical or 
are not spherical, is explained as in the case of being 
eternal and non-eternal 

6. Substances and Sense-organs 

Of these nine substances five are (material causes of) 
the sense-organs, and the other four are not (material 
causes of) the sense-organs. 

What are the five ? They are earth, water, fire, wind, 
and ether. 

The sense-organ of smell consists of eartli, that of 
taste consists of water, that of sight consists of fire, 
that of touch consists of wind, and that of hearing 
consists of ether. 

7, Substances and Attributes . 

. Among the nine substances by reason of how many 
attributes is earth called the possessor of attributes ? It 
is by reason of fourteen attributes. 
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What are the fourteen attributes ? They are (1) colour, 
(2) taste, (3) smell, (4) touch, (5) number, (6) extension, 
(7) mdividuality, (8) conjunction, (9) disjunction, (10) 
priority, (11) posteriority, (12) gravity, (13) fluidity, and 
(14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is water called the 
possessor of attributes? It is by reason of fourteen 
attributes, " 

What are the fourteen attributes ? They are (1) colour, 
(2) taste, (3) touch, (4) number, (5) extension, (6) in- 
dividuality, (7) conjunction, (8) disjunction, (9) priority, 
(10) posteriority, (11) gravity, (12) fluidity, (13) viscidity, 
and (14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is fire called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of eleven 
attributes. 

What are the eleven attributes? They are (1) colour, 
(2) touch, (3) number, (4) extension, (5) individuality, 
(6) conjunction, (7) disjunction, (8) prioidty, (9) posteriority, 
(10) viscidity, and (11) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is wind called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of nine 
attributes. 

What are the nine attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) priority, (7) posteriority, (8) touch, and 
(9) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is ether called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of six attributes. 

What are the six attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) mdividuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, and (6) sound. 

By reason of how many attributes is time called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of five 
attributes. 

What are the five attributes ? They are (1) number. 
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(2) extensiGii, (3) indi\T^^ (4) coxy unction, and 
(5) .disjunction. 7 . ■ 

Space is explained as in the case of time. 

By reason of how many attributes is self called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of fourteen 
attributes. ' 

What are the fourteen attributes ? They ate (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) cognition, (7) pleasure, (8) pain, (9) desire, 
(10) aversion, (11) effort, (12) merit, (13) demerit, and 
(14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is mind called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of eight attributes. 

What are the eight attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) priority, (7) posteriority, and (S) impression. 

Beotioxi 2.— Attribiite 
1. Attributes Perceptible and Imperceptible 

Which of these twenty-four attributes are perceptible ; 
which are imperceptible ? 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch are either perceptible or 
impex'ceptible. 

In what conditions are they perceptible ? They are 
perceptible when they abide in large substances and more 
than one substance. 

In what conditions are they imperceptible ? They are 
imperceptible when they abide in atoms and binary 
atomic compounds. 

Sound is altogether perceptible. 

Number, extension, individuality, conjunction, dis- 
juaction, priority, posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and 
impetus are discriminated as in the case of colour, taste, 
smell, and touch. 

Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort 
are perceptible to self. 
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Merit,- demerit, impression (and gravity) are only 
imperceptible. - 

Attributes cts Products and Hon-prodiicts 

Whicli of these attributes are products ; which are non- 
products ? 

Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, 
demerit, impression, disjunction, priority, posteriority, and 
sound are only products. 

The other attributes are either products or non- 
products. 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch are, if the}’ are possessed 
hy earth, altogether products. 

Colour, taste, touch, fluidity, and viscidity, when 
inherent in (aqueous) atoms, are non-products, and tlie 
same attributes, when inherent in binary atomic 
compounds, are products. 

Gravity is explained in like manner. 

Colour and touch abiding in fire, and touch abiding 
in wind, are explained like the attributes of water. 

Fluidity abiding in both earth and fire is altogetlicr 
a product. 

Number one ( — unity) and single individuality are 
either products or non-products, according as they abide 
ill produced substances or non-produced substances, and 
numbers from duality upwards and dual individualities, 
etc., are altogether products. 

Largeness, smallness, shortness, and length are altogether 
products, but sphericity is always non-product. 

Conjunctions of corporeal substances with another 
corporeal, and those of corporeal substances with another 
incorporeal substance, are products. 

3. Attributes Eternal and Non-eternal 

■ Eternality iind non-eternalitj of attributes are explained 
as in the case of products and non-products. 
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4. Varying Percei^tibility of 

Of these attributes sound, touch, colour, taste, and 
smell are severally perceived by one sense-organ, number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus are perceived 
by the sight- and the touch-organ. 

5. Causes of Attrihiites 

What have these attributes as their causes ? ( i ) 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch, which have things of 
the same class as their causes (are those whicli) are 
inherent in binary atomic compounds (etc,). (2) 

Those which have conjunction witlh fire as their cause 
are tlie colour, the taste, the smell, and the touch in the 
atoms belonging to earth, and tlie fluidity possessed by 
botli earth and fire. (3) 

The gravity possessed by both eartli and water, and 
the fluidity and the viscidity possessed by water — these 
(three), when inherent in binary atomic compounds, etc., 
have things of the same class as their causes. (4) 

Number one ( = unity) and single individuality, wlien 
inherent in binary atomic compounds, etc., have things of 
the same class as their causes. The numbers from duality 
upwards and the individualities in dual individualities 
have thino-s of both the same class and different classes as 
their causes. Single individuality has its notion as its 
cause. (5) 

Largeness and length are caused by plurality and have 
each a kind of aggregation (of atoms) as their cause. 
Smallness and shortness have (one substance produced by ) 
two (atoms) as their cause. (6) 

Conjunction and disjunction have tlie action of one of 
the two conjunct things and of the disjunct things, the 
actions of both, conjunction and disjunction as their 
■causes. (7) 
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Priority and posteriority have each as their causes 
(a substance which) occupies the same time, etc., and 
(upon which) depend the notion of remoteness and 
nearness. (8) „ 

Cognition is twofold, perception and inference. (9) 

Perception is fourfold, (1) doubtful perception, (2) 
decisive perception, (3) imperfect perception, and (4) perfect 
perception. (10) 

What is the cause of doubtful perception ? Doubtful 
perception is that which is preceded bjr the perception of 
properties common to more than one object, has its cause 
in contact of self wdth mind caused by the recollection 
of specific properties of the alternatives, and is the 
knowledge in deliberation, as which is this ? ” (11) 

What is the cause of decisive perception ? Decisive 
perception is that which is preceded by doubtf ul perception, 
has its cause in contact of self with mind caused by 
the ascertainment of the specific property of one of the 
alternatives, and is the knowledge in assertion, as ‘‘ it 
is this". (12) 

What is the cause of imperfect perception ? Imperfect- 
perception is that which is preceded b}^ the perception 
of properties common to more than one object, has its 
cause in contact of self with mind caused by taking 
improperly the specific property of one of the alternatives 
for that of the other, and is the knowledge in incorrect 
assertion. (13) 

What is the cause of perfect perception ? Perfect 
perception is that which is preceded by the perception 
of properties common to more than one object, has its 
cause in contact of self with mind caused bv tlie 
perception of the specific property of one of the 
alternatives, and is knowledge without error. (14) 

Inference is also classified and explained, as in the case 
of perception. (15) 

Perception is produced in three ways, (1) perception 
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produced by coiitael of four (factors), (2) perception 
produced by contact of three (factors), and (3) percep- 
tion produced by contact of two (factors)* (16) 

What is the perception produced by contact of four 
(factors) ? It is the sensory representation. All the per- 
ceptions of colour, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriorit}^ fluidity, viscidity, impetus, which are altogether 
appreciable (by residing in more than one and coloured 
substances), and of the actions throwing upwards, etc., 
abiding in the substances, earth, water, and fire, and of 
existence, commonness, potentiality, and non-potentiality, 
with the exception of the potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and sound-ness which are inherent in sound, have their ’ 
causes in contact of four (factors), self, sense-organs, mind, 
and objects. (17) 

What is the perception produced by contact of three 
(factors)? All the perceptions of sound and of objects 
like potentiality, non-potentiality, sound-ness, and exist- 
ence which are inherent in sound have their causes in 
contact of three (factors), self , sense-organ, and mind. (18) 
What is the perception produced by contact of two 
(factors) ? Ail the cognitions of the objects like pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, and effort, and of the objects like 
potentiality, non-potentiality, commonness, and existence 
which are inherent in these (five) attributes, have their 
causes in contact of two (factors), self and mind. (19) 
Inference is that which is preceded by the knowledge 
.of one of two things inherent in the same substance, and 
of a thing contradictory to the other, and has its cause in 
contact of self with mind, taking place in consequence 
of the recollection of the connections between them. (20) 
Pleasure and pain have their causes in contact of the 
four (factors), the three, and the two, caused by merit 
and demerit. (21) 

Desire and aversion have their causes in contact of 
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self with mind caused by pleasure, pain, reminiscence, 
a,.iid imperfect perception. (22) 

ESbrt has its cause in contact of self wdth mind caused 
by desire and aversion, in the instinct to live, because 
there is as yet no, desire, and . in actions 'like' breathing i,n 
and out, etc. (23) 

What is the cause of impetus ? Its cause is the impetus 
of the actions arising from impulsion. (24) 

Merit and demerit are preceded by desire and aversion, 
and have tlieir causes in contact of self with mind, caused 
by hearing and reflecting on, or by disregarding the fact 
that merit and demerit (severally) bring about a pure or 
impure state in tlie future life. (25) 

Impression, i.e, the cause of remiiiiscence, has its cause 
in contact of self with mind caused by the impression of 
perceptive and inferential knowledge. (26) 

Sound has a threefold origin, as (1) sound originated 
by conjunction, (2) sound originated by disjunction, and 
(3) sound originated by sound. (21) 

Sound originated by conjunction has its cause in the 
conjunction of substances possessing touch, in (a region 
of) ether accompanied by impetus, w^hich causes the con- 
junction of the substances. (28) 

Sound originated by disjunction has its cause in the 
disjunction of substances possessing touch, in (a region 
of) ether accompanied by impetus, which causes the dis- 
junction of the substances. (29) 

Sound originated by sound has its cause in the sound 
in an empty region accompanied by impetus causing 
the conjunction and disjunction of vsubstances possessing 
touch. (30) 

6. Attrihiites abiding in one Stcbstance, etc. 

Which of these twenty -four . attributes have one 
substance as their substratum ? Which have more than 
one substance as their substratum ? 
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Colour, taste, smell, touch, extension, priority, pos- 
teriority, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, 
merit, demerit, impression, ' gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
impetus, and sound— these twenty-one attributes have 
one substance as their substratum. 

Conjunction and disjunction have two substances as 
their substratum. 

Numbers have either one substance or more than one 
substance as their substratum. 

Which has one substance as its substratum? It is 
number one (= unity). 

Which have more than one substance as their sub- 
stratum ? They are the numbers from duality upwards. 

As for individuality, it is explained as in the case of 
number. 

7. AUrihxites pervading, or not, their Substrata 

Whicli of tliese twenty-four attributes pervade their 
substrata ; which do not pervade them ? 

Colour, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, indi- 
viduality, priority, posteriority, fluidity, viscidity^, gravity, 
and impetus pervade their substrata. 

The other attributes do not pervade their substrata. 

8. Aitrih’iutes destroyed by their Effects, etc. 

Which of these t^venty-four attributes are destroyed by 
their effects, by their causes, or by both ? (1) 

Sounds originated by conjunction and disjunction and 
all sounds which originate other sounds are destroyed by 
their (respective) eflects. (2) 

Merit is destroyed by its efiects, i.e. pleasure and perfect 
cognition. (3) 

Demerit is destroyed by its effects, i.e. pain and imperfect 
cognition. (4) 

All cognitions are destroyed by their (respective) eficcts, 
i.e. impi'essions. (5) 
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Each special cognition is destroyed by its effects, i.e. the 
impression of all other cognitions. (6) 

The last produced sound is destroyed by all its causes. (7) 

Tiie last produced attributes of self are also destroyed 
by their causes. (8) 

Pleasure and pain are destroyed by their (respective) 
effects, i.e. desire and aversion. (9) 

Merit and demerit are destroyed by their (respective) 
.causes. ' (10) 

Desire and aversion are destroyed by their effect, 
i.e. effort. (11) 

Pleasure, and pain are destroyed by their (respective) 
causes. (12) 

Intermediately produced sounds are explained as above 
(i.e. are destroyed by their causes and effects). (13) 

Effort and pain, which are the attributes of self, are, 
when they conjoin with the substances possessing touch, 
not in the relation of destroyer and destroyed, as effect or 
as cause. (14) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of reminiscence, which is an 
attribute of Kself , and pain are not in the relation of 
destroyer and destroyed as cause or as effect. (15) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of reminiscence, is destroyed 
by its effects. (16) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of actions, when it conjoins 
with substances possessing touch, is not destroyed by its 
effects. (17) 

Tile numbers from duality upwards are not opposed to 
their effects, i.e. the notions of duality, etc. (18) 

Individualities in dual individualities, etc., priority, and 
posteriority are explained as in the case of the numbers, 
duality, etc. (19) 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch inherent in atoms 
belonging to earth, and the conjunction of these (four 
attributes) with fire, are not in the relation of destroyer 
and destroyed as effects or as cause. (20) 
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Conjunction and disjunction are not rnutually (in the 
relation of) cause and effect, but they are opposed to each 
other.'' . (21) ■ ■ 

The colour, etc,, in the atoms of a substance, which 
produce the colour, etc., of binary atomic compounds of 
the same class, are not destroyed by their effects, because 
they are effects of the same class, (22) 

The last produced effects, i.e. the colour, etc., of 
substances consisting of parts, are not destroyed by their 
causes, i,e. colour, etc., because they are of the same 
class. (23) 

All the intermediately produced colour, etc., of 
substances consisting of parts are not destroyed by their 
effects and causes of the same class, i.e. colour, etc. (24) 

Colour, etc., in a substance are commonly not (in the 
relation of) effect and cause, and are not opposed to one 
another, (25) 

Every attribute is not opposed to its substance. (26) 

9. Attributes inhering in Substances, etc. 

Which of these twenty - four attributes inhere in 
substances ; which do not inhere in substances ? 

Every attribute inheres in substance. 

That they are altogether without attributes, are inactive, 
are non-inherent causes, are the signs of the substances 
possessing the attributes, are incorporeal, and do not 
consist of parts, is explained in like manner. 

Section 8. — Action 

1. Actions inhering in Substances, etc. 

Which of these five actions inhere in substances ; which 
do not inliere in them ? 

All inhere in substances. 

That they have each one substance as their substratum, 
are incorporeal, are without attributes, do not consist of 
parts, are the (absolute) causes of disjunction and con* 
junction, are productive and products, are non-aggregates, 
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are the signs of substance, are causes of impression 
produced by impulsions, etc., and have causes of ditferent 
classes, is explained in like manner. 

2. Actions having Substances as their Substrata 

Which substances have these five actions respectively 
as being their substrata ? 

The action throwing upwards has its substrata in all 
of earth, water, fire, wind, and in inind. 

The actions throwing downwards and going are explained 
as in the case of the action throwing upwards. 

The action contracting has its substrata in large and 
long substances, which are effects of a particular arrange- 
ment of very loosely connected parts. 

The action expanding is explained as in the case of the 
action contracting. 

3. Actions pervading their Substrata 

Which of these five actions pervade their substrata ; 
which do not pervade them ? 

All these actions pervade their substrata. 

Some say that actions abiding in atoms and mind 
pervade their substrata, wliile those abiding in binary 
atomic compounds, etc., do not pervade their substrata. 

4. Actions in Body, etc. 

Of these five the actions existing inside (of a body) 
have as their inlierent cause the body and its organs, 
i.e., tlie four sense-organs of smell, taste, touch, and sight, 
and mind. (1) 

The first action in the body is preceded by desire, and 
has conjunction with, and effort of, self as its non-inherent 
causes. (2) 

The second action and so forth have (in order) the 
impression (of their last action) as their non-inherent 
cause. (3) ' , 
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;Actioiis residing in mind and inAlie, parts (of ' the body) 
are explained like tlie actions in the body. (4) 

The first actions in the nose, the tongue, tlie skin, and 
the eyes have conjunction with self and that of efibrt 
(of self) with the body as tlieir nondnherent causes. (5) 
The second action and so forth have (in order) the 
iinpression (of their last action) as their noiniiihereiit- 
cause. (6) 

The actions in pestles and staffs, etc., and in a garland, 
a necklace, and perfume, etc., which belong to the body,, 
are explained like the actions in the nose, etc. (7) 

The first action of the falling down of a sleeper’s body 
has gravity as its non-inlierent cause. (8) 

The second action and so forth have (in order) gravity 
aifd the impression (of their last action) as their non- 
inherent causes. (9) 

The actions of breathing in and out, or the first action, 
of sleepers are, because there is as yet no desire, preceded 
by the instinct to live, and have their non-inherent cause 
in conjunction of effort wuth self. (10) 

The second action and so forth Iiave (in order) the 
impression (of tlieir last action) as tlieir non-inherent 
cause. (11) 

The first action of the running down of water has 
fluidity as its non-inlierent cause. (12) 

The second action and so on have (in order) fluidity and 
the impression (of their last action) as their non-inhei-ent 
causes. (13) 

The first actions of the upward flaming of fire and of 
the sideward blowing of wind have conjunction of merit 
and demerit with self as their non-inherent cause. (14) 
The secondaetion and so forth are as above explained, (15) 
The first action of the causes producing bodies from 
atoms of the four elements has conjunction of merit and 
demerit witli self as its nondnberent cause.' (IG) 

The second action and so on are as explained above. (17) 
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Actions causing change in trees, etc., and those residing 
in binary atomic compounds, etc., are as explained in the 
case of actions producing bodies. (18) 

The first action of the inclination and repugnance in 
mind has conjunction of merit and demerit with self as its 
non-inherent cause. (19) 

The second action and so forth are as explained 
above. (20) 

Tlie first action of the actions in the (present) world, 
which represent the ripening of the happy and the unhappy 
effects of creatures, has conjunction of merit and demerit 
with self as its non-inherent cause. (21) 

The second action and so on are as explained above. (22) 

The actions in earth, water, and fire resulting from 
impulsion, impact, and (conjunction with) the conjunct 
have conjunction, gravity, fluidity, effort, and impetus as 
their non-inherent causes. (23) 

These can be any of the actions throwing upwards and 
so on according to the circumstances (or their substrata). 
If they are in fire, gravity is omitted ; if in wind, fluidity 
is omitted; and if in mind, impulsion and impact are 
omitted. (24) 

Section 4,— ExisteTice 

Is the before-mentioned existence a product or non- 
product ? 

Existence is certainly non-product. 

That it is eternal, is without attributes in itself, is 
inactive, and does not consist of parts, is explained as 
above. 

Existence possesses (i.e. exists in) substances, attributes, 
and actions; it is something inherent in these (three) 
categories, with the exception of universality, potentiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and particularity, and is 
one; it is the cause of the general notion (with respect 
to the first three categories) that they are existent and an 
independent entity. 
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Section 5. — ParticulaTiiy 

Particularity exists in substances, has one substance as 
its substratum, is the cause of the intellection of excluding 
others and determining the one, exists in ether, space, and 
time, is the cause of the notion with respect to ether, etc. 
(that that is ether, space,' or time), and is eternal, non- 
product, is without attributes and inactive, does not 
consist of parts, is something inherent in the category 
(substance), with the exception of existence, potelitiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and particularity, and is 
more than one. 

Section Q,— Inherence 

Inherence is only one, eternal, and non-product; it does 
not consist of parts; it is incorporeal, and the cause of 
being inherent of all substances, attributes, actions, 
universality, particularities, potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and commonness; it has for mark the recognition (of 
its existence). 

Sections 7 -8 . — Potentiality and Non-potentiality 

Is the before-mentioned potentiality a product or non- 
product ? 

Potentiality is certainly non-product. 

Tliat it is eternal, without attributes, inactive, does not 
consist of parts, and is incorporeal, is explained in like 
manner. ■ ' ' ' 

Potentiality is different according as it resides in 
substances, attributes, or actions ; it is something inherent 
in the categories, with the exception of universality, 
potentiality, non-potentiality, commonness, and particu- 
larity ; it is more than one, and is also the cause of the 
notions (with respect to the categories that they are 
potential). 

Non -potentiality is explained by the analogy of 
potentiality. 
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Section 9— Oom7}^07^7^{?ss 

Commonness as substance-ness pervades the category 
substance ; it is something inherent in substances J.t is one 
and incorporeal, it does not consist of parts, it is inactive, 
without attributes, eternal, and non-product ; it inheres 
commonly in all the substances, but it is different from 
the commonnesses ill attributes and actions. 

Commonness as attribute-ness, as action-ness, or as 
earth-ness is explained as in the ease of commonness 
as substance-ness. 

Section 10. — Non-existence 
1. Non-existences Eternal and Non-eternal 

Which of these five non-existences are eternal ; which 
are non- eternal ? 

Antecedent non-existence is non-eternal, because it is 
opposed to the products of substances, attributes, and 
actions. 

Siibsequeift non-existence, reciprocal non-existence, and 
absolute non-existence are altogether eternal, because they 
are not destroyed by substances, etc. 

Natural non-existence is either eternal or non-eternal. 

In what case is natural non-existence eternal ? 

The substances earth, etc., are not in the inherence 
relation to other attributes (than their own). 

Universality - particularity (i.e. commonness), like 
substance-ness, etc,, potentiality, non-potentiality, and 
particularity, does not inhere in substrata other than its 
own (respective). 

Existence does not inhere in universality, etc. 

. In what case is natural non-existence non-eternal ? 

There is the case where a substance does not conjoin 
with other substances, but wilT certainly conjoin with 
them afterwards. (Before the conjunction takes place) 
the former does not exist in the latter. 
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Or before a substance comes to conjoin'; .with an, other 
substance and makes the attributes and actions tliereof 
inherent ill itself, the latter do not exist in the former. 

2. Non-existences Perceptible and Imperceptihle 

Which of these five non-existence^ are objects of 
perception; which are not objects of it ? 

All the five non-existences are not objects of perception. 

On the other hand, even those ivhich exist without 
being supported by other things are altogetlier objects of 
inference. 

Section 11 . — Gonciusion 

Which of these ten categories are knowable ; which 
aie not knowable ? 

All are knowable and also causes of their recognitions. 
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NOTES 

Chapter I (pp. 93-~*101) 

Section 1 . — Ten Categories (p. 93) 

iQxm ‘paddrtha (categoiy) has been etymologically 
rendered into Chinese. The translation is literally “ the 
meaning or object of a word Kwhei-ci explains, pada 
means a footstep. Just as a man seeks an elephant by 
tracing his footsteps, we understand the meaning hypada, 
because is the footstep of the meaning. ‘‘ Word ’’ 

was used by earlier translators as the translation of pada, 
and accepted by the present translator (Yuan Chwang).^ 
In V,S. the term pada is not met with, and the 
exact meaning of padartha is not explained. Artlia 
(object) in F.S. lias not an abstract meaning, but it is 
the designation o£ substances, attributes, and actions.^ 
It means, therefore, a thing which exists as an entity in 
the objective and the subjective world. And p)ada 
corresponds to iabda in V,S. But mbda in F.S'. has 
three meanings, sound and voice, word, and concept.'^ 
Word and concept are treated as the same, and letters 
wliich represent them are also considered as the same. 
Every concept has a corresponding object, because the 
origin of a concept is in the object. But the concept and 
the object are entirely independent of each othei^ so that 
there is no connection between them. That the existence 
of the object can be inferred from the concept is, there- 
fore, conventional (samayika),^ though it is always valid. 

^ Cf. Max Miiller, ‘‘ Bedeufcurig, Ziel oder Gegenstand {artka) eines 
Wortes {pada) ” : ZDMG, vi (1852), p, 11, 

2 Cf. TarJca<Upilca, p. 2, Athalye’s notes, p. 73; 2, 60. 

^ See N.S. 2, 1, 5, 5 {na ; samaijitcdc chabda^artkasampratpapasya). 
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This doctrine results from the fundamental characteristic 
of the system. The system is a realism, or rather a naive 
realism in the epistemological and the metaphysical sense 
of the term. For the system the objective and the 
subjective world have equally a real existence. This 
cannot admit of doubt, and the idealistic critics of tlie 
objective world or subjective cognition are not at all 
known to the author of F.S. As a matter of fact, the 
existence of the concept of an object, subjective as well 
as objective, is the logical reason for and the real con- 
sequence of the existence of the object. The meaning of 
the term is understood from this standpoint. 

The six categories, as corresponding to the concepts, have 
each their reality ; but the classification into six has its 
ground in our concepts. That is tO’ say, the distinctions 
in our concepts have been extended or projected into the 
objects. 

The starting-point of the system is the observation of 
objects, and an object is analysed principally into three 
categories. An object itself is called substance {dravya ) ; 
its quality, quantity, and so on are called attributes 
{giina), and its activity is actions (karman). Substance 
is thus defined, 'Hhe definition of substance is that it is 
possessed of actions and attributes, and is an inherent 
cause ^ attribute thus, , that it has substance as 
a substratum, is without attributes and is not a cause of 
conjunctions and disjunctions being unconnected with them, 
is the definition of attribute “ and action thus, “ that 
it abides in one substance, is without attributes, and is 
the absolute cause of conjunctions and disjunctions, is 
the definition of action.’^ ^ Substances may be defined 

^ Gouglrs translation, a little modified. V,S. 1, 1, 15, Kriya-guna- 
vat samavriyi-kfiranam iti dravya-laksanam.” 

- V.S. 1, 1, 16, Dravya^asrayy aguiia-van samyoga-vibhagesr- 
akaraiiam anapeksa iti guna-laksanam.” 

^ V.S. 1, 1, 17, Eka-dravyam agunaiii sarhyoga-vibhagesv-anapeksa- 
karanani iti karma-iaksanara.” 
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simply . as, entities .wliicli possess- 'attribiites - and actions. 
Attributes- and; :aetions, as- .sucli-,-.:are ; the forrris'oi appear- 
ance, and the modes of activity, of the substances. 
Consequently tliey have no attributes and no acti vity 
in themselves. 

As existing in an object, these three categories must 
have an inseparable relation, however independent of one 
another, because the analysis into the three categories 
depends upon the observation, or the concept, of the 
concrete object, and consequently the three categories 
are always in unity. The relation is called inherence 
(samavdya), which is also an entity. 

On the other hand, the concrete object has relations to 
other objects of the same class and its whole class at the 
same time. Accordingly the object can be a genus and 
a species (and an individual). In this relation universality 
{67!o?kMya) and particularity (and the ultiinaie 

particulars, or the final species, aniya - vUesa) are 
established. Tliese two categories are likewise inde- 
pendent categories. 

The latter three categories are secondary, as later 
writers call them, including the seventh category, non- 
existence, iijyddhij and evidently show that the six 
categories are established for the explanation of an 
object, and that the establishment of them is founded on 
the concepts. 

The six categories are enumerated in F.a 9 . and iV. Bh, 
But our treatise widely differs from them in tliis respect, 
and acknowledges ten categories, that is, potentiality 
imJcti), non-potentiality (asakii), commonness {samdnya- 
visem), and non-existence {abhdvd) added to the six. 

In the Fydya-kanclal% a commentary on Pr, Bh., 
Sridhara rejects ktkti, sad/rsya (resemblance or simi- 
larity), and abhdvci as categories,^ while Udayana, 
commentins^ on Pr. BIlj accepts ubkuvci as a seventh 
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category, and rejects kihti, samkhyd (number), and 
sadrsya as categories^ Also Sivaditya in his Sajjta- 
padartM acknowledges abhdva and rejects ' sakti and 
sadrsya, etc.^ Our treatise appears not to have been 
known to these authors ; they oppose some MimMisakas. 

The MimMisa and the Vaisesika, as stated above, 
have a close relation to, and have been influenced by, 
each other. There were at least four commentaries on 
M.S. before the time of Sabara-svamin, who seems to have 
lived in the fourth century. The commentaries are by 
Bhartr-mitra, by Bluava-dasa, by Hari, and by Upavarsa.^ 
After Sabara-svamin, Ivumarila Bhatta and Prabha-kara 
were the two most eminent Mimamsakas, and the Bhatta 
and the Guru schools were founded by them. StiUjtjiiieither 
of them were the first pioneers in their theories, and thej^ 
are certainly later than the author of our treatise, because^^ 
Kumarila Bhatta lived after, q^^^as a contemporary 
of, Dharma-kirti, and Prabha-kara was once a disciple of 
Kumarila Bhatta. Kumarila Bhatta may be regarded as 
a reformer of the MimMisa in some points, while Prabha- 
kara is not a reformer, as usually supposed, but follows 
the opinions of a certain Vrtti-kara, wdio is not Kumarila 
Bhatta, and of Sabara-svamin.^ 

^ KiranciraU, p. 6, and his Laksandvali, pp. 1, 2, 13. 

^ Sapta-padCirtUl, p. 10. Cf. Siddkdnta-miiktclvali, pp. 15-21, Tarha- 
dJpihd, p, 65. For the date of Sivilditya see the editor’s Introduction 
to the work, and A. Winter’s remarks on it (ZDMG. diii, pp. 3*23 f.). 
Sivaditya lived before Gahgesa-upadhyaya, a famous logician, because 
the latter quotes a few lines from the work. 

(':5ahga-nritha Jha, The Prdhhdkara School of Ptirva Mlmdnmi 
(Allahabad, 1911), pp. 6, 7. In this W'ork it is stated that Sabara- 
svamin lived 57 b.c., and was the father of king Vikramaditya, 
Varaha-mitra, and Bhartr-hari, according to the tradition held by 
Pasulits, The date 57 b.c. is impossible, because Sabara-svamin refutes 
the Sunya-vada and the Vijnana-vada in his Bhdsya (pp. 8, 9). (Cf. G. 
J ha’s Introduction to the translation of the Sloka-vdrttika, Bibl. Ind.) 
But, if he had been a senior contemporary of the three noted men, he 
must have lived about the fourth century. Cf. Jacobi’s The Dates 
of the Sutras, quoted in the Introduction. 

Prdhhdkara School, pp. 10-13. 
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Kumarila Bhatta mentions sakti, sadrs'i/it, and ahhdai, 
not as categories, but as the principles of pnnndmi,^ 
i.e. sakti for jrm-mana in general, sdchyya for npainami 
(analogy), and ablidva for aMam (privation, or negation), 
while in the Prabliakara view sakti and sddrsjfa- are 
two categories beside tlie others/^ Consequently it may 
be inferred that among some earlier l^lirnaiiisakas mkfi- 
and sddrsya were recognized as categories. 

The time wlien these two categories were acknowledged 
as such is not ascertained, but it may have been, at the 
latest, about the sixth-seventh century, because one Yrtti- 
kara, being looked upon hy the Prabhakara school as its 
predecessor, must have been earlier than Kuimirila Bliatta, 
and Prasasta-pada seems not to have known such 
categories. If so, the time is about the same as that of 
our treatise. In those days the doctrines of the six 
categories were changed by both the Vaisesikas and the 
Mimaihsakas. 

Nevertheless, the author of the treatise appears not to 
have been influenced by the Mimaihsakas, since he does 
not acknowledge sdclrsya as a category, though kdcti 
is reckoned as a category. Sakti as a category is, in 
the treatise, derived from and has no trace of the 

influence of the Mimaihsakas, as stated in the following 
notes.'^ 

As for ahlmva, Prabha-kara, dittering from Sahara- 
svamin, did not accept it even as a pramdnaJ But 
abhdva (asat) is stated in F.& as a principle of 'pramdiia, 
not as a category. AhkCiva in the tretxtise is of flve 

‘ SioJca - vcirttihi, Codana - sutra, al. 47, .and 

58-69 (English traiisiabion, pp. 222 f., 24tS f.)., 

Frdhhdhara School f pp. 89, 90; d^yu^/a-hom, p. 780. 

'' As for the meaning of sakti and addrs^ya in the Mlmamsa, see the 
Siddlianta-mukt avail, pp. 15-21 ; Max Muller’s explanation, ZDMG, 
voL vi, 1852, p. 14 (n.) ; Prabhakara School, pp. 89 if. 

Salika-nafcha, a diseiple of Frabha-kara, Pralcaraim^pamikd, ioc, cit, 
p. 4S ; Siddhdnta-miilctdvall {Dina’harl), p. 18. 
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sorts, and the division into the five sorts is a cross 
division, which evidently proves that here aWicim has 
been directly derived from 

AkiJcti is not known to have been recognized as 
a category by any Mimamsakas or by other followers of 
the Vaisesika. But if abhdva is established as a negative 
category contrary to the positive categories, substance, 
attribute, action, and existence, asakti may analogically 
be recognized as a negative complement to saJdi. 

As for commonness {sdmdnya-visesa) it has been 
discussed in the Introduction (pp. 66-72). 

The author of the treatise, urged by the thoughts of 
the time, and following the historical development, 
established the four categories and well adapted tliem 
to tlie Vaisesika theories.^ 

Section 2. — Substance (pp. 93-4) 

Earth, Water, Fire, and Wind (p. 93) 

The definitions of the four substances exactly correspond 
to F.>?. 2, 1, 1-4. The sutras, 2, 1, 1-4, do not describe 
the substances as atoms, but they mention them as effects, 
or aggregates. Atoms are discussed in V.S, 2, 1, 8-9 : 

^ The A^aisesika in Sa,iikixra.^s Brahma -sutra-hhdsy a on 2, 2, 17, exhibits 
the six categories, and Hari-bhadra, a Jain (the ninth century, ZHMG. xi, 
p. i03), also mentions the six categories in his Loha-tattva-nirnaya (Giorn. 
d. Soc. Asia, italiana, 1905, p. 279). It seems that the system still in 
the seventh-ninth centuries held to the six categories. But Sivfiditya 
and Udayana accepted the seventh category, and the Pramdya-onctnjarl 
by Sarva-deva {Tdrhihi'Cah^a'CUfJxlma/m^ holds the seven categories. 
A manuscript of the work is dated in the eleventh century (BeiidalFs 
Oataloyne of Sa7ish'U MSS, in the British Museum, p. 138, Jso. 335; 
Cafalof/ue of Sanskrit MSS, in the India Office, p. 666, No. 2075, Biihler’s 
Reports, Kasniir, p. xxvi). The seventh category appears to have been 
acknowledged by the Vaisesika in the tenth century, and the treatise 
did not influence later A'aisesika works. But even after the tenth 
century the TarJca-hhdm (the thirteenth - fourteenth century), the 
Faddrtkadchandana by Siro-mani (the sixteenth century), etc., represent 
the six categories {Catalogue of Sanskrit MBS, of ike India Office, p. 670, 
Nos. 2093-7, No. 2128). , ■ ■ 
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4,:i, 1™5;; 4-, 2, 4; 5,:.2, 13; 7.,. I,:.; 18^21 ; aiid,;,27-;2, 1^5; 
,7, I'V: 2""14^; :..l, ;;:.'2, 1-2.: The-:,a-tomic theory ilu'^se 
s may be sumniarized as follows-:— 

' The . proof of , the, ■ .existence . of atoms depends ' upon 
.reasoning from effects to. causes, 'and it is from .substances 
as effects, to the same as 'causes, from attributes to- their 
substrata, and from imperfect cognition to perfect 
co.gnition. 

.'Substances -as effects, (kdrya-dni^vya)^ a're - always 
transitory ; but according to the general idea of the 
system the transitoriness of substances must presuppose 
their eternity, and the concept of transitoriness depends 
upon that of eternity, just as imperfect cognition is 
possible by presupposing perfect cognition. Hence, at the 
base of transitory substances there are necessarily eternal 
substances, i.e. real and never produced entities. 

And more : attributes are, in their nature, possessed by 
substances. Some attributes reside in the same substance 
as effects, while others abide in many substances as effects. 
By comparing such substances with one another, tlie 
definite attribute is inductively known to be extrinsic, 
or to be intrinsic, to the definite substance. Such an 
intrinsic attribute must have its eternal substratum, 
because without an attribute as cause there cannot be 
any attributes as effects. 

All misunderstandino: and negation of eternal sul> 
stances, being due to the existence and the real nature 
thereof, or misconceptions regarding the final base of the 
world, lead to the establishment of such substances.- 

Such eternal substances are of four sorts, i.e. earth, 
water, fire, and wind, and called atm (atom), not ‘pavamd/tm 
as they are termed in Pr, Bh. axid our treatise, and in later 
Vaisesika works.^ In NB, 4, 2, 17-25, and later Yaisesika 

^ The term is taken from N'.B, 4, 2, 20. KN. does not use the term. 

- Cf. 7, 2, 4-6, and notes on ch. 5 {number) and 7 (individuality). 

^ Even in N.8. paramdmt is not used.. " . . 
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works/ the existence of atoms is proved bj^ analysis, that 
is, there must be a final limit or end of analysis, otherwise 
analysis is endless (anavasthd, regressus ad infinitum), and 
everything must have the same quantity of atoms and 
consequently the same size. This mode of proof is not 
known to V,S.. . 

Among the four atoms ^ terrene atoms have smell, 
aqueous atoms have taste, igneous atoms have colouiv and 
aerial atoms have touch as their natural attributes. And 
to aqueous atoms cold is also intrinsic, and to igneous 
atoms heat. All these attributes in atoms are eternal. 

The four atoms are active and productive ; but their first 
action is caused hy adrsta (unseen force, destiny). They 
are the bases of extension {'parimdna), number (samM yd), 
and individuality to). The extension of them is 

eoMed pdrimandaly a (sphericity), contrary to extended 
things. The meaning of parimandcdya may be understood 
by comparison with the geometrical point in the strict 
sense of the term. Consequently they are not non- 
extensive, but they have no perceptible extensions; they 
are single entities. 

These atoms conjoin with other atoms and produce 
compound things ‘as their effects. The theory of pro- 
duction in the Vaisesika is not production in the ordinary 
sense, but aggregation, or combination of materials. For 
convenience sake the term production will sometimes 
be used. 

The process of the combination of atoms is not clearly 
stated in V,S, But the author of F.iS. is probably of the 
following opinion. First, two atoms conjoin together and 
produce effects. Then the effects conjoin with another 
atom and produce effects and so on. Pr. Bh. calls an 

1 Xyclya-kandcdl, p. 31 ; Upaskarat on 1, 2, 6 ; 4, 1, 2. The Vrtti 
also uses this mode of proof. 

Cf. Pr. Bh. *‘bhuta- (i.e, prthivyadinaih pahcanam, KiramralT, 
p. 37) -atmanam vaisesika-gunavattyarii ” (p. 24) ; cf. notes on ch. ii, 1,7. 
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effect of two atoms dvyamiha (a binaiy atomic compound), 
and an effect of three atoms iryantiha (a ternary atoiiiic 
compound), and so on. The Chinese translator of the 
treatise seems to have given a traditional explanation of 
. the process to ', his disciple, Kwhei-cL This is preserved 
in the commentaries of the latter. The following is an 
extract from Kwhei-cis commentary on No. 1240 ^ : — 

“ Earth, water, ffre, and wind are the atoms. Even 
at the time oi pmlmj a or samh&m {dissoliitlon of the 
world) thejr never yield to complete destruction and exist 
here and there. They can neither be produced nor be 
destroyed ; they have eternal reality. Atoms are plural 
in number, even among the atoms of the same class. 

“At the time of sarga or (creation of the world) 
two atoms conjoin together and bring about products.- 
The products have each exactly the same quantity as 
the original two atoms ^ (i.e., the production is nothing 
but the aggregation or combination of the two atoms > 
there is nothing newly created and added), but they 
have each one mass (because the two atoms make 
one) and are non-eternal, because they have been pro- 
duced by the atoms. Every product which in tliis 
way has been made from the two separate atoms 
conjoins with another original (atom), and makes a 
ternary atom. These ternary atoms conjoin with other 
ternary atoms and produce products (which are called tiie 
seventh). The quantity of the seventh (product) is tlie 
same as that of the original six atoms. (Thus the seventh 
product conjoins with another atom and produces the 

^ The commentary is on the Vijnapti-mcitratd-virtisaka-msi^^^ of 
Vasu-bandhii, and is preserved in the Dainihon-zoku-zOkyo, S3, bk. ii, 
pp. 1396-1,736. The extract is from pp. 1546-155a. Almost the same 
explanation is found in his commentaries on Nos. 1197, T21G. 

The original two atoms are called father- and mother-atom and 
the product is called ‘^son-atom ”, The terms are apt to lead to 
misunderstanding of the process. 

.Dharma-pala also mentions this characteristic, No. 1197, p. 3a ; 
No. 119S, p. 49a, 
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product consisting of seven atoms.) (The products con- 
sisting of) seven atoms /conjoin with another (product 
coiisisiing of seven atoms) and produce products, which 
are called fifteenth atomic products. The quantity of the 
fifteenth product is exactly the same as that of the original 
fourteen atoms. In this way the world is produced. 
The world, being produced from the original two atoms (and 
so forth), has the same quantity as all atoms.” ^ 

According to the traditional explanation an atom first 
conjoins with another atom and produces a product, which 
is a binary atomic compound {dvyamhka), and is called the 
third product. The third product conjoins with another 
atom and produces a ternary atomic compound. And this 
ternary atomic compound conjoins with another ternary 
atomic compound, and produces a seventh product. And 
so on. Consequently a third product contains two atoms, 
a seventh contains six, and a fifteenth contains fourteen. 

Among later Vaisesikas the process is differently 
explained. Sridhara in his Nydya-kanclall explains that 
a ternary atomic compound {tryanuka) is the aggregate 
of three dvyamokas (binary atomic compounds), and a 
quaternary atomic compound (caturaimka), etc., are also 
made of four dvyamokas, etc.^ He gives the reason why 
the dvyamika must be the direct component of a tryamoka 
and a catioranioka, etc. A single atom and three atoms 
have no productiveness, and even a dvyamika must conjoin 
with another dvyaimka to produce any of the things 

^ The passage has been wrongly explained by later commentators. 
They understand the meaning as follows : — Two, atoms conjoin together 
and produce a product, which is called the third product. The third 
product conjoins with another third product (but never with another 
single atom) and produces the product which is called the seventh 
product. The seventh product conjoins with another seventh product 
(but never with another third or with another atom) and produces the 
product which is called the fifteenth product. Consequentl 5 '- the third 
product must consist of two atoms, the seventh of four, and the 
fifteenth of eight atoms. 

- p. 32. The same explanation is, found in Langaksi Bhaskara’s 
Tarha-Jcaumicdl (Bombay, 1907), p. 3, 
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in the world. Bliava-viveka, a contemporaiy of Dlianna- 
pala, sometimes does not give to single atoms the name 
substances {dravya), but two atoms and three atoms 
are so called.^ In his case it is not certain whethier 
the three atoms are the aggregate of three dvyanuhis 
or of three single atoms ; but the literal meaning of 
the Chinese translation evidently favours the latter 
alternative. That he did not call single atoms sub- 
stances may be gathered from Sri-dliara s explanation. 
If it be so, Sri-clhara’s theory may have originated 
at an earlier time. But Pr, BIl seems not to have 
held that opinion. Saiikara in his makes a dis- 

tinction between the theories of Ivanada himself and 
those of his followers,- the latter agreeing with Pr, BJi, 
Sankara’s statement of the process of combination is tliat 
two atoms make a binary atomic compound, and three and 
four atoms make a ternary and a quaternary atomic 
compound, and so on.^ Therefore, Ankara did not know 
the process mentioned by Sri-dhara. Also i§ri-dhara’s 
theory is not known to the author of V.S,, and even 
among later Vaisesikas some writers are of the opinion 
that a tryamika consists of three single atoras.^ Cf. notes 
on ch. i, 3, 6 (extension). 

The definitions in this section of the treatise must be 
those of atoms. Accordingly the concepts of atoms here 
differ from V.8, and are similar to the quotations in 
Sankara’s Blid^ya? If 2, 1, 1-4 are definitions of 
atoms, the stvtras are contradictory to 2, 2, 2-5,^ because, 

1 No. 1185, pp. G0«-, 915. ^ o 2, 12. - On 2, 2, IL 

* e.g. Mahadeva Bhatta, the author of the .Dma-karl, according to 
the Nydya-ho&a, p. SI 4, and the Siddhanta-miiktumll, p. 69. 

® On 2, 2, 16. But Sankara adds that earth is gross, water is hue, 
fire is finer jet, and wind is the finest of all. This is not known to the 
treatise. 

® F.N. 2, 1, 1-4, “ rupa-rasa-gandha-spar4a-vati prthivi,” ^'rupa- 
rasa-sparsa-vatja apo dx’avali snigdha^,” ^Hejo rupa-sparsa-vaC and 
“ sparsavan vayuh ’’ ; V,S. 2, 2, 2-5, “ v javasthitah prthivyaiii gandhah,” 
etena-usnata vyakhyata,” “ tejasa u§nata,*’ and “ apsu sltata’^ 
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if earth as an atom lias colour, taste, smell, and touch as 
its natural attributes (2, 1, 1), smell cannot be the only 
logical mark of its existence (2, 2, 2) : the other three 
attributes also claim to be marks. And water, having 
.colour, taste, touch, fluidity, and viscidity (2, 1, 2), and 
fire, having colour and touch (2, 1, 3), cannot possibly be 
inferred from cold and heat (2, 2, 4-5). It must not be 
held that heat and cold are contained in touch, as 
explained in "Pr, otherwise water and fire must be 

inferred from touch, just as in the case of wind 
(2, 1, 9, and 4). Consequently, the proof of the existence 
of atoms in F.>S\ is to be regarded as under discussion in 
2, 1, 8-13 and 2, 2, 1-5. 

On the other hand, if earth has colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, it must be an aggregate of the four atoms. Now, 
touch is the attribute of wind, and wind is invisible ; 
things conjunct with wind are invisible.^^ The touch in 
earth is an effect, so that it presupposes another touch as 
its cause. Were earth as an aggregate a possessor of 
touch, which does not abide in a terrene atom, the touch 
wmuld have no cause at all. In like manner the colour 
and touch in water and the touch in fire cannot be 
manifested, if the three attributes do not abide in an 
aqueous and an igneous atom. The atomic tlieory of the 
Vaisesika is contradictory on this point. As a logical 
consequence, earth must have colour, taste, smell, and 
touch as intrinsic attributes ; thus wa,ter is the possessor 
of colour, taste, touch (and fluidity, viscidity, and cold) ; 
fire of colour, touch (and heat) ; and wind of touch." 

Attributes in atoms are eteirnal, because the substrata 
are eternal ; and in effects they are transitory.'^ But 
colour, taste, smell, and touch in terrene atoms can also 
be transitory. Such are 

^ Especially see p. 106. ^ 4, 2, 2~3 ; S, 2, 4. 

s Cf. N.S. 3, 1, 64. , 7, b 2-5 ; 7, 1, 18-21. 

7, i, 6-7. 
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Aggregates are, in KiS., divided into three classes: 
bodies, sense-'Organs, and objects.^ Bodies are of two 
kinds : mjoni-ja, tmdi are the sites of sel ves, 

They are sometimes objective and sometimes subjective. 
Sense-organs are the juxtaposition of self with objects' 
through mind, and are subjective as well as objective. 
Objects are the world common to all creatures. Others’ 
bodies, sense-organs, and even selves are included in 
objects. One’s own self, together with the body and the 
sense-organs, are sometimes treated as objective tlnngs.*’ 
In the world there are no things composed of five or three 
elements. The body is composed of terrene atoms, and 
the sense-organs are composed respectively of the four 
atoms. The tripartite division is not strictly logical 
and rather a cross-division. But it depends upon the 
epistemological process. 

Ether, Time, and Space (p. 93) 

In ancient Sanskrt literature ether (dkclsa) means 
empty space, ^ and is not enumerated among elements. 
So also in Jainism.*^ But later speculators reckon it as 
a fifth element. In V,S, ether is not treated as an 
element. 

Ether is the substratum of the attribute sound ; but it 
is not like earth, etc., as the substrata of colour, etc., and 
is not the material cause of the ear, as earth, etc,, are the 
material causes of the other sense-organs. Ether is only 
one and has not two aspects, as a cause and an effeci. It 
is inactive, like time and space, and all-pervading. It is 
by no means material, and naturally not subjective. 
Therefore ether in is held, to be nothing other than 

^ Y. A. Sukthaiikar, TeachingB of the, Vedanta according to Rctmannja, 
loc. cit., p, 306 (2). Max Miiller also holds the opinion. Empty 
space =: freier Raum,” Peterib. Worterh, s.v. 

See the atomic theory of Jainism. ; 
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the cosmic vacuum, which contains all objects and gives 
room for their activities. Pr, Bh. and our treatise have 
different explanations from F./S., but the definition of 
ether in the treatise comes from F.S. 2, 1, 27. 

In F./S. the proof of the existence of time (kala) runs, 

aparasmirm aparaiii yugapat ciraiii ksipram iti kala- 
lihgaili.’’ ^ Pr. Bh, says, “kala-para-apara-vyatikara- 
j^augapadya-ayaugapadya-cira-ksipra-pratyaya-lingaiii.”^ 
The definition in the treatise comes from the latter. 

“ The cause of the notions (p. 93) is literally “ the cause 
of expression and recognition Kwhei-ci paraphrases this 
definition, ‘Hhe cause of expression and the cause of 
recognition.” The original Sans krt may have been 
vyavahaTOb-hdrami or -hetu (the cause of recognition and 
expression). But Pr, Bh. has only pratyaya (notion). 
In the system “ word ” and “ concept ” have exactly the 
same meaning and are expressed by the same term 
(i.e. sabda). Consequently, “ expression and recognition ” 
may be quite correct as the translation of pratyaya ; on 
the other hand, “ expression and recognition ” may vsimply 
be replaced by “ notion The Ciiinese “ expression and 
recognition ” can also be abridged to “ notion 

“Cause"’ is probably not the equivalent of liiiga or 
lakmna, but of Icdrana^ or heki, because the translator 
usually distinguishes lihga or lakscma (mark) from 
kdrana.^ 

F./S. and Pr. Bh. describe the marks of the existence of 
time, i.e. how time is known, but the treatise describes 
the nature of time, i.e. what time is. Consequently, 
kdrana is more appropriate than linga. 

^ 2, 2, 6, The notions of posteriority!^ in relation to posterioritj', of 
simultaneity, of slowness and quickness are marks of the existence of 
time” (Gough’s translation). 

- p. 63, “Time is that which, has the marks (of its existence) in the 
notions of simultaneity, non-simultaneity, slowness and quickness with 
respect to prior and posterior, (things).” 

^ See UpasMra on 7, 1, 25, pratj/aya-kdrana is used. 

Of. notes on ch. ii, ' 
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■ : “:0£ simulfcaneifcy, non-simultaneity, slowness and quick- 
ness with .respect to that and- this (thing) .9'8) is literally 
‘‘oi;(being), that, this, simultaneous, noii-simultaiieous, slow 
and quick”; but “being that and this” must be under- 
stood:, by referring to para-apara-vyatihara in Pr. Bh., 
because in the treatise time has .neither priority (that) 
nor posteriority (this). 

Space (dis) is proved in V.B, as “ ita idam iti yatas tad- 
disyaih lihgaiii ”d and in Pr, Bh. as “ dik purva-apara- 
adi-pratyaya-linga ^ “ Etc ” ‘ implies the intermediate 

divisions of space, S.E., N.W., etc.® Our treatise also 
defines what space is. In all other cases it defines the 
nature of things. 

Time and space, like ether, have each one eternal 
reality, but their effects are divers. 

As for the all-pervading nature of time and space, F.>Si. 
says, “ gunair dig vyakhyata ” and “ ktone kalah 
According to Pr. Bh. and the treatise the attributes of 
time and space are only five — number, extension, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, and disjunction. The enumeration 
of the attributes agrees with V.S,^ 

Now the attributes common to all nine substances are 
only these five ; it is accordingly impossible that the 
nature of all-pervadingness and inactivity in space is 
inferred from the five atti'ibutes (guna). Consequently 
the term guna in the passage of F.S. must have meaning 
other than the usual one, although it is rare in Fa 8. to 
ascribe two different meanings to the same term. F.^SV 
says “karya - visesena nanatvaiii ”, “ aditya - saihyogad 

^ 2, 2, 10, “ The mark pertaining to space is that whence the know- 
ledge arises that one thing is remote or not remote from another.” 

- p. 66, “Space 'has the notions of the east, the west, and so forth as 
the marks (of its existence).” 

^ 7, 1, 24-5, “ By its qualities space is explained (to be all-pervading),” 
and “ Time relates to a cause 

® r.N. ascribes priority and posteriority to time and space, but not 
to ether. See notes on ch. ii, 1, 1. 
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bhuta-purvad bhavisyato bhutac ca praci ”, '' tatlia ca 
daksina pratiei udici ca ”, and '' etena dig-antaralani 
vyakliyatani These praci (east), daksiml (south), 
2?ratlcl (hvest), iidlcl (north), and dig-antardlani (tlie 
intermediate divisions) may be called gtvna ( = ujxMlhi, 
limiting adjuncts-) of space. As space is all-compre- 
hensive in respect to these gunas which are universally 
pervasive, space is known to be all-pervading. 

Karane kalah ” undoubtedly relates to nityesv- 
abhavad anityesii bhavat karane kala-akhyeti ”, ^ and 
supports the above supposition. Time is applicable to 
the cause, so that time is also all-pervading. 

Time and space are necessarily inactive and can be 

causes) : but in Pr. Bh,^ 
thej’ are called nimittadcarana (efEcient causes). These 
two substances have the same nature as ether, except that 
they have diversity in their effects and are non-inherent 
causes. What is, then, the essential difference between 
ether and space and time considered as causes ? In 
what sense is it possible that these three substances 
have individually unity and are all-pervading at the 
same place and time ? V.S, cannot satisfactorily answer 
the question. Pr, Bh. and the Sapta-paddrtlil may, as a 
logical consequence, be justified when they assert: ''akasa- 
kala - disam eka - ekat vad (i.e. vyakti - bheda - abhavat ®) 

^ 2, 2, 13-16, “Its (space’s) diversity is (caused to be conceived) by 
the difference of its effects,'*’ “ (Space is regarded as) east because of 
a past, future, or present conjunction of the sun,” “ So likewise (space 
is regarded as) south, west and north,” and “ By this (similarly) the 
intermediate divisions of space are explained”. 

2 See Sapta-paddrthlj p. 17, which is quoted at the end of this sub- 
section. 

® 2, 2, 9, “ The term time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as it exists 
not in eternal and exists in not eternal things,” 

^ p. 25. See BMsci-pariccheda, “evam nyaya-naya- jfiais trtiyam uktam ■ 
nimitta-hetutvaiii ” (si. 17; Rder, Bivisioiis of the OategorieSi Bihl. Ind., 
pp. 12, 9-10). 

® The explanation in the KirandvaU, p. 105. 
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apara-jaty-abhave sati . . tisrab saihjua- 

bliavaiiti,’’ ^ and akasa-adi-fcraj-am .tu 'vastiit-a ekain eva 
iipMlii-bhedan nana-bhute^ If the opinion be aceepi- 
able, ether exists as the cause, while time and space are 
designated ' from the effects. Consequently time and,, 
space in , the modern , sense are in reality one. At 
rate, the inactivity and asamavayi-lcaranatva ol time and 
space are unsuitable for .substances, ■, because activity., and 
samuvilyi-karanatva are two out of .three c.baracteristics ' 
of substances. And their five attributes are not special 
to them. Ether is an inherent cause, and has a special 
attribute, sound, but it is inactive. Candra-kanta, in his 
Bhdsya on 1, 1, 15, says that ether is active, as it were, at 
the time of adi-sarga (the first creation of the world). 

But Pr. BhJs opinion that the three substances are in 
reality one only shows the way to a logical consequence 
and has a contradiction in itself, because Pr. Bh. ascribes 
ultimate particularity {antya - mie^a) to the three. 
Cf. ch. i, 5; i, 6 ; i, 9 ; and ii, 5. 

Self (p. 94) 

Self {dtman), as one of the nine substances, is treated 
like the other material substances; but it has a great- 
significance and is discussed througliout the third chapter 
of V,S, Some teachers start to prove the existence of self 
from the propositions '‘the objects of sense are universally 
known'', and “the universal cognition of the objects of 
sense is an argument for (tlie existence of) objects other 
than the objects of sense The author of V.S. does not 
approve of this proof and fully discusses the nature 

1 Pr, Bh,, p. 58. 

Saptap., p. 17. The Qandra-hmita-hhasya has the same opinion, 

® 3, 1, 1-2, “prasiddhaindriya-arthaln” ^Uodr^^a-artha-prasiddhir 
indriya-arthebhyo’rtha-antarasyahetuh”.; This explanation of the stUras 
depends upon the Candra-hlnta-hhdpja, which is more reliable, especially 
in the third chapter, than the Upa$kdra and the Vivrtu 
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of proof. That the author is so careful in this matter 
shows that the proof, as \vell as self, is highly important 
in the system. The author s very proof of self is ''the 
ascending and descending vital airs (or the breathing out 
and in), the opening and closing of the eyes, life, motions 
of mind, affections of the other organs of sense, pleasure 
and paint desire and aversion, and effort, are marks of 
existence of self (prana-apana-nimesa’-unmesa-jivana- 
manogati-indriytotaravikarali sukha-dulikha-icclia-dvesa- 
prayatnas ca-atmano liiigani, 3, 2, 4)”. Tliese marks have 
evidently been obtained by comparison of a living with 
a dead body, and by observation of other persons.^ The 
proof is an indirect one and must presuppose one’s own 
self-consciousness, which is entirely intuitive. The author 
seems to have been aware of this point and discusses it 
in 3, 2, 6-18, which show that self is essentially self- 
consciousness and directly proved. That self is self- 
consciousness in essence is quite natural in the system, 
because one of the principal tenets is that self is 
something different from cognition. 

It is curious enough to observe that there is in the 
proof no mention of cognition as one of the attributes of 
self. But from the swtras S, 1, 18 ; ^ 3, 2, 1 ; 3, 2, 3 ; 
3, 2, 19, etc., self is known to be the possessor of cognition, 
and the original text used by Pr, Bh, must have had it 
in the sUtra 3, 2, 4,^ and some Chinese translations also 
enumerate it. 

The first half of the marks is by no means an indis- 
pensable part. P'.S. abridges it thus : icclia-dvesa- 

prayatna-sukha-duhkha-jfxanany-atmano liiigaih ” ; but 
it also uses the first half of the Vaisesika proof in the 

^ Of. Slo]c(jb-v(irttiha, Englisli translation, pj). 398-400 (.41. 92-101). 

- The Oandra-hanta-'hhdsya^s explanation is reasonable. 

® p. 70, 11, 12-13, “ atma-lihga-adhikare buddhy-adayah prayatna- 
antah siddhah.” Of. iV.#8. 2, 1, 23: 

^ 1, 1, 10, Jiiilna { = buddhi) is enumerated, «• 
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■proof that self is.difierent fromihe body/ the ■sense-organs, 
and' the mind.^ '' ■ ,' ' ■ 

. .:The defimtion'in our, treatise is' more' accurate and better 
/adapted bo the system. The addition of impression; merit, 
and deme,rit is derived from' Pr, BIl But the/ intuitive 
nature of self is entirely unknown to the treatise. 

■'•The,, reco'giiition ■"of an, inherent cause (samiivtlyi- 
haTana-i3ratyaya ) needs some explanation. Sama va\j 
karana, s^s a technical term, is always used with regard 
to substances only, except time and space, that is; sub- 
stances are the samavclyi-kdranas for attributes and 
actions. Sainwvdyi-Jcdrana means the cause (kdraria) of 
attributes and actions by virtue of mheveme (sctmaidyii), 
or the cause (kdrana) of inherence {samavdya) with 
respect to attributes and actions. Inherence is the 
intimate and inseparable connection of attributes and 
actions with substances, and substances are tiie causes of 
attributes and actions by virtue of inherence.- This 
causality is spatial, and lies within one substance. 
Consequently samavdyi-lcdvana can be simply replaced 
by the term substratum for (or the possessor of) attributes 
and actions. In this relation the substance is always the 
cause, while attributes and actions are its effects. The 
whole meaning of the definition is as follows : — 

The attributes, cognition, etc., cannot exist apart from 
a substance, but they always reside in it, that is, they 
liave a substratum, which is their swmavd/yi-hdrana. 
The notion that they must have a substratum leads to 
the conclusion that the substance exists. This substance 
is nothing but self. In this sense self is simply called 
the substratum of cognition, etc. Therefore the existence 
of self is proved from knowing that there are cogni- 
tion, etc. 

•'"Etc.” in the definition may include etc., or 

^|||/:|:|;/:ip*^7.;;/////:;^ 

® sva‘Samaveta-karya-karltvaiii;sam8jVajn-karaijam ity«arfchah.’' 
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may contain ‘'number’’, and “disjunction”, etc., if the 
commentators are reliable ; but in Chinese “ etc.” is often 
used to denote the plural number of the things enumerated 
in what precedes and does not serve to include things 
other than those enumerated. 

Self in F./S, is all-pervading and in reality one, but it is 
manifold according to circumstances, and everyone has 
one. Pr. Bh, calls self cmieha d^ndi cipara-jati-mcit on the 
one hand, and sctrva - gata, - ma/ic6?5, and sarva- 

samyogi-samana-descv on the other.^ The treatise is 
naturally of the same opinion, though the author does 
not distinctly mention the two sorts. See ch. i, 3, 6 
(extension); ch. ii, 5 ; ii, 2, 5; ii, 2, 8; ii, 3,4. 

Ether and self are immaterial ; but the latter is 
conscious and active. With regard to the nature of self 
the system is in contrast with the Vedanta and the 
Sailikhya. The latter systems maintain that self is 
cognition itself (jna and ciF or cetana) and entirely 
inactive. In the Vaisesika cognition is an effect of self, 
and self can recognize other things by means of cognition, 
so that self may^ be regarded as the knower {jnatr)? 
The Vedanta holds that self is one, but manifold in its 
appearance, while the Samkhya insists upon the mani- 
foldness of self {piirubsa) as the fundamental thought of 
tlie dualistic system, though some teachers hold that puriisa 
in reality is one.^ In these respects V.8. agrees with the 
two systems. 

Mind (p. 94) 

The definition of mind {mancts) differs from that of 
self only in “a non-inherent cause {asamavayi-kayranay\ 

^ Cf. Sa-pta%'),, “iltma til parama-atma ksetra-jfias ca-iti, parama-atma- 
Isvara eka eva, ksetra-jna asmad-adayo ’nantaeva ” (p. 18). Udayana's 
Kirandvall, “sa (atma) dvividhah Lyvara-anisvara-bliedat, ankaradikarii 
sakartrkam karyatvad ghatayad iti~l4vara-siddhili, dvitiyas tv-aham-pra- 
tyaya-vedyali sa ca nana vyavastha-vacanad iti*’ (p. 7). 

2 Ch, ii, 2," 1 ; iii, 2, o (19). 

^ GmifJ/jo-pcida-lhdsya on S,K, vv. 11, 4:4: {paramcUman), 
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says, ^‘afcma4ndrlya»aEfcha-sannikai’s^ jfianasx’a blia\''o 
43havas ca imuiaso liiiga^ and Pr. Bh. proves its 

existence as saty-apy-atmadiidriya-artha-sriiiDidliye 
;jnana-siiklia-admani abhiitva-iitpatfci-darsaruit karana-' 
antarain amimiyate . . The present definition can be 
iiiiderstood by the help of the'se two. 

/Asamcwayi-karmm includes ail causal relations .other 
■than sctmavayi-kaTmm, and^ is-^ the relation between two 
attributes or attributes and actions presupposing and 
aifecting their substancebke, samavwyi-hwrana. KS'. and 
the treatise acknowledge only these two sorts of causality ; 
but Pr. Bh, and later works add oiimitta-kdm^^^^ 
efficient cause). Asamavdyi-kdrana is usually divided into 
two sorts : '^non-inherent causality is causality inherent in 
one object connected with the relation of cause and effect ; 
such causality results either from inherence in the same 
object with the effect (as that of conjunction of self and 
mind in the particular attributes of self, or of conjunction, 
disjunction, and sound in sound, or of conjunction of 
threads in a cloth), or from inherence in the same object 
with the cause (as that of the colour, etc., of potsherds, etc., 
in the colour, etc,, of a water-pot, etc., or of the colour, 
etc., of threads in the colour of a cloth) ; of these the 
former is called in the terminology of the Vaisesika tlie 
lesser, the latter the greater.''^ 

^ 3, 2, 1, Existence and non-existence of knowledge on contact of 
self with sense-organs and objects are the mark of the existence of 
mind.” 

“ p. 89, ‘‘ Even when there is a contact of self with sense-organs and 
objects, we find that cognition, i)leasure, and so forth are not produced, 
and from this we infer (the necessity of} another cause (for the production 
of cognition, etc.).” 

WpasJcdra on 10, 2, 3-6 ; 2, 1, 22 ; 5, 2, 24. ‘‘ Asainavayi-karariatvaii 
ca krirya-krirana-bhava-sambandhy-ekartha-samaveta-kaz'anatvaiii tac ca 
luirya-ekartha-saniavayat (yatha-atma-mauah-samyogasya-atma-visesa- 
gunesu saiiiyoga-vibhaga-Habdanam; sabdetantu-samyogasya pate) karana- 
ekartha-samavayad va (yatha kapaladi-rupadinam ghatadi-rupadisu 
tantu-rupanaxh pata-rupesu) ' tatra-adya laghvi dvitlya mahati-iti 
vaisesika-paribhasa.” 
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When self is in contact with sense-organs and objects, 
cognition, etc,, sometimes occur and sometimes do not. 
This irregularity is caused by the presence or absence of 
another factor in the contact. That is . to say, the con- 
junction of that factor with the other three factors can 
produce cognition, etc. If cognition, etc., - have been 
produced, that factor is dnf erred to have been present, 
and the asamcivayi’-kdrajia for the production of cognition, 
etc., has been siifiicient. That factor is nothing but mind. 

As for the definition of self and mind, some commentators 
give curious explanations. They explain that self is the 
cause of cognition, etc., residing in (samavdya) self, and 
recognition, which is known to take place in self, is the 
mark of the existence of self. And mind is the asamavdyi- 
kdrana of cognition, etc., and the mark of mind is also 
the recognition produced in self. The Chinese translation 
may allow this reading; but mind as a substance cannot 
be asamavdyi-kdrana and recognition as the mark of 
both substances is an undistributed middle (anaikdntika). 

Mind, like time and space, has not its own special 
attributes and is complementary to self, as time and space 
are to ether. Mind, though a necessary factor in the 
psychical process, is not at all mental, but entirely physical. 
Mind is active, and its first action comes from adrsta. 
There is one mind in every body, and its extension is atomic 
(ami)} Mind is, in V.S./ sometimes called antah-karana 
(the internal organ), and Pr, Bh, regards it as one of the 
sense-organs ^ (indriya), which view is not known to our 
treatise or to V.S. 

Among the nine substances ether, time, and space are 
the place and condition for the other substances, and the 
other substances are divided into two classes, mental 
and material. The system is, therefore, a dualism and at 

1 CL jSr,S, 3, 2, 63. 

- 9, 1, 13. 

3 p. 186. 
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the same time : a pluralism. '' Tire' Saiiikhya is ohso a 
diialisin ancl ir pluralism. In the Saihkliya the material 
factors are reduced io ouq ^^rahrti, but the inental are 
considered as plural. In the Yai4esika the mental factor 
is ill reality one, while the material are always plural. 
The difference comes from different methods of thinking. , 
The 'Samkhya ad vocates the theory of emanation Ipciri-. 
riuma), '.while''' ' the.'' Vaisesika ■ adheres to the , theory of ; 
aggregation (dra7nhha). For the Saiiikhya the first cause 
must be one; but for the Vaisesika the materials of 
aggregatiorx cannot be simply one. See Professor Garbe, 

Sdihlchya-PhilosopJm, pp, 285-^ 

• 

Section 3. — Attribide (pp. 94-8) 

Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch (p. 94) 

V.S. enumerates seventeen attributes, while Pr. Bh. 
adds seven others, and so makes up the twenty-four 
attributes. This number is the standard among later 
writers. Even the order of the attributes is preserved 
almost as in the treatise.^ 

V.S. defines attribute in general, but it does not give 
the special definitions of colour (rupa), taste ' (rasa), 
smell (gandha), and touch (sparsa). But from many 
passages colour, etc., are known to be perceived by the 
eyes, etc.‘^ Pr. Bh. defines colour, etc., cahsur-g^mliyam 
(tliat which is perceived by the eyes), etc.^ 

The definitions in the treatise are literally “ one 
dependent, which is perceived by the eyes, is called 
colour”, etc. Dependent (dsrayin) in one dependent” 
corresponds to '' quality ” or “attribute”. Earlier Chinese 
translators used the term “ dependent ” as the translation 

^ The TarJca-hhuMi (p. 78) and the Tathm-smhgraha (p. 5) change the 
order, while the Lahmy avails the. the Siddhfmta- 

mtild avail {BMm-paricchada) and the Tarha-haumudl have the same 
order as our treatise. 

2 2, 1, 1-4; 4, 1, 6-li ; 8, 3, 5, 6. 
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of gihncL ‘"One ” does not, according to the commentators, 
directly qualify “ dependent Consequently, it iimst be 
rendered by “ the dependent on one ’V or “ dependent 
havinof one substance as its substratum The corn- 
mentators are quite correct. “One substance” here and in 
all the following passages means “ a particular individual 
substance ”, not “a kind of substance, e.g. earth 

Tlie quality which has one substance (as its sub- 
stratum)” is not the exclusive condition of the four 
attributes, because it is applicable to actions and even, 
to some substances too.^ And “perceived b}^ the eyes”, 
etc., can also be applied to substances and actions. Thus 
the definitions may be too wide. Btit “perceived bj?- th,e 
tongue or the nose ” is exclusive, and accordingly the 
definitions are allowable. 

Number (p. 94) 

V,8. remarks “ because of occurrence apart from colour, 
taste, smell, and touch unity (ehatva) is a different object ” ^ 
and “numbers from duality upwards, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction (are originated by more than 
one substance)”.^ Pr. Bh. defines it “ eka-adi-vjT’avahara- 
hetuh saiiikliyasapimar eka-dravya ca-aneka-dravya ca”.^ 

It must ^be noted that number, as an attribute, is 
inherent in substances only and never in attributes or 
actions, because attributes and actions are agnna or 
agiuiavat. But attributes are alwa^^s dependent upon 
substances, as the forms of appearance of the latter, and 
can be numbered one and two, etc. Cf. 8 , 1 , 4. 

That attributes cannot possess an attribute in them- 
selves is an important doctrine of the system. As 

^ Upashdra on 1, 1, 16. 

“ 7, 2, 1, “ rupa - rasa - gandha - sparsa » vyatirekad arfcha - antaram 
ekatvam ” (yad etad ekatvam nama samkhya, Blidsya), 

•M, 1, 25, “ dvifcva-prabhrbayah samkhyah prfchaktva-sariiyoga- 

vibhfigjxs ca” (aneka-dravya-arabdliah, UpasMra ; dravya-guna-karmanaiii 
kaiyarii samanyani, Bhdsya). 

p. Ill, Number is the cause of sucb expressions (or usages) as one 
and the rest. It inheres in one and more than one substance.” 
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a consequence of the doctrine, concepts (aT and ohjects 
(artha) have no relation to each otherl and tliere cannot 
exist such a thing as unity in all things 
The latter is probably against the doctrines of the Vedanta 
and the Saiiildiya Though there is not 

an eiumeous (6/irdnfa) notion, 
the existence of secondariness presupposes tlie 

existence of (unity), beca there is no secondaii- 

iiess without unity, 

Extension (ip. 95) 

The definition of extension (ixtriniatia) is given by 
Pr. Bh. as mdna-vymmliara-M^^^ F.>S. discusses 

extension in 7, 1, 8-25, and divides it into four kinds, 
large (mahat), small (com), long (dirgha), and short 
(krasva). 

Extension produced in consequence of 
(a plurality of causes) is called large and is perceptible. 
Perception is possible of things which are large, because 
the things possess aneka-dvavya (more than one sub- 
stance) and riqoa. Small is contrary to hdvana-halmtva 
and is accordingly imperceptible. In like manner long 
and short are explained. The four kinds of extension are 
eternal, when they reside in eternal substances, and are 
non-eternal, when in non-eternal substances. The exten- 
sion of atoms is called parimmdala (spliericity), which, 
is naturally always eternal. Ether and self together with, 
time and space are (absolutely) large, because they are 
all-pervading (^'f6/m). Mind is small (amo). Sphericity 
and (absolutely) large are the two extremes, but they are 
not excluded from small and larged Sphericity is a part 
of small, and (absolutely) large is a part of large. Between 
them there are many relative extensions, and these 

p. .130, “ The cause of the usages of measure.’* 

^ See notes on cU. ii, 2, 1. 
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relative extensions are determined by the existenee of 
particularity (visesa-bhdvct) and the non-existence of 
particularity (visesa-ahhdva), in things which exist at the 
same time. 

Pr. Bh. precisely explains extension. Both small and 
laro^e are of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal. Eternal 
smallness {nitya-mmtva) exists in atoms (paramame.) and 
mind. These two are called spherical {pdrimandalya). 
Non-eternal smallness is in binary atomic compounds 
(dvymmka). Eternal largeness (nitya-mahattva) is in 
ether, time, space, and self, and is called absolutely large 
(paraona - viahat). Non-eternal largeness is in from 
ternary atomic compounds upwards. There 

are also relative extensions.^ 

The definitions in the treatise are derived from Pr. Bh, 
but they differ therefrom in some aspects. The treatise 
explains the five kinds of extension. ''Etc.’' (1. 2) includes 
the intermediate extensions and corresponds to the relative 
extensions. 

Smallness (amotva) resides in binary atomic compounds, 
i.e. binarjr atomic compounds are the m7nam7/i-/cdTO72a 
of smallness. The binary atomic compound is the 
aggregation of two atoms, and its quantity is the same 
as the original two atoms. Smallness is the cause of the 
notions with respect to binary atomic compounds that 
they are small. Consequently smallness is a real entity 
in the objective world and corresponds to the concept 
small in the subjective world. 

In V.S. the term cvnw represents both atoms and the 
atomic extension ; but in Pr. Bh and our treatise aim is 
the name of an extension and applicable to binary atomic 
compounds, not to atoms as such. Atoms are called 
parama-ami in the latter. This is a difference between 
V.S., and Pr. Bh and the 'treatise. Pr. Bh seems to aim 
at precision, because parama-anu as the name of atoms 

2 pp. 130-2. 



does not. aJIow tlie term to be applied to them ; their 
size is called pclrima are ctillod 

jmmma-malmt' instead of mahat in V, 8, Gonso(|aeutly 
cwm; and, ma to .are, only appl^^ to relative extensions 

and always non-eternal. ■ 

If mind is still called antt', it must be a binary adoniic 
compound; tlierefore Pr. P/i. calls it imrirafxmlalya. 
Kwhei-ci explains that mind is corporeal, and as 
large as a binary atomic compound. But it lias no (visible) 
extension ; it is eternal ’'. '' As large as a binary atomic 

compound ” is the explanation of mind is mm But if 
mind is mm, it cannot be eternal. Kwhei-ci’s explana- 
tion involves a confusion and shows the development 
from F./S. to Pn Bh. 

Largeness {mahati/va) is in all things from ternary 
atomic compounds upwards and does not exist in biiiaiy 
atomic compounds. V,8. explains mahat by aneka. The 
commentators curious! explain this passage. According 
to their explanation two atoms conjoin together and 
produce a product, which is called the third product, and 
this third product conjoins with another third product 
and produces a product, which is called the seventh 
product.^ The seventh product is the beginning of 
largeness ; accordingly, largeness is the extension of four 
atoms. Sridhara also agrees with the explanation in this 
connection. “ A ternary atomic compound ” in the 
Chinese translation is literally ''a product of throe atoms”; 
hut this is not consistent , with the commentators’ ex- 
planation. Therefore, the commentators take “ a product 
of three atoms ” for a product of the third atoms ’’ilie 
explanation is too far-fetched. It is quite natural to 
explain that every atom has no visible extension,^ while 
smallness begins with an aggregate of two atoms and 
largeness with an aggregate of three atoms. There is 
no reason at all in the treatise for changing this process 
^ See notes on cb. i, 2, 1-4 (earth— wind). 
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of combination. The commentators base their explana- 
tion upon a misunderstanding of Kwliei-ei’s mention of 
the atomic combination. Sridhara's theory is also not 
correct in this connection. Sankara in his Bhasy a 
that atoms have smallness and shortness, and ternary and 
quaternary atomic compounds have largeness and length. 
The beginning of largeness and length is from a ternary 
atomic compound, which is the combination of three 
single atoms.^ If a ternary atomic compound is the 
combination of two binary atomic compounds, i.e. four 
atoms, there is a gap between smallness and largeness. 

Plurality (hxJmtva) in the treatise corresponds to 
kdrana-bahidva in V.S, and is usually from three upwards. 

A kind of aggregation, or a certain aggregation ” is 
literally aggregation-difFerence ”, which evidently shows 
that the original word was samghdta-visesa or samhata^ 
vUesa. 

Sphericity (^imrimandalya) is applied to atoms, ether, 
time, space, and self; this is different from V\S. {anib) 
and Pr. Bh, (arm and manas). In Chinese ‘"atom” is 
translated absolutely minute ”, which appears to be the 
equivalent of parama<um. Ann is usually translated 
“minute object”,^ which is used by Kumara-jiva and 
others. “ x^bsolute minuteness ” (^Kircmia^timtva) is the 
atomic extension, while “absolute largeness” {yarama- 
mahattva) is possessed by ether, etc. The author of tlie 
treatise understands mahat of ether, etc., in F.8b or 
parama-maJ tat ill Fr. BlL hy parimandalya, and calls it 
sarva-gata, etc. ( = vibhu). 

The autlior has failed to mention the extension of mind 
and has caused different opinions among later com- 
mentators. But the treatise asserts that the substances 
liaving absolute largeness are only four, and the substances 
having sphericity are the four atoms as well as the other 

I0ri2, 2, 11. 

“ Some translators use things contiguous to void 
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five substances as causes.^ Gonsequentl}^ mind is included 
in spliericity; and is of absolute roinnieiics.s T\w. 
aiitlior\s understanding oE ether as sphericity is proha, bly 
due to its spherical appearance, and the otlier ihive 
substances follow the analogy of ether. 

IndimchmlityX^.^^) 

treated like number in 
V.S. and in Pr. BIl The latter defines it as (vpoddhdnt- 
vyciiAiham The difference between nuuil.)CM* and 

individuality is that the former is synthetical, wldle tlie 
latter is analytical ; but they depend npon eacli other. 
Individuality as an attribute has no individuality in 
itself. Consequently there is no individuality in two 
things, just as unity doss not exist between two things. 
By these doctrines the Vaisesika rejects the saldawya-vadit 
of the Saiiikliya and the A^edanta.^ See F./S. 7, 2, 7-8 ; 
7,2,13. 

Conjunction and Disjunction (pp. 95--*6) 

The before-mentioned attributes are static, wliilo these 
two are rather dynamical and are the important factors in 
the system. F.S.^ does not give exact definitions of tlieni. 
Pr. Bh. defines conjunction samyiilda-pratyaya-^^^^^^^ 
and aprCiptayoJp prdjdils and disjunction vihhakta- 
pratyaya-nimitta, and prdpti-parvikd aprdptih} 

Tile definitions in the treatise exactly agree with the 
latter parts of the definitions in Pr. Bh. Kwhei-ci says 
that conjunction consists in the beginning o£ the con- 
junction between two separate tilings. 

' Ch. ii, 1, 5. 

p. 138, “ The cause of the expression of separateness/’ 

® Professor Garbe, Bafahhy a- Philosophies pp, 228-233. 

^ 7, 2, 9-10. 

" pp. 139, iol, ‘‘Thatwhieheaiises the cognition of the conjnnct, and 
the conjoining of two .separated things with each other,’* and “'That 
which causes the cognition of the disjunct, and the separation of 
formerly conjoined things from each ' other 
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Conjunction is o£ three sorts, miyaMra-karrtia-ja, 
uhJiaya-hirma-ja, and samyoga-ja. Kwliei -ci illustrates 
the first sort as occurring in the case of beating a drum 
with a hand, and the second sort in the case of clapping 
the hands. The definition of the third sort may also be 
translated '' the conjunction produced by conjunction 
is that in which many inactive substances conjoin with 
ether, etc., when produced (by the conjunction of tlie 
component substances) ”, Ivwhei-ci explains that “the 
conjunction produced by conjunction is the conjunction of 
young shoots, etc., which are inactive, with the substances 
ether, etc., when they are sprouting”. Pr, BJu says, 
sailijT'ogajas tu utpannaraatrasya-eva cira-utpannasya 
va niskriyasya karana-saiiiyogibhir akaranaih karana- 
akarana-saiiiyoga - purvakah karya - akarya-gatah saiii- 
yogah.”^ ‘"Ether” in the treatise and Kwhei-cfis 
explanation corresponds to ahdrana and ahdrya, and 
“ an inactive thing, which consists of many substances 
(or many inactive substances)!’ and “young shoots” to 
utjMnnamdtra - eva cira - titpanno vd niskriyah. The 
Avhole meaning is that when things, which are in contact 
with ether, produce another thing by conjunction with 
other things, a conjunction again takes place between 
the product and ether. This last conjunction is the effect 
of the former conjunction. 

Disjunction may be understood by the analogy of 
conjunction. 

Conjunction is possible between separate things; but 
inherence is the relation between unseparated things, and 
disjunction takes place after conjunction has taken place. 
The theories of conjunction and disjunction also support 
the asat-kciryd-vada, which is the necessary consequence 
of the theory of aggregation and of the analytical 
observation of tlie six categories. CJausality in the 
system has, like that in the. Sarvasti-vixda, a wfider 

^ p. 139 . 
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meaning than nsnal. Generally cause and effect do not 
occAipy the sanie time ; but in the system even substances 
are the causes of their attributes and actions. says, 

‘tinasmiich as there is non-existence of unconnectedness, 
there is no conjunction and disjunction of an effect and its 
cause,.”;^ ■ And see 7, '2,. 14-20. 


Priority mid Posterimntf 

' V,S, remarks, “ eka-dikkahhytoi eka-kftlabhyaiii san- 
nikrsta-viprakrstabhym^^ parain aparau ca and “ karana- 
paratvat karana-aparatvat”.^ Pr, Eh. defines them, “para- 
apara-abhidhana-pratyaya-mimitta/' ^ and divides each of 
them into two sorts, "hlik-krta” = ''" dig-visesa-pratyaymka’' 
and '' kala-krta” = “ vayo-bheda-pratyayaka They are 
fully explained. 

The definitions in the treatise are derived from these 
two works and common to both halmhrta and dikdcrta, 
because occupying the same time, etc.” includes in etc.'’ 

the same space”. The Chinese translations of paraiva 
and ap>aratva are literally “ that-iiess ” and this-ness ”, 
which are applied to both kala-krta and dik-krta. 

“ The same time, etc.,” is literally ■ ‘ one time, etc.”, and 
the translation of eka-kdla, etc. Kwhei-ci explains that 
“ tbat-ness depends upon the numbers one, two, etc., and 
upon the substances time, space, etc. Tiuit-ness is tliat 
on which depends the notion of remoteness. This-ness is 
explained like tliab-ness”. The explanation keeps too 
much to the words and fails to be correct. 

^ 7, 2, 13, “ yuta-siddby-abhavafc kilrya-karanayoli samyoga-vibhfigau 
lui vidyete.” 

“ 7, 2, 21 “2, A The prior and posborior {are produced) by two objects 
occupying the same space or time and near and remote,” and 
priority and posteriority result) from posteriority of the cause and 
from jxdority of the cause”. 

^ p. 164, “ Those which cause the designation and the recognition of 
being near and remote.” 

^ ■*' Relating to space— causing the ideas of particular directions,” and 
relating to time— causing the, ideas of the diversity of age”. 
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Cognition {"p, 91) 

Cognition (bucldhi) is one o£ the most important factors 
in the system, because most parts of the sj^stem depend on 
inference. The relation between cognition and objects 
has been explained. IE self as self-consciousness is looked 
upon as the innermost subject, cognition becomes objective ; 
but, if cognition is subjective, self may be objective, as 
stated in the proof of self (3, 2, 4). 

The definition of cognition is found only in the treatise. 
Cognition in F.>§. is divided into two sorts, perception 
{pnijtyahm) and inference (anioviana). Tiie latter is 
called laingiha in V.S. These two sorts of cognition are 
the pramdnas, and the system does not acknowledge 
other sorts of lyramdna like mbda, etc., because sahda, 
etc., are included in inference.^ 

Perception in V.S. is of two sorts, IcmJcika and alaukika. 
The term pratyaksa is used for the sensory cognitions 
from the five sense-organs ; but it is sometimes used for 
the visual sensation only,^ because the visual sensation 
is typical of the sensory cognitions. In this sense 
pratyaksa, is almost the same as dn^ta, cdkmsa, and 
npalahdhi.^ In the terminology of V.S. the term 
npalabdhi is limited to visual cognition ; accordingl}^ 
Pr. Bh. is not correct wheia it asserts that hiiddhi, j-mma, 
■jyratyaya, and upalabdhi are synonymous {p>arydya).^ 
The conditions and possibility of perception of the nine 
substances, etc., will be fully explained in chapter ii. 

Alcmkihci-pratyaksa is mentioned in V.S. 9, 1, 11-15 • 
and in Pr. Bh., p. 187, but it is omitted in the treatise. 

Kwhei-ci explains that according to the Vaisesika 
doctrine the eyes have light, and, when a man faces 

1 9, 2, 3 ; Pt. Bh., pp. 213-230. 

2 2, 1, 16 ; 8, 1, 2, etc. 

3 4, 1, 11 ; cf. 4, 1, 12; 2, 1, 15-16 ; 4, 1, 6, etc. 

^ p. 171. This is an influence of N.S. on Pr. Bh. JV,S. 1, 1, 15 says, 

buddhir npalabdhir jnanam ity anarthantaram.’" 
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coloured objects, the light reaches to the colour oC the 
objects and he can perceiA^e it, just as a lamp shines upon 
things. Sound, smell, and taste come to and touch tlie 
sense-organs respectively, and they are perceived. When 
a bell is sounded in the distance, its sound is lieard alter 
a little while. This proves that sound comes to tlie ear 
The explanation is confused with the Nyaya theory ; but 
the otlier part is perhaps coiwect. 

The cognitions of substances suppose (apeki^a) Ahe 
substance, attributes, and actions, and tlVose of attri- 
butes and actions have necessarily the substances as 
tl’ieir causes ; accordingly, the cognitions of attributes and 
actions do not suppose attributes and actions ; attributes 
and actions have in themselves no attributes and actions.^ 
When we look at a white thing, the cognition of tlie 
white thing results from the whiteness of its substratum, 
and fi*om tlie cognition of whiteness.^ Therefore the first 
impression is only 'Hhe white thing ” without the dis- 
tinction between whiteness and a thing. Next tlie first 
impression is analysed into the concepts, the attribute, 
^vliiteness, and the substance, a thing, and assumes the 
form, “ this thing is white.” Between the wliite thing 
and its first impression, and between the first impression 
and the concepts, there are causal relations. This first 
impression corresponds to nirvikalpalxa-praiyal^^^^^ (the 
perception without conception) and tlie analysed concepts 
to scvirlkxdixika-pratpaksa (the perception with concep- 
tion). The latter is called hnddhy-apekxv and expressed 
by the words ayam (this), esa (tliis), tvayd krfa (done 
by tb.ee), and hhojaya enmi (feed liirn), etc."^ Though this 
second sort is the indirect cognition of the immediate 
experience, it is included in the perception. The first sort 
of perception is explained in the first section (clJmika) of 

1 s, 1 , 7 ; 8, 1 , 4 ; 8, 1, 8. 

S, 1, 9. 
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tlie eighth chapter while the second sort is hi 

the second section^ 

Thus all the analysed concepts result from immediate 
experiences. They are conveyed to fellow-creatures and 
acknowledged among them as representing definite things. 
And they are handed down from generation to generation. 
This is an important theory of the system. In tliis 
connection all cognitions ai'e empirical on the one hand, 
and some of them are innate on the other. But there is 
no entirely transcendent cognition. Our concepts, which 
appear to be inborn, presuppose the experiences of former 
generations. The Veda, which is looked upon by the 
Mimamsa as revelation, comes from the experiences of 
ancient sages (rsi) and is consequently called hiuMId- 
-parva, Tlie authority of the Veda is just the same as 
that of some of our concepts which are authoritative in 
daily life. And what is stated in tlie Veda has a corre- 
sponding entity, just as our concept has it. From the 
empirical standpoint comes the dogma that, where there 
is cognition, there is naturally the corresponding entity. 

The definition of perception in the treatise is a general 
one. ‘'The sensory representation/' corresponds to tlie 
first impression, including the analysed concepts.- 
“ Appreciable substances ” corresponds to “ aneka-dravya- 
samavayat rupa-visesac ca (rupa-upalabdliih)",^ and is from 
ternary atomic compounds upwards. “ Colour and so on, 
residing in appreciable substances," is artha, one of 

^ In the Nyi^a tlie first stage of perception is regarded as the only 
perception. N.S,, “ indri^^a-artha-sannikarsa-utpannam joanam avy- 
apade,4yain vyavasaya-atmakam pratyaksain” (1, 3, 4). If 

perception is a-r2/a:^?ade.s?/a, the second sort cannot be a sort of perception. 
The second sort of perception I’elates to zipamcina and sahda. And the 
establishment of upamdna and a part of mbda depends upon the theory 
that concepts and the corresponding objects have no connection (2, 1, 55). 

2 See Pr. m., p. 186. 

® V.8. 4, 1, 8, “Perception of colour is consequent on inhesion of , 
substances more than one, and on particularity of colour. N.8, 3, i, 36 
is exactly the same as this. 
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the four factors of perception (aT^/ia, indriya, alnuin, 
and mniias), and is explai^^^^ by tlie coininentators ihns : 
the perception of colour, etc., supposes a substance, but 
the perception of sound does not suppose it. '‘ Sense- 
.organs and so on'' includes "'"self" and mind.' CL iV.S. 
;2,"l,;20™5. . 

Inference takes place when the analysed cognition is 
active for immediate experiences or other indirect eog- 
nitions. Inference is divided into two sorts, usually 
laingika (3, 1, '9-1 7'; 9,. 2,' 1-^5 ; and 1, 2,.. ,1-2 ; 2, I, 8;' 
2, 1, 24}-7 ; 2, 2, 1) and drsa-siddha-dm'saiia (d, 2, 13). 
The latter is mentioned in Pr. Bh.,^ but our treatise does 
not allude to it. 

Pr. Bh, fully discusses inference, but it deviates from 
V,S, and accepts the theory of Dig-naga. In the treatise 
inference is of two kinds; the first kind corresponds to 
2, 1, 8, and the second to 3, 1, 9-17 ; '9, 2, 1-5. 

V,8. says that liaving horns, a hump, a tail haiiy at 
tlie extremity, and a dewlap is the visible mark of being 
an ox ".2 This is similar to u^Mmdna in N'.S. with a slight 
difference. Upaondna is defined thus, '^analogy is the 
instrument (in the ascertaining) of that wliich, is to be 
ascertained through its similarity to sometliing (previously ) 
well known.” ^ For iiistance, a man wlio lias beei.) told 
that the gavaya (Bos gavanis) is like a cow, secs an 
animal like a cow. “ Having recollected what he liad 
heard, he concludes that " this animal is a gavaya ”. In 
tills case a gavaya had not yet been experienced in fact, 
and exists vaguely in his concept. The reasoning is, 
therefore, that between two similar things. But in the 
case of F./8. 2, 1, 8 the inferred object is only one, and 
had been actually known. The reasoning is essentially 

^ 2, 1, 8, “ visam kakudvan prante-baladhih sasnavan iti gotve drataiii 
1, 6, prasiddha-sadharmyat sadhya-sridbauam upixmanaiB.*’ 
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from some parts, wliicli can be seen, to the whole. The 
process of the reasoning is : first, one sees the characteristic 
parts, i.e. tlie ixvAvh {Unga), then lie recollects the object, 
wliich has the parts, and the connection of the parts with 
the object. The contact of self with mind is naturally 
present through the process. Finally he concludes that 
that is the object, although nob all the parts of it are 
perceivable at the time. This reasoning is also applied 
to that from one thing to another of the same class. The 
definition is perhaps more appropriate to the latter case. ■ 

Tlie second kind of inference is more logical and im- 
portant. It is the reasoning from one thing {artlia-cmtara) 
to another {artlia-cmtara). 

V.S. says, '‘ asya idam karyaiii karanam saiiiyogi virodhi 
samavajd ca-iti laihgikaih,” ^ “ saiiiyogi samavayy-ekartha- 
samavayi virodhi ca,” and ''asya idam karya-karana- 
sambandhas ca avayavad bliavati”,^ Idam kdryam, 
karanam, etc., are the conclusions of the reasoning and 
technically called poxitijna (thesis)” in iV./S"., and asya 
indicates '' heho (the reason) ”, whicli is synonymous wdth 
ap>adesa, ling a, pramdna, and karana in 

I darn kdryam is reasoning from cause to effect, 
e.g., “ from existence of the cause is existence of the 
effect,” and “from non-existence of cause is non-existence 
of effect 

Idarih kdranarh is reasoning from effect to cause, 
e.g,, “ the effect of a cause is the mark of the existence 

^ 9, 2, 1, “Inferential cognition is that one thing is the effect or 
cause of, conjunct witli, repugnant to, or inherent in, another.” Tlie 
Gandra-hlnta-hhapja remarks, “ eka-artha-samaYfiyi ca-iti ca-arthali.’* 

- 3, i, 9, “ The conjunct, the inherent, the inherent in one [and the 
same] thing, and the contradictory (are means of proof),” and 9, 2, 2, 
“ That one thing belongs to another, the connexion of cause and effect, 
arises from a portion.” Vatsyayana, commenting on N.8. 3, 2, 44, 
quotes V.S. 3, 1, 9, and gives examples for each case. The example of 
■virodhi is the quotation of V.S. 3, 1, 12. 

^ 9, 2, 4. 

4, .1, 3, “ karana-bhavat karya-bhavali,” and I, 2, 1, “ karana- 
abbavat karya-abbavah.” 
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of' the eaiis.e/- ancl' of an eflect , is.'obser\^ed 
to be preceded l}y of the cause 

I(la7fi. .samyogi. tmd smnavayi are reasoniug from 
sarhyuMa and scmiaveta to samyogin and smnaiuym, 
e.g. (the cognition) of that which possesses conjunction 
(results from knowledge of the conjunct, e.g.) froiii a slaff‘: 
and (the cognition) of that which possesses inJiosion 
(results) from the particular mark.^ 

Idam eka-artha-samavdyi is reasoning from one tiling 
to another, both of which reside in the same substance, 
e.g. one effect is (a inark of the existence) of another 
elfect.^ 

The before-mentioned five sorts are altogether affirmative 
and correspond to Bar&ara in the Aristotelian logic. 

Idam virodhi is reasoning between two contradictory 
things. This is explained as a non-existent contradictory 
(is a mark) of the existent ”, '' that which is actual (is 

^ 4,1,2, “ta.wakaryarhliiigam,” and2, 1, 24, ‘'karaiia-guaa-purvakali 
karya-guno drs^li.’' See 1, 2, 2, “iia tu karya-abhavat karaiia- 
abhavali. ” 

According fco the rule of logic the sfiirct 4, 1, 3 seems to be contradictory 
to mtras 1, 2, 1 ; 1, 2, 2 ; 2, 1, 24, and 4, 1, 2. The rule tells us, if 
“karana-bhavat karya-bhavah ” is correct, only ‘‘kfirya-abluivat karana- 
abhavah ” can logically be inferred, while “ k<tona-abhavafc kiirya- 
al.)havali” and ‘ Uvarya-bhavat karana-bhavah (i.e. tasya kuryairi lihgaiii) ” 
are not logically correct. The reason is that “ the necessary relations 
between the antecedent and the consequence in a hypothetical proposition 
are only twofold : from affirmation of the antecedent to affirmation 
of the consequence, and from negation of the consequence to negation of 
the antecedent. The former is the express meaning of the proposition ; 
accordingly' the latter is the only logically possible reasoning. The 
other tw'-o ways, from negation of the antecedent to negation of the 
consecp-ience, and from affirmation of the consequence to affirmation of 
the antecedent, are not logically valid But 4, I, 3 is stated from the 
standpoint of fact (i.e. Kealgrund), while the other four 677/m.'? are from 
the stand |.)oinb of reasoning (i.e, Eiffienntnissgrund). In the former 
case the cause is the first principle in producing effects, but in the 
latter case the cause is the last principle, to be known by us. Conr 
sequenth" they are not contradictory to each other; they are stated from 
different points of view. Such is an usual case in V.S. 

7, 2, 19, ‘ ‘samyogino dandafc samayayino visesac ca.” 

® 3, 1, 10, kaiyam karya-aiitarasya.” 
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a mark) of that) which is not actiiaV and that whicli 
is actual (js a inark of sometliing repugnant) wlneli is 
aetiiar'd And in 2, 1, 25-6 ; 10, 1, 2-G, This is a negative 
ease and corresponds to Cfecr/U 

Idam etc., are in relation to asja ; cause- 

qiient-ly these six sorts represent the eases and conditions 
of hetm 

Idam Ixiryarh is the same as the first explanation of 
piirvavat in the Kydifa-bhd^fya; idam kdmmm is the 
same as tlie first explanation of and idaik 

scnnavdyi is the same as sayiulnyato drsf.a in the second 
explanation. Sdmdnyafo drsta in the first explanation 
and pTirixivat in the second explanation sometimes agree 
'with idmh hlryarh and Ixlranam, and sometimes with 
idarh saniavdyil Idam virodhi has an er|uivaleiit in 
x¥.iSt 1, 1, 35 and S7, while idarh sarhyogi and ehlriJm* 
savmtmji are not clearly stated in NM. 

Semvat in the second explanation of Vditsyayana is 
a special case of idarh virodhi. This is used in I’TV. 2, 1, 
25-7 and If,S, 3, 2, 42. Pr. Bk uses this mode of proof 
thrice/^ but in the latter three works it is naiiietl 
F.^St 2, 2, 1/is also a case of this ^esami^ and is the method 
of residue in Mill’s terminology. 

Indian logic in general is not pure reasoning or inference, 
but is proof and accordingly metiiodologieal In as 
well as AkK the reasoning is also proof. The proof in tlie 
former is more eoiieeptiuil than in the latter, and seems to 
be more advanced. 

Asya klahb haryark etc,, mntam two or three important 
relations. Idarhis the subject of the {dharmia, 

antmieya, viksya), and htrymk etc,, arc the predicates 
(dharmn, lihgin, ry€iimha, vUem, gamyii)} *1 sya indicate 

1, 1 L “virodhy -aWifitaiji hhatasya'k 3, 1, ‘^bhiitairi iibliiltasya*’* ; 

aiH.I a, I, Kg “bhuto bhUtasj^a.’' 

® See tlie Ifitrocluction. ' , ^ pp, 58, G0, 288, 

Sloha-mrUikn, AnummifX,-r^rkchtdu^ 41, 2-10, 
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lietib (linga, vyaj-pyci, gamalm). The relation between 
vyapyo. and vydpaha is exliibited 

in tlie 'liddliarana (ov drstanta). Therefore, vydpti is 
tlie condition between the subject and the predicate in 
the udaliarana (the niajor premiss). And vydpti in the 
case of Idam virodki is called vyaiireka-vydyyti, while 
that in the other live cases is anvaya-vyapM. These 
names are given by later writers, but the essence is found 
in F.& ; it seems to be strange to N.S, 

The relation between Zi*%a and amivieya is also not 
known to NB., but it is an important factor in Dig-naga's 
logic, which, is followed by Pr. JS/l, Siddha-sena, Kuinarila, 
and Prablia-karad Tliis relation is the condition between 
the subject and the predicate of the lieiii in the form of 
a proposition (the minor premiss). There are contained 
here the essential conditions of i.e. the 
of lietih. The tri-rfipadinga consists of the relation 
between linga and amtmeya, and of the anvaya-vydpdi 
and the injatdrcika--vijd 2 ‘)ti. See Pn Bk., p. 200 (a traditional 
verse) and p. 204. 

'■'* Anj' invisible objects'' in the treatise means that the 
inferred objects are not necessarilj^ seen, and show’^s that 
tlie second sort of inference is more conceptual than the 
first sort. Tlie cause of them ” corresponds to idam 
kdryarh, '' the eifect of them " to idarh kdranarJi, '' a tiling 
conjunct wdtli them " to idam ^sximyogi, a thing inherent 
in the same object " to idam ekdrtha-samavtuji, and 

a thing contradictory to them " to idarh virodhi Idarh 
sama vCiyi is probably included in **a thing inherent in tlie 
same object", or is analogically understood by ''a tiling 
conjimct with them Cf. ch. 5 (inference). 

^ See yjifryflmiAra (Caleatta, lW9],Sloka~rdrtfika [an mndna-parkcheda),, 
Sfi8ira>dqftkti (Pandit, vol. viii, pp. 54 f., iSB6), Pmkarmja-jmmdkil 
(Panclit-, vol. i, pp. 44 f.). The PrCihktikara School (pp. 42 ft) ; cf. Nydya- 
hindu (the second aiul the third chapters),, (noted in the 
Introduction). 
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Kwhel-ci explains: “the first sort is reasoning in 

wliich the major term. i.e. the predicate of the pratijnil, 

is ascertained by seeing an nncontradictory property, 

e.g. fire is proved by seeing The second sm-t is 

ir j • 1 • 1 ii * . fravin is concluded Irom .seeirio; a 
that m wiiieh the major teim ^ ^ ^ o ^ 

I V i. ^ j-ite hreakiiio' of rlco-plants is 

contradictoiy property, e.g. tut- . . ® ^ 

iui’eiTed from seeing hail? anti hail is ino\Ld seeing 

the breaking of ric^-plants.” o.xpkuation probably 

depends upon ch. ii, 2, 5, but “an uucontradietory 
property " as the explanation of “a common property” 
is too Vide, and “a contradictory property” is too 
narroiv and cannot properly explain tlie second sort. 

Candra-kanta differently explains the reasoning m ihs'., 
and classifies it under tivo sorts, vik.^lv dr^fa and 
samdnyato dr^ad But the classification is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

As for fallacies, B.b'. mentions them in 3, 1, 15-17 and 
3, 1, 1-8,“ but the treati.se does not allude to tliem. 

Fletmcre and (P- ^7) 

F..S'. say.s “isra-anista-kara!nx-vise?ad virodhacca mithah 
sukha-duhkiiavor arfcha-antara-hhaxah, and i?-. Lk. 
define.s them “anugraha-laksaiiaih ankhaih”and “npaghfita- 

]ak..anahi duhkhaih ’F PJeasure (mkhu ) and pai n ( duhl-ha) 
are produced by contact of the four iactors, jmst as in. 
tlie production of cognition accordingly, 1 .h. lb, 1, i-i 
proves that pleasure and pnhi nie something ditierent 
from cognition. Flea.sure and pain helong tu emotiuu, 
while cognition i.s intellect and effort is xoliiiou. 


> p. 4S. 

^ See Ckiidm-kihiki4fhm}/a, • , i . i , 

» 10, I, i, •• Inasmuch the causes of the desirable am the m, desirable 
are different and opposed, the relation of pleasure awl pan, ls th.at ol 

rceiproeiilly differemt objects.'' . . . . , , 

^ pp-ffM, “ The eharaoteristie of Pleasure IS .saU.sfact.on’ and “the 

characteri.stio of pain is suffering 

= 5, -J, li). , , 
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Desire and Aversion 

Desire (icchd) and aversion (dvesa) arise from pleasure 
and pain, and. thvovi gli adrsta or (particularity 

of racejd They are derivative ; pleasure and pain are 
passive, while desire and aversion, caused by pleasure 
and pain, are active. Consequently, desire and aversion 
coAise transmigration. Pr, Bli, defines them, '‘svartliaiii 
pararthaih va ’prapta-prarthana-iccha” and prajvalana- 
utmako dvesali, yasrnin sati prajvalitam iva-atmanam 
many ate sa dvesah,”.- 

Effort (p. 97) 

F.& does nob define efibrt {prayatna), but effort is the 
cause of actions physical and mental. In some cases 
efibrt is produced unconsciously. Pr, Bh. divides if into 
two sorts, jlvana-purvaka (unconscious) and icclid-dvesa- 
2 ydrvaka (conscious).^ Kwh€d-ci explains, ''where there 
occurs an action to do something, there is a volition 
(lUsdha) preceding the action. This is effort.” The 
definition in this passage does . not clearly mention the 
unconscious efibrt, but the next chapter alludes to it. 

The before - mentioned seventeen attributes are 
enumerated in F.& as attributes, and the last six are 
the special attributes of self not common to any other 
substances. 

Gravity (pp, 97-8) 

The following seven attributes are added by Pr. Bli. to 
the seventeen. Grravity {giirntva) is mentioned in Pr. Bh. 
as jala-bhilrayoh patana-karma-karanaiii This agrees 

1 6, 2, 10-13. 

“ pp. 26I--2, Desire is the wishing for something not obtained, either 
for one's own sake or for the sake of another,” and Aversion is of tlie 
nafctwe of heart-burning or irritation. It is the feeling that makes one 
think himself burning or being irritated” (O-ahga-natba Jim’s trans- 
lation). 

^ p. 263. ' _ ' 

^ p. 263, '' (Gravity is) the cause, of the action falling of water and 
earth.” 
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with F./St 5,1,7; 5, 1, ' IS 5,' 2,„;i \ Eiit 1\S. 1,. F:29', 
ascribes to c:ravitv causation of the action throwiiio' 
upwards. Pr, Pit. follows this suira in tiie explanation 
of the action; but our ■.■treatise v does not meiitioii, it.' 
Gravity is, if there is iio' impression (mrhshim) and con- 
junction, the cause of falling down; accordingly, gravity 
can be the absolute cause ■ of con- 

junction and disjunction.' ■ This is contradictory to the 
essential nature of attributes .(1,-'I,T6). 

, Fluidity and Viscidity (p. 98) 

Pr. B'L explains, ''dravatva-sjuindana-karina-kriranaiii, 
tri-dravya-vrtti, tat tu dvividinim saiasiddhikarli iiai- 
mittikah ca, saihsiddiiikam apahi visesa-giinah, iiaimittikaiii 
prtidvi - tcjasoh saniaiiya-gunah.” ^ According to V.S. 
fluidity (dmrativj) is possessed by water, and the cause 
of flowing (syanda)r Fluidit}^ exists in butter, lac, wax, 
tin, lead, iron, silver, and gold, through their ecaij unction 
with, flre.^ 

Concerning viscidity (sneha) V.S. saj's, '‘‘apo clravfih 
snigdliah,” and there is no further allusion to it. Pr. Bk 
defines it sneho 'paiii visesa-gnnal.i saiiigraha-mrjadi- 
hetuh'’A The definitions in our treatise are derived from 
Pr. Bh. But fiiiidit}^ and viscidity are not attributes in 
the strict sense. 

Imjn^esskm (p. 98) 

Impression (mmskdrn) in V.S. may he clividetl into two 
sorts; according to 9, 2, 6-8 and 9, 2, 10, , impression is 
a cause of remiinsceiice (smrtl), dreaming {svap-na), 

^ p. 204, ** Fluidity is the cause of the action flowin':^ and exi.sts in the 
three siibst.aace.s. But it is (divided into) two sorts, intrinsic and 
extrinsic. The fomier is a specific attribute of water, while the latter 
is a common atXrilmte to both earth ax^d fire.^’ 

2 2, 1, 2 ; 5, 2, 4. 

s 2, 1, (^7. 

4 2 , 1 , 2 . 

^ p. 206, Viscidity is a specific attribute of water aiul the cause of 
cohesion, smoothness, etc.” 
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conscioiisness in dreaming and imperfect 

knowledge (avidyd), while according to 5, 1, 7 : 5, 1, 18 : 
and 4, 1, 7, it is produced from tlie first action of things, 
and is the cause of tlie second action, and so forth. 
Consequently, impression is an impressed energy, pliysicai 
and mental. Pr, Bh. divides it into three sorts, impetus 
(vefja), mental impression (bhdvand), and elasticity (sthiiP 
stlulpaha)} and says, “vcgo irmrtimatsii pahcasu drav3x\su 
nirnitta-visesa-apeksat kannano jay ate iiiyata-dik -kriy a- 
prabaiidha - betuh sparsavad - dravya - samyoga -- visesa ** 
virodh! (kvacit karana-guna-purva-kramanena-utpadyate);: 
bluivana-saihjfiakas tv-atma-guno drsta- sriita-anubh Cites v- 
arthesu sinrti-pratyabhijuana-hetur bliavati.'’ - Bhdvand- 
corresponds to the first sort of impression in 

The caUvSe of reminiscence’* is the translation of 
smrti-hePi, and ''a particular mental impression” corre- 
sponds to smiPb- pretty ahhijn ana in Pn BJl, but it is 
literally '' repeated -exercise-difference ” and may be the 
translation of ahhydsa-visem or hhdvand-vim^a.^ Pro- 
duced by the impressions of the perceptive and the 
inferential knowledge of one substance,” corresponds to 
(Irsta-hmta^vniihltrdee^v-^^^^ In Pr. P/l sonrti is an 

effect of bhdvand and one of the four sorts of perfect 
knowledge (vkh/d) : but in our treatise snirti is not 
included in perfect knowledge. Smrti is tlie cause as 
well as the etiect of perfect knowledge. 

Impetus is a cause of actioxm and at the same time an 
effect of actions in F.Pt 1, 1, 20: 1, 1, 30;^ 1, 1, 27P 
“The cause of actions,” or “the cause of activity”' is the 

^ p. 2C)0, “ Impetus is produced hi the five corporeal substances bv an 
action tlirough some causes ; it is the cause of a series of motions 
in a definite direction ; it is emiiiteracted by a certain conjunction of 
tangible su'bst:iHces,” and ‘^what is called mental impression is an 
attribute of self ; it is the cause of the remembrance and recognition 
of things previously seen or heard or experienced ’h 

CL p. 156. ® See iV. Bh., pp. 156, 266, 

The sutra of the €andra’kdtita-hha.^ya. . 

® The Biltra of tlie Bhuradvuja^rrUi’hhu-sya. 
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translation of kriya-hetu, or it may be that of hrti-hetu, 
but krti is more mental than ph^^sical.^ Impulsion, etc./' 
is literally '' striking, or throwing, etc/', and is the transla- 
tion of nodana, and etc." includes ahhighdta (impact)" 
and '‘samyiikta-sariiyoga (conjunction with the conjunct) 
''Impetus, or physical energy" is the equivalent of vega. 
“The corporeal substances" are five: earth, water, tire, 
wind, and mind. " Has one substance as its substratum " 
states tlie essential nature of actions (1, 1, 17). 

Impetus (vega) is dynamic, while elasticity (sthiti- 
silidimka) is rather static (inertia). The latter is not 
clearly set out in F./S., and even Pr, Bh. does not allude 
to it in other passages ; ^ but impetus (seven times) and 
mental impression (bhdvand) (five times) are mentioned 
in otlier passages. The treatise refers to elasticity in the 
explanation of actions. 

Merit and Demerit (p. 98) 

In Pr, Bh. adrsta has the same meaning as merit 
(dharma) and demerit (adharma), because the seven 
additional attributes are enumerated as guruiva, dravatva, 
sneka, sarhskCira, adrsta, and sahda^ In V.8. adrsta is 
mentioned in 5, 1, 15; 5, 2, 2; 5, 2, 7 ; 5, 2, 13; 5, 2, 17~18; 
6, 2, 2 ; 6, 2, 13. The first four or five describe it as 

an objective force, and the last three treat it as subjective ; 
but even the first four may also be explained subjectively ; 
accordingly, adrsta is considered as the latent energy 
residing in seif and the final cause of transmigration, 
because it is stated, tad-abhave sariiyoga-abhavo 'pradur- 
bhavas ca moksah,"^ and tad is undoubtedly adrsUi. 

^ Xydya-hom, pp. 7S3-4, 211, 523, Pr. Bh. distinctly calls impetus 
one of Icriyd-hetus {p. 101). See notes on ch. ii, 2, 9. 

“ 5, 2, 1 ; 5, 2, 6. ' \ ® pp. 95-102. 

p. 10, “adrsta-sabdenadharma-adharma^-Qr upasariigrahalr’ {XyCtya- 
handall). 

® 5, 2, 18, “ Where there is non-existence of this (that is, of destiny), 
there is non-existence of conjunction and non-existence of manifestation, 
emancipation.” 
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Achyta is very similar to impression (samsJcdra), wliich 
as “the cause of reminiscence ’’ is partly coincident 
with it; but impression is rather mechanical and mental, 
while adr.^ta is moral and religious. Adrsfa principally 
means a latent force resulting from the actions in tlie 
previous life and continuing to exist in the present 
life. This adrsta causes the first action of the natural 
phenomena, as explained in ch. ii, 3. The theory of adrskt 
is very likely to lead to the conclusion that the sphere of 
transmigration is the common result of the individual 
adri^ki, and everyone’s body and other personal circum- 
stances are the special results of the individual adrsta. 
This is a general idea in Buddhism. 

But adrsta is not the adrsta of God in God is 

not mentioned in V.8,, though the Upashcira and the 
Vivrti maintain that V.8. acknowledges the existence of 
God. Their explanations will be examined. 

The commentators explain tliat the sutras “ sarhjha- 
karma tv-asmad - visisttoam lihgaiii ” and pratyaksa- 
pravrttatvat samjna-karmanah ” ^ are the proof of the 
existence of God. But this is hardly possible, because an 
important discussion like the proof of God should be found 
in its proper place ; the author of the siUra discusses the 
proof of self in the whole third adhydya. The two 
sutras are really the author’s answer to an opponent 
(2, 1, 15-17). The author proves the existence, tlie 
invisibility, the substantiality, the eternity, and the 
multiplicity of wind in 2, 1, 9-14. Then an opponent 
says, “ vayu-sannikarse pratyaksa-abhavM drstam lihgaiii 
iia vidyate,” “samanyato drstac ca-avisesah,” and “tasmad 
agarnikaih”^ (2, 1, 15-17). The author answers the 

^ 2, 1, lS-19, But word and work are the mark of those beings who 
are distinguished from ourselves,” and ‘‘because words and works are 
known by perception fco be produced 

- “Inasmuch as in the contact with wind there is no adt of perception, 
there exists (in it) no visible mark,” and “ (even) by general inference it 
is not a particular (substance)”, and “it is therefore proved by revehation 
(theFeda)”. 

'fe, '■ 
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objections in the two su>tras. The sUtras mean that some 
of our concepts have their origin in the perceptions of 
former generations and have been handed down to us. 
And they are the logical ground for the proof of the 
corresponding objects and the criterion of our actions.^ 

The above explanation will be also proved by 3, 2, 4~9. 
The author proves the existence, the substantiality and 
eternity of self in 3, 2, 4-5, and the objections are raised 
in 3, 2, 6-8,^ in almost the same words as in 2, 1, 15-17. 
Sutra 3, 2, 9 is the author’s answer to the objections, just 
as sutras 2, 1, 18-19 are to sTitras 2, 1, 15—17, If sutras 
3, 2, 6-8 are the objections, as the commentators explain, 
sutras 2, 1, 15-17 must be objections, because the \vords 
and the line of argument are the same ; then sutras 
2, 1, 18-19 must be the answer to them. They cannot be 
the proof of God. And other sutras have no trace of the 
proof of God ; therefore it is concluded that V.S. does 
not acknowledge the existence of God. Pr. Bh. for the 
first time acknowledged “ Brahma sakala-bhuvana-patir 
rnahesvarah ” and Brahma sarva - loka - pitamahah 
But this is an influence from a theistic system."^ 

Merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are mentioned 
in V.S. (6, 2, 3), 6, 2, 14-15 ; 9, 2, 9 ; 9, 2, 13, and 1, 1, 1-2 ; 
1, 1, 4. If sutras 6, 2, 14—15, ^flcclnl-dvesa-purvika dliarma- 
adharma-pravrttih, tatsamyogo vibhagah,”^ are compared 
with sutra 6, 2, 12, ''adrstac ca (raga-dvesau, i.e. iccha- 
dvesau),” merit and demerit are seen to be residual 

' Cf. C, 1, 2 ; 4, 2, 9 ; 4, 2, 11 ; 5, 2, 10 ; 6, 1, 1, etc. See Candra^ 
kdnta-Widsya on the sutras, 

^ 3, 2, 0 runs : ‘‘ yajna-clatta iti sannikarse prafcyaksa-abhavad drsta- 
iingarii na vidyate,” 3, 2, 7 ‘^saman^^ato drstac ca-avisesah ”, and 3, 2, 8 

tasmad agamikan 

pp. 48~9, and see the beginning and the end of /V. Bh, 
Sapta^paddrihi, paramatnaa isvara eka eva, 

Laksamlvali, sa (atma) dvividhab isvara-anisvara-bhedat. 

^ Handt, ioc. cib., p. 26. 

^ Tat-sariiyoga” means after all “samsara”, and tad-vibhaga ” is 
“ moksa”. Cf. the next sutra, **abma-karmasu. raokso vyakhyatah.” 
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forces a posteTiori. Consequently they are sometimes 
distinguished from adfsta, though the latter is not really 
'diferent i rom" hhem. 

jShlfras 1, 1, 1--2 and 4 say, ''now then, two will explain 
(what) clliarma (is),’' " dharma is that from which (results) 
attainment of exaltation (ahhyudaya) and of the highest 
good (niMreyasa) ” and " the highest good (results) from 
knowledge of truth (tattva-jiiana), which springs from 
dharma-vihsa (Qjn^ is obtained) by means of the similarity 
and dissimilarity (sddharmya-vaidhm^mya) of the' cate- 
gories . . . ” BJmrma in these has not the same 

meaning as dhaTma{-adharma) above stated. The whole 
system of the Vaifesika is included in dharma (1, 1, 1), 
and this dharma is divided into two divisions (dharma- 
visesa) (1, 1, 2). The one (dharma-visesa) is tattva-jhdna 
of the six categories, and the other (dharma-visesa) is the 
religious practices derived from the Veda (6, 1, 1-16; 
6, 2, 1-9 ; 10, 2, 8-9). The former brings about nihsreyasa 
(— moksa), as stated in 1, 1, 4, and the latter effects 
abhyudaya'^ (svarga, or the sukha in svarga)r as shown 
by sPitra 1, 1, 3 (tad-vacanad dmndyasya 2'>y'amdnyam = 
10,2,9). 

Pr. Bh. fully explains merit and demerit, and trans- 
migration (samsdra) and emancipation (apavarga)? The 
explanation includes all the statements in F.iS. ; but in 
some points Pr. Bh. is different from V.S. According to 
Pr. Bh. transmigration is the result of demerit and the 
activity of merit, while emancipation is the result of 
the cessation of merit. 

The two sorts of merit in the treatise exactly agree 

^ The Upashlm explains ahhyudaya by tattvad'hdna ; but this is not 
correct, as in the comment on 6, 2, 1, the commentator admits tliat 
ahhyudaya is svarga. Otherwise the sutras, I, 1, 2-3 ; 6, 2, 1 j 6, 2, S-9 ; 
6, 2, 8-9 can hardly be understood. 

See Vrtti (quoted in the Upaahdra on 1, I, 2), Vwrti^ Bhdsya^ and 
Bhdradvdja-vriti-hhdsya. 

2 pp. 272-82. 
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with the activity and the cessation of merit in Po\ Bh., 
but the treatise explains them too concisely.. 

“Activity’' in the treatise is the translation of ^ 

“A desirable body, etc./' is the result of merit and happy 
conditions in the deva- and the mamisya-lolca. ^‘ Activity 
destrojj^s one substance by its effect " is explained by the 
commentators as follows: After a man has got rid of 
the present body and conditions, he can obtain, owing 
to the activity of merit, a happy body and condition in 
the next life. One substance is the body in the present 
life, and its effect is a happy and desirable body in the 
next life. Both are contrary and do not exist at the same 
time. Pr. Blu says, “ dharmah purusa-gunah kartuh 
priya-hita-moksa-hetul.i atindriyo 'ntya-sukha-sailivijllana- 
virodhi"^ (this refers to the two sorts of merit, iJviyadiita 
to and molcsa to nivrtti). By the help of the 

commentators and Pr. Bli. the definition in the treatise 
may be understood. Kwhei-ci explains that “ activity is 
the cause of obtaining a desirable body, that is, the cause 
of an excellent body in the cycle of transmigration 

“ Cessation " is nivrtti. “ Delight in perfect cognition, 
which is free from attachment” can be understood by the 
help of Pt. Bh., “ . . . utpannasya sat-padartha-tattva- 
jiianasya-ajnana-nivrttauviraktasya raga-dvesady-abliavat 
taj-jayor dharma-adharmayor anutpattau purva-samci- 
tayos ca-upabhogaii nirodhe santosa-sukham sarira-pari- 
khedaiii (or - paricchedaih) ca - utpadya ragadi - nivrttau 
nivrtti-laksanali kevalo dharmah paramartha-darsana-jam 
sukharii krtva nivartate, tada nirodhan nirbijasya-atmanah 
sariradi-nivrttili punar-anutpattau . . . moksaiti.”- 

^ pp. 272-82, ‘‘Merit is an attribute of man (i.e. self) ; it brings about 
to the agent happiness, good, and emancipation ; it is supersensuous ; 
it is destructible by the experiencing of the last item of pleasure.'"’ 

pp. 2S1-2, “He obtains (from the teacher) the true knowledge of the six 
categories, which removes bis ignorance ; then having acquired thorough 
dispassion he becomes free from all affections, aversions, and other such- 
like feelings ; and the absence of these puts a stop to the production of 
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As for demerit Pr, Bh. says, adharmo ’py-atma-gunali 
kartiir aliita-pratyava37a-hetur atiiidrij'o ’ntj^'a-duliklia- 
sanivijfiana-virodlii,” and “ prakrstad adliarinat svalpa- 
dharrna - saliitat preta - tiryagyoni - sthanesv - anista-sarira “ 
indriya-visaya-duhkhadilbhir yogo bhavati ’’d 

It will be seen that merit and demerit cannot properl}^ 
be attributes in the strict sense. 

According to V.8, the present life in the cycle of 
transmigration is the result of adrsta. Pleasure and 
pain are produced by contact of self with mind, 
sense-organs, and objects (5, 2, 15). Pleasure and pain 
cause desire* and aversion ; desire and aversion impress 
merit and demerit on self ; and this merit and demerit 
are adrstci for the next life (6, 2, 10-16). Among self, 
mind, sense-organs, and objects the two last are neutral, 
and self is one and all -pervading in its real nature. Mind 
plaj^s tlie principal part in the production of cognition, 
reminiscence, dreaming, and consciousness in dreaming, 
and especially/ of pleasure and pain. Consequently, for 
the attainment of emancipation it is necessary to restrain 
the mind. Restraint of mind is succeeded by yoga, 
which is defined: ‘‘ Absence of action in mind reposing 
in self ; non-existence of pain in the body — this is 

any merit or demerit ; the merit and demerit of his previous lives being 
exhausted by his experiences of pleasures and pains, and all affections, 
etc., having ceased, all his actions henceforth are only such as are of the 
nature of pure merit, tending towards cessation j and these actions 
|)roduce in him the happiness of contentment and the disregard for the 
body ; and, having brought about happiness due to the vision of the 
highest truth, this merit also disappears, the self becomes seedless, and 
the present body falling off it takes no other bodies, and this cessation 
of equipment with bodies and so forth ... constitutes what is called 
emancipation ” (Gahga-natha Jha’s translation). 

^ pp. 280-1, “ Demerit is an attribute of self ; it brings about to the 
agent unhappiness and unpleasantness i, it is supersensuous : it is 
destroyed by the experiencing of the last item of pain,” and ‘^pronounced 
demerit, accompanied by a slight touch of merit, brings about the 
combination (of the self) with undesirable body, sense-organs, objects 
and pains in the world of ghosts and animals”. 
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yoga'’ ^ By practising yoga adrsta, wliiGli causes the 
egress and ingress of mind from, and into, bodies, etc., 
can be extinguished (5, 2, 17). Afteivthat the conjiinction 
with new bodies is stopped, and a new life never takes 
place. This is emancipation (5, 2, 18 ; 6, 2, 16). .Pr. Bh. 
calls emancipation “dagdha-indhana*analavad iipasania”,^ 
which is the \vell-known expression for the Buddhist 
•■Nirvana. ■'■ 

Sound (ip. 98) 

Sound (5%6Mcfc) is here treated like the other four 
attributes, colour, etc. In F.S. sabda has three meanings, 
but in this passage it relates to the first sort. Pr, Bli. 
divides it into two mvts, var7iadakmna and dluvani- 
lahsana ( == avarna-laJcsana), and calls it momentary 
(ksanika), like all the attributes of self 

V.S. states that sound is not an attribute of things 
wdiich possess touch, nor of self, nor of mind, but is tlie 
mark of the existence of ether, and is perceived by the ear 
(s7'otra-grahand) ; it is an attribute. Though the author 
of V,S. clearly states that sound is an attribute, he does 
not enumerate it among the seventeen attributes, because 
sound has a special quality, whicli will be described in the 
notes on ch. ii. 

Section 4 . — Action (pp. 98-9) 

The definition of action has been quoted in the notes on 
cb. i, 1, 1. F.jSt says further that action is the common 
cause of conjunction, disjunction, and impetus (1, 1, 20), 
but it can never be the cause of substances and actions 
(1, 1, 21 ; 1, 1, 31), nor the effect of actions (1, 1, 24; 
1, 1, 31). Pr. Bh. explains it in detail and calls it 
momen tary (kmnika).^ 

^ 5,2,16,“ tad-anarambha atma-sthe raanasi «anrasya dull kba-abhavab 
sayogali.” 

^pp, 11, 290ff. 
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The Action tliroiDing tipivards 

In the Chinese translation the action throwing upwards 
is literally “ the action- taking off, or separating'', and 
does not clearly represent ttfeepajae. The express 
meaning of the definition is that this sort of action is 
the cause of separation o£ a thing, formerly conjoined 
with a certain place, from that place. The author or 
the Chinese translator understood it by ‘' taking up 
something with the hands”. 

F./St says that the action tlu'o wing upwards is the 
effect of gravity, effort, and impression^ and casting 
upward (ndascma) results from a particular impulsion.- 
Effort is an essential factor in the action throwing 
upwards. 

Pr. Bh. clearly defines it “ sarira-avayavesu tat-sam- 
bandhesu ca yad urdhva-bhagbhih pradesaih sarayoga- 
karanam adho-bliagbhis ca pradesaih vibhaga-karauaiii 
karma - u tpadyate gurut va - pray atna - saiiiy ogebhy as tad 
utksepanam ”, ^ 

The Action throwing dotvnwards (p. 99) 

The action throwing downwards is also literally “ the 
action throwing off, or conjoining”, wdiich does not 
distinctly represent avaksepana. Things, being thrown 
off' by the hands, conjoin with their former place. This 
sort of action is contrary to the first sort .F but the 
definition is not accurate, so that “the action taking ofi‘” 
sometimes corresponds to avahsepana and “ the action 
throwing off*” to nilcsepana. But the two sorts of action, 

^ 1, 1, 29 ; cf. 0 , 1, 1-6. 

5, 1, 10. 

p. 291, ‘‘The action throwing upwards is that which brings about the 
conjunction of the parts of body, and things in contact with these parts, 
with points of space above them*, and also the disjunction of these from 
those below them ; this action is produced by gravity, eflbrt, and 
conjunction.” 

Cf. F7\ Bh.^ ‘^tad-viparita - saniyoga- vibhaga - karanarii karma* 
avaksepanam” {p. 291). 
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together with the action going, are distinguished from the 
following two sorts on account of I'esiding in atoms. 
“ Etc.’*’ in both definitions includes binary atomic compounds, 
etc., and other corporeal substances. 

F.>S. says that falling (patana) results from gravit}^ 
w’hen conjunction or impression is absents But this 
falling is not exactly the same action as avalcseparta, 
which is not specially explained in V,S, and Pi\ Bh. 

The Aciions contracting, exp>anding, and going (p. 99) 

The actions contracting {ahiincana) and expanding 
{prasdrana) are understood when Ave contract and expand 
the hands. A thing (regarded as) fixed in the near 
end, or thing connected at the near end’' presupposes 
large and long substances, i.e. substances from ternary 
atomic compounds upwards. Accordingly, these actions 
do not take place in atoms and binary atomic compounds. 

By applying these actions to trees, etc., inertia is 
explained. Elasticity {sihiti-stlidixika) in Pr, Bh. is one 
of the causes of these actions. 

F.aS^. does not distinctly mention these actions, but 
Pr. Bh. defines them, “ rjuno dravyasya-agra-avayavanMi 
tad'desair vibhagah samyogas ca mula-pradesair yena 
karmana-avayavi kutilah saihjayate tad akuhcanaiii,” - 
and '' tad-viparyayena samyoga-vibhaga-utpattau yena 
karmana-avajT-avi rjuli sampadyate tat prasaranam 

As for the action going (gaviana), Kwhei-ci remarks 
that “ the action going is the cause of the conjoining and 
disjoining (in succession) of corporeal substances The 
action going resides in atoms and other large and long 
substances as %vell. 

^ 5, 1, 7; 5, 1, 18 f. ; 5, 

“ pp. 291-2, “ The action contracting is the action by which a straight 
substance becomes curved by reason of its particles at the further end 
becoming disjoined from that place and coming in contact with the place 
near the base,*’ and “the action expanding is the action whereby the 
substance becomes straightened, by reason of the bringing about of 
conjunction, disjunction in directions opposed to the aforesaid 
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V.S. says that upward or sideward motion {'mxlhva- or 
tiryag-gamana) results from a particular impulsion, which, 
is produced by a particular effort ; ^ but Pr. BL clearly 
defines it “ yad aniyata-dik-pradesa-saihyoga-vibhaga- 
karanaiii tad gamanam''.^ 

F.6^. explains the actions in bodies and their members, 
and in things in nature;^ this part of the sutra exhibits 
a characteristic of the system as a natural philosophy 
of ancient India. Pr. Bh, also explains sat-2'>'^xdyaya-, 
asat-pratyaya-, and apratyaya-karma,^ and general Ij^- 
agrees with V.S. Some of these explanations are stated 
in the treatise (ch, ii, 8). 

The above three categories in dependence upon one 
another explain all objects as they actually are. The three 
categories have two aspects, as principles of classification 
and as principles of analytical observation. In the latter 
aspect they are further analysed into causes and effects, 
and into eternal and non-eternal, except actions, which are 
always non-eternal, while in the former aspect they are 
the names of the three classes of things, and include things 
in all the states, causes, and effects, etc. ; consequently, 
they are characterized as follows : ‘Sexistence, non-eternity, 
inhesion in substance, effect, cause, and possession of uni- 
versality and particularity are the common (characteristics) 
of substances, attributes, and actions.’' ^ 

Sections 6-6 . — Universality and Particularity 
(pp. 99-100) 

V.S. says, samtoya - visesa iti buddhy - apeksam.” ^ 
Bnddhy-apeksa has not the idealistic meaning in the 

5, 1, 8-10. 

- p. 292, “The action going is that which is, the cause of conjunctions 
and disjunctions with and from points of space in tiny direction.” 

« o, 1, 1-5, 2, 21. pp. 297-309. 

“ 1, 1, S, “sad anityam dravyavafckaryam karaiiarii samariya-visevsavad 
iti dravya-guna-karmanam avisefah.’* Gf, RSer, Vaisesika sutra, ZDMG., 
vol. xxii, p. 320. 

® 1, 2, 3, “ Universality and particularity both depend upon intellection. ’ 
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epistemological sense, that is, universality and particularity 
are not, as some idealists hold, the mere forms of idea, but 
they each have reality, like the otiier categories. The 
meaning of the is that uni versality and particularity 
are relative and not absolute. For instance, siibstance- 
ness, attribute-ness, action-ness, earth-ness, colour-ness, 
throvdng-upwards-ness, pot-ness, and so on, are soinetiines 
included in universality and sometimes in particularity. 
The highest universality is existence and only one, while 
the lowest particularity is the ultimate particulars (or the 
final species) and more than one.^ The former corresponds 
to the category ” in the classification of concepts in logic, 
and the latter to individual or single concepts. There are 
many relative universalities and particularities, which 
correspond to genera and species, intervening between the 
two extremes. 

Pr. Bh., as stated in the Introduction, divides universality 
into two sorts, the highest universalit}^ and the lower 
universality. The former contains existence only, while 
the latter includes relative universalities and particularities, 
that is, substance-ness down to pot-ness. The highest 
universality is universality proper, and the lower is 
sometimes called particularity.^ 

Particularity is “nitya-dravya-vrttayo hitya visesah 
(the ultimate particularities which exist in the eternal 
substances)'', and includes atoms, ether, time, space, self, 
and mind. 

''Universality" in the treatise is exacth^' the same as 
the highest universality in Pr. Bh,, sometimes simply 
called existence. In ch.ii the term universality is omitted 
and existence is used. Consequently, the word excludes 
the lower universality, which is a distinct category, called 
in the treatise universality-particularity ( = common-ness). 

“ pp. 11, 311. 1, 2, 4, . bbaTO ^nuvrt'ter eva hetutvat samanyain 

eva. '’ SamCtnyam era niiglit have been understood as proper, 
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Universality is the common cause of the recognitions 
with respect to the first three categories that they are 
existent. “Perceived by alh the sense-organs’’ exactly 
agrees witli 4, 1, 13 ^ and Fr. BJi, p. 187. 

The historical development of universality and particu- 
larity has been discussed. In Chinese translations the 
lower universality is not classified under universality. 
If the categories are only six and universality is really 
the highest universality, the lower uni vei'sality is naturall}^ 
a part of particularity. Consequently, particularity is 
called universality-particularity. On tlie other hand, if 
universality is confined to existence only, particularity 
also claims to be confined to the ultimate particulars. 
Hence the lower universality has no place in the two 
categories, so that it must- liave a distinct categorjL 

“ Particularity ” in the treatise exactly corresponds to 
the particularity in Pr, Bh. “ Which exists in substances 
only ” is literally “ which always exists in substances ” 
and is parallel to nitya-dravya-vrtti ; but in Chinese it 
is not at all possible to read “ which exists in the eternal 
substances ”, Consequently, the definition may suggest at 
first sight that the categoiy particularity in the treatise 
includes all substances whatsoever ; but ch. ii (1, 2) asserts 
that one of the common characteristics of the nine 
substances, as causes, is that they each have particularity. 
Particularity exists, therefore, in atoms, ether, time, space, 
self, and mind. Each of the four atoms is plural in 
number, so that particularity is innumerable. 

Sivaditya in his Sapta-paddrtM says, “ visesas tu 
yavan-nitya-dravya-vrttitvad ananta eva.’’ ^ 

“ The .cause of the intellection of excluding others and 
determining the one ” is explained by Kwhei-ci : “ the 

^ 4, 1, 13, etenaguiiatve bhave casarva-indriyam jnanam vyakhyatam. ’’ 
® p. 12. As atoms are innumerable, their particularity must have 
universality in some degree. 

^ Fr. Bh., ‘‘ atyanta>vyavrtti-buddhi-hetavali” (pp. 13, 321 h 
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cause o£ excluding attributes, etc., and determining that 
the one is ca substance different from attributes, etc.'"* ; but 
tlie explanation is not acceptable. Of. ch. ii, 6, and the 
notes on that section. The other details will be stated in 
the notes on ch. i, 10, 

Section 7. — Inherence (p. 100) 

F.S. defines inherence (samctvdya) '' iha-'idani iti A’^atah 
karya-karanayoh sa samavaj^ah’V ^xnd, again, ‘'niskri^ulnaiii 
samavayali karrnabhyo nisiddhah 

Fr. Bh. defines it ayuta-siddhanam adhary-adhara-bliu- 
tanarii yah saiiibandlia ilia-pratyaya-hetuh sa sainavayah”.-^ 
A y litas iddha is the essential condition of inherence, by 
which inherence' is distinguished from conjunction. This 
definition has a relation to F.5^. yuta-siddhy-abhavat 
karya-karanayoh samyoga-vibhagau na vidyete”.^ Kdrya- 
Jcdranayolh in V.8, (7, 2, 26) principally refers to the 
spatial causality between substances and their attributes 
and actions, and is replaced by ayuta-siddhanam adhaiy- 
adhara-bhutanaiii sambandhe ” in Pi\ Bh, 

The definition in the treatise comes from Ft, Bh, 
^'Substances, etc.” includes, according to Ft, Bh,,^ attri- 
butes, actions, universality, and particularity ; but in the 
treatise it includes the eight categories other than 
inherence itself and the tenth category non-existence. 
" With respect to the inseparable connexion” corresponds 
to "ayuta-siddhanam . . . sambandhe”. "Its reality is 

^ 7, 2, 26, “That is iuherence by virtue of which it may be said of 
cause and effect that the one is in the other.” * 

5, 2, 23, “ The inherence of things inactive (i.e. attributes and 
actions) is excluded from actions.” 

^ pp. 12, 324, “Inherence is the cause of the notion (that the one) 
is here (in the other) in the relationship subsisting among things that 
are inseparable, standing to one another in the character of the container 
and the contained. ” 

7, 2, 13, “Inasmuch as there is nonexisstence of unconnectedness, 
there is no conjunction and disjunction of an effect and its cause.” 
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one has the same meaning as V,8, “ tattvaili bhavena ” ^ 
and as Pr, Bh. ''na ca samyogavan nanatvaiii bhavaval 
lino-a-avisesild visesa-linga-abhavac ca tasmad bliavavat 
sarvatra-ekali samavaj^a iti ^ 

According to the commentators’ reading tlie definition 
is to be translated by ‘‘the category inherence is that which, 
makes substances, etc., inseparable and connected, and the 
cause of the recognition (with respect to them) that (the 
one) is here (in the other) Kwhei-ci explains that “ it 
nuakes substances, attributes, and actions inseparable and 
connected with one another ” ; and the commentators 
explain that “ it makes separated things inseparable and 
connected”, or, strangely, “ it makes substances inseparable 
» and connected, so that substances produce efihcts.” 

Inherence consists in ayuta-siddha-hhutatva and can 
never make separated things inseparable and connected 
with one another ; that is to say, the inseparable connexion 
in things is not produced anew by inherence, and inherence 
has no productiveness at all, but is the intimate connexion 
in the inseparably connected things. If the definition should 
be understood as the commentators explain it, the idea of 
inherence in the treatise would be quite difierent from 
V,S, and Fr. Bh., and would not be consistent with the 
p'eneral mode of thinkinor in the Vaisesika. And inherence 
would not be distinguished from conjunction, so that it 
•would not be a distinct category. 

The Vaisesika classifies objects and analyses them into 
efiects and causes, the latter of which are eternal and 
not produced from others.^ Even in substances as causes 
tliere are attributes and actions, residing. If these 
causes could be produced from certain final causes, which 

^ 7, 2, 28, reality {is explained) by existence’’ (see 1, 2, 17). 

- p. 326, “Inhex’ence has no diversity such as conjunction has, and 
because of the non-particularity of the mark and of the non-existence 
of a particular mark therein like existence there is only one in every 
place, as in the caseyf existence” (see V^S. 1, 2, 17). 

^ V.S. 4, 1, 1, ^‘sad akaranavan nityaih.” 
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have no attributes and actions, they would be made 
inseparable and connected by the force of inherence witli 
other substances, attributes, and actions in the course of 
being produced. But inherence is eternal and always 
resides in substances. Besides, inherence, like the other 
categories, originally came from the conceptual analysis 
of things, and was considered, from the idealistic standpoint 
of the system, as really existing in the objective world. 
Therefore, inherence, like the other categories, has its 
origin in abstraction, and has not existence before 
substances, however independent it is of the latter. 

Consequently, the commentators' reading must be 
understood as follows : “ That substances, etc., are 

inseparable and connected Avitli one another is possible ^ 
by virtue of inherence, or that substances, etc., are 
inseparable and connected is nothing but inherence.” 

Sections 8-9. — Potentiality and N on-foientiality (p. 100) 

According to F.S, the first three categories have 
productive faculties, although attributes and actions are 
inactive. 

(1) One substance originates a substance, attributes, 
actions, and substances, and (2) many substances originate 
another substance of the same class.^ (3) One attribute 
originates substances, attributes, and actions, and (4) many 
attributes also originate substances, attributes, and actions.^ 
And (5) one action originates attributes, and (6) many 
actions originate attributes^: but action never originates 
any substance or Suny action. 

In the definition of the treatise ktldi (potentiality) 
is rendered by having potentiality or faculty ” ; but 
the text of the Bodleian Library has '' potentiality ” in 
ch. i, 1. This is a better translation, because “having 

' 1, 1, 9-10; 1, 1, 23; 1, 1, 18; 1, 1, 25. 

2 1, 1, 9-10; 1, 1,27-9; 1, 1, 19. . 

1, 1, 30 ; 1, 1, 20, Cf. 1, hll; 1, l,‘21-2 ; 1, 1, 24 ; 1, 1, 26 ; 1, 1, 31. 
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potentiality’' might seem to suggest that the original 
Sanskrt rna\^ have been sa-saJdi or something like that, 
J3iit even that text has “ having potentiality ” in all other 
passages, and the texts of the other editions alwaj’s have 
Iiaving potentiality”. '' Having” is added so as to use 
two characters, in order to niake a parallel to tlie next 
categor}? “ non-potentiality ”, “ Having potentiality ” has, 
of coarse, the same meaning as '' potentiality ”, 

''Co-operatively” in the definition means both, "co- 
operatively among substances, or among attributes, or 
among actions” and "co-operatively among substances, 
attributes, and actions The former case can easily be 
understood from the above summary (2, 4, 6) of 
However inactive attributes and actions are in their 
nature, they alwtx^os reside in substances. In this sense 
they are regarded as co-operative with substances. 

" Independently ” is literally " witliout becoming one ”, 
and Kwhei-ci explains it as " separate]}^ '' and " not co- 
operatively This is the case in 1, 3, and 5. 

That the author uses the expressions " co-operatively ” 
and "independently” evidently shows tliat he has tliouglit 
out the categoiy directly from Tlierefore he seemS' 

not to have been influenced by the Mimaihsakas. 

Non - potentiality is not mentioned in other works. 
It is the negative or excluding aspect of potentiality. 
The inclusion of the category has been suggested probably 
by particularity or tlie ultimate particulars and non- 
existence. Particularity or the ultimate particulars are. 
in some points the excluding aspect of universality. 
And non - existence is the negative side of existence. 
They relate to the first three categories. Potentiality 
and non-potentiality also relate to the tliree categories. 
Non-potentiality has just the same relation to potentiality 
as non-existence to existence. 

Kwhei-ci remarks, "if there is no such category as 
non-potentiality (in the case of production), one thing 
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may originate one and all effects ; but by virtue of the 
category everything productive originates its own effects 
and is prevented from originating the effects of others.” 

Section 10.— Commonness (pp. 100-1) 

Commonness (uni versalityrparticularity) is here rendered 
in Chinese common-difference Tlie Chinese translator 
usually translates samanya hj ‘‘universality or generality”, 
and by “particularity”, so that “common -difference” 

seems at the first sight the translation of other words; 
but the translator uses the term universality -particularity 
as the translation of samanya-visesa in ch, ii, 10, And 
Kwhei-ci asserts that the category commonness is the 
.same as the (fifth) cs,tegoYj samanya-visesa acknowledged 
by former teachers. The assertion is not strictly correct; 
but it shows that the Sanskrt equivalent of common- 
diff erence ” is 

Commonness, as a consequence of the historical de- 
velopment, corresponds to V.8. “ dravyatvaiii gunatvarii 
karmatvafi ca samanyani visesawS ca ’V und to the lower 
universality in Pr, Bh. Pr. Bh. says, “ aparaiii dravyatva- 
gunatva - karmatva - adi (i.e, prthivitva - rtipatva - utkse - 
panatva- gotva -ghatatva-patatva-adi) anuvrtti - vyavrtti- 
lietutvat samanyaih visesas ca bhavati.” ^ 

Kwhei-ci explains, “commonnesses are the essences of 
substances, attributes, and actions (i.e. commonnesses are 
substance -ness, attribute -ness, and action -ness). They 
ai'e the general commonnesses in the tiiree categories. 
‘Earth -ness, colour -ness, and so on are the particular 
commonnesses. Commonness does not exist in the other 
categories (i.e, universality, particularity, inherence, 

^ 1, 2, 5, “ Substance-ness, attribute-ness, and action-ness are uni- 
versalities and particularities.” , 

^ p. 311, “The lower universality is substance- ness, attribute-ness, 
action-ness, etc. (i.e. earth-ness, colour-ness, throwing-upwards-ness, 
cow-iiess, pot-ness, cloth-ness, etc.), and is regarded as universality as 
well as particularity, inasmuch as it is the cause of inclusion as well 
as exclusion.” 
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potentiality, and non-potentiality, except naturally non- 
existence and commonness). It is perceived all the 
sense-organs. Cornmomiess is the same as the (fifth) 
category, universality -particularity, acknowledged by 
former teachers. It is named commonness, because it 
denotes tliat a thing is, on the one hand, common to, and 
on the other hand, particular in distinction from, another/’ 
It is perceived by all the sense-organs ” is not accurate, 
as stated later on. 

As for the (fifth) . category, universality-particularity, 
w^e have Kwhei-ci’s explanation in his commentary on 
No. 1216.1 

Kanada then proceeded to explain the category 
universality - particularity. It is that which makes 
substances, attributes, and actions general and particular. 
These three categories have each one universality- 
particularity common to their respective members 
(i.e. the universality-particularity of substances, which is 
substance-ness, is common to all the substances ; but it 
is particular in distinction from attributes and actions, 
and so on). And every member contained in these three 
categories has the special universality-particularity (that 
is, the universality-particularity of earth, wdiich is earth- 
ness, is not common to the other substances, water, etc., 
but it is common to all the members contained in earth, 
and so on). Tims, there are, further, the common and 
the special universalities-particularities among all things 
contained in the three categories (that is, cow-ness, 
pot-ness, atorn-ness, etc.).” The category universality- 
particularity, being the fifth of the six categories, 
naturally includes the ultimate particulars. If the 
ultimate particulars are put aside, the category is exactly 
the same as the ninth category. 

Kwhei-ci, explaining the fifth category particularity in 
the treatise, says, particularity is manifold, because it 
^ Dainihon-zohu’Zdhyd^ 86, bk. 4, p. 3886. 
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resides in the nine substances. Its numbers are indefinite, 
because there are the common particularity possessed 
by all the substances (or the particularities commonly 
possessed by each of the substances), and many of the 
special particularities possessed by every substance. 
The nine substances have each their differentiations,” 
'' The common particularity”' means substance-ness (or the 
particularities mean earth-ness, mind -ness, etc.) : and '' the 
special particularities”’ earth-ness, atorn-ness, cow-iiess, 
pot-ness, etc. The explanation seems to be confused with 
the ninth category. 

As to substance-ness Pr. Bh. says, dravyatvam paras- 
para-visistesu prthivy-adisv-anuvrtti-hetutvat samanyam, 
giina-karmabhyo vyavrtti-hetutvat visesah.” Attribute- 
ness and actioii-ness are similar^ defined.^ Earth-ness, 
etc,, are stated as ‘‘ prthivitva-rupatva-utksepanatva-gotva- 
ghatatva-patatva-adinam api prany-aprani-gattoMi anu- 
vrtti-vyavrtti-hetutvat samanya-visesa-bhavah siddliah ”, 
V,S. does not distinctly state them. 

Perceptibility of substance-ness, etc., is stated in V.S, as 
“etena gunatve bhave ca sarva-indriyarii jhanahi vya- 
kliyataiii”^ ; and Pr. Bh. says, "‘bhava-dravyatva-gunatva- 
kannat vadinam upal abdhy - adliara -sama vetanMi asraj^a - 
grahakair indriyair grahanaili.” ^ That substance-ness 
amd action-ness are perceived by the eyes and the touch- 
organ can be inferred, because the objects of the other 
three organs are excluded from substance-ness and 
action-ness. 

^ p. 311, ** Substance-ness is universality, inasmuch as it is the cause of 
the inclusion with respect to such mutually different things as eartii, etc., 
and it is particularity, inasmuch as it is the cause of the exclusion of 
attributes and actions.” ‘‘Earth-ness, coiour-ness, throwing-iipwards- 
ness, cow-ness, pot-ness, eloth-ness, etc., that inhere in animate and 
inanimate things, are also established as universalities and particularities 
inasmuch as they are the causes of inclusion and exclusion.” 

2 4, 1, 13 ; 4, 1, 0-12. 

* p. 187, “Existence, substance-ness, attribute-ness, action-ness, etc., 
which are inherent in the receptacles of presentation, i.e. substances, are 
perceived by means of these sense-organs that perceive their substrata. ” 
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'' Substance-ness,” earth-ness, pot-ness,” and so on 
mean the objective realities substance, earth, pot, and so 
on, corresponding to the concepts substance, earth, pot, 
and so on. The system maintains that there are necessarily 
entities in the objective world corresponding to tlie concepts; 
this dogma comes from the realistic standpoint of the 
system. Even category-ness (padarthcttva) is used in the 
system. See Roha-gutta's explanation of sdmanya (p. 35). 

Section 11. — Non-existence (p. 101) 

''Asat ( = ahJidva, non-existence) is mentioned in 
F.>S^ 9, 1, I-IO. Whether the author of F./S^ regards 
asat as a category or not can be judged from the context. 
Tlie first section (dhnika) of the eighth chapter (adhydya) 
explains the tirst stage of, latclcika-pratyakm, the second 
section mentions its second stage, then come the stdras 
9, 1, 1-10 (asat), and the, remaining part, 11-15, explains 
alaukika-pratyaksa. The second section of the nintli 
chapter expounds laiiigika and arm-siddha-darkma, etc. 
It is hardly doubtful that the author does not regard asat 
as a category, nor an entity, but" asat is only a form or 
principle of recognition.. , 

The author of our treatise acknowledges non-existence 
as a categoiy, as an entitj^ The positing of the category 
has probaldy been suggested by the fourth category. 
If that fourth category, universality, is restricted to exist- 
ence, which relates to the three categories, the establish- 
ment of its negative complement is perliaps natural. 

Non-existence is usually divided into four sorts, bub the 
treatise has five sorts. 

‘'Antecedent non-existence*' is literalh^ ‘‘not-yet-produced 
non-existence ”, and is the translation of prdg-ahhcwa or 
-asat V,8. says, “ kriya-guna-vyapadesa-abliavat prag- 
asat.”^ originally refers to a substance, 

^ 9, 1, L, “ (An effect) is antecedently non-existent, inasmuch as there 
is non-existence of assertion of actions and, attributes ” (see 9, 1, 7). 
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and then to its attributes and actions. '' The cause and 
accessories” means the producing substances, potentiality 
and non-potentiality. 

"Subsequent non-existence” or clhvamsa-, 

abhdva, or -asat) is literally "already -destroyed non- 
existence”. This non-existence is explained in F.S^. 9, 1, 
2-3 and 9, 1, 6. " After the force of their causes had 

been exhausted or the accessories for their overthrow 
had been produced ” relates to potentiality and non- 
potentiality. 

Reciprocal non-existence (anyonya-abhdva or -asat) and 
absolute non-existence {atymita - abhdva or -asat) are 
explained in F.^. 9, 1, 4: 9, 1, 8 and 9, 1, 5; 9, 1, 9. 
"Etc.” includes attributes, etc. 

Natural non-existence is literally " unassociated non- 
existence This non-existence is, in the treatise, of two 
sorts, eternal and non -eternal. Chapter ii (10, 1) explains 
them as follows : — 

" In what case is natural non-existence eternal ? 

The substances, earth, etc., are not in the inherent 
relation to other attributes (than their own). Universality- 
particularity (i.e. common-ness), like substarice-ness, etc., 
potentiality, non-potentiality, and particularity, does not 
inhere in substrata other tlian its own (respective one). 

Existence does not exist in universality, etc. 

In what case is natural non-existence non-eternal ? 

There is the case where a substance does not conjoin 
with other substances, but will certainly conjoin with them 
afterwards. (Before the conjunction takes place) the 
former does not exist in the latter. 

Or, before a substance comes to conjoin with another 
substance and makes the attributes and actions thereof 
inherent in itself, the latter do not exist in the former.” 

The former case is hardly different from reciprocal (and 
absolute) non-existence, while the latter is nothing but 
antecedent non - existence. Subsequent non - existence 
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cannot be included in tlie latter case, because subsequent 
non-existence, together with reciprocal and absolute non- 
existence is, according to the treatise, eternal ; but it 
cannot possibly be included in the former case, as the 
name itself opposes. Hence the five non-existences may 
be classified into two sorts, natural and subsequent non- 
existence. But in both cases the division is a cross 
division. The fact evidently shows that the enumeration 
o£ this natural non-existence came from F.;?. '‘nasti ghato 
gelie iti sato gliatasya geha - saihsarga - pratisedhah.'’’ ^ 
Therefore, the author derived the first four non-existences 
from siitras 9, 1, 1-9, and the fifth from 9, 1, 10. 

Natural non - existence corresponds to samsarga - 
pratisedhcL, and the original Sanskrt seems to have been 
samsarga - abhdva or -asat, or samsarga - pratisedha- 
abhdva or -asat. In F.>8. samsarga-pratisedha relates 
to a pot and a liouse, that is, to substances as effects ; 
but the treatise applies it to the categories. Cf. Nydya- 
kosa, pp. 857-8, V.S. 1, 2, 1-2. 

^ 9, 1, 10, (The proposition) that there is not a water-pot in a house 
is a negation of connexion between an existent water-pot and the 
house.” I 

But the Siddhclnta-miihtdvaU (pp. 33-4) and the Tarha-haumudl (p. 19) 
divide non-existence into two sorts, anyonya-ahhdm sajlisarga^ahhCiva, 
The latter contains prug-ahluim^ pradhi'afii$a~abhdm, and atyania- 
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Chapter II 

Section 1.— Substance (pp. 102-5) 

1. Substances Active and Inactive (p. 102) 

V,S. says, clik-kalav akasafi ca kriyavad-vai(3harmyau 
niskriyani ” but Pr. Bh. mentions that earth, \Yater, hre, 
wind, and mind are only active {hriyavat)? The author 
of tlie treatise follows the latter. The U-paskdra, tlie 
Vivrti, and even the Ccindrci-kantcb-hlidsya '^ accept the 
opinion and consider that the sidra implies the addition 
of self. Tills opinion seems not to be correct, 

V.S. states, atma - samyoga - prayatnabln^arii haste 
karma, ” '' atma-karma hasta-samyogac ca,” and atma- 
karmasu niokso vyakhyatah 

The Upaskctra explains the first sutra, Action in tlie 
liand as its inherent cause is by means of conjunction witli 
self, and of effort of self. Of this action the non-inherent 
cause is conjunction with self possessing effort. Effort is 
the efficient cause.” ^ The second sutra is explained tlius : 

The term self tropically signifies a portion of the body. 
The action then of the self, that is, of a member of the 
body, that is, of the hand, results from conjunction of 

^ 0 , 2, 21, ‘‘Space and time, together with ether, are inactive, being 
dissimilar to that which possesses action. '’ 

! 

■' But it remarks, “atma tu tathfi-hhiito ’pi rnanasa sahisrjyamfinah 
kriyavaii iva bhavati vyavahara-bhumav iti.” 

^ 0 , i, 1, “Action in the hand is by means of conjunction Muth, and 
effort of, self”; 5, 1, 6, “ Action of self is also from conjunction witli 
the hand,” and 6, 2, 15, “ Emancipation is, declared as dependent on the 
actions of self. ” 

® Gough’s translation, a little .modified, “atmanah saiiiyoga-prayatnau 
tabhyaiii haste samavaji-karane karma tasya ca karmanah prayatna- 
vad-atina-saiiiyogo ’samavayi-karanam prayatnas ca nimitta-karanam.” 
l^\\tnimitta-]cdrcti]ta is not mentioned in therefore the explanation 

must be as follows : “ Action in the hand, has the hand as its mmavdyi- 
Icdraurt, and conjunction with, and effort of, self as its ammavdyi-hdranaP 
“Conjunction with self possessing effort ” is not the correct explanation. 
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tlie Iiand and pestle. The word 'and (ca)’ implies also 
impetus. In the action of the hand conjunction with the 
hand is the iion-inlierent cause. This conjunction is at 
some times conjunction witli self possessing effort, at other 
times conjunction with pestle possessed of impetus.” ^ 
According to this explanation atmct’-karma hasta- 
sarhyogdG ca is replaced by haste karma (or hasta-karma) 
hasta-samyogdc ca. But tlie action in the hand has, as 
the first Sidra asserts, its non-inherent cause in conjunction 
with, and effort of, self, and hasta-samyoga must, on the 
analogy of dtma-samyoga, be " conjunction of the hand 
with the hand”. If hasta-samyoga is "conjunction of 
the hand with a pestle’’, the conjunction is the non- 
inherent cause of the action in tlie pestle, as sTitra 5, 1, 2 
and the Upaskdra on, it asseiff, and the inherent cause 
must be the pestle. But of hasta-karma the hand must 
be the inherent cause. Therefore, if dtma-karmci is 
haste karma, liasta-samyogdt cannot be understood. The 
Upashdras explanations are far-fetched. The truth is 
that the second sidra is the case of the first sidra 
reversed, and self is naturally the inherent cause of its 
own action, while its non-inherent cause is tlie conjunction 
with the hand. Therefore, self must have, in some cases, 
action. The Upaskdras explanation comes from the 
opinion that self is entirely inactive. Inactivity of ether, 
time, and space is due to their dissimilarity to the active 
substances ; but self has no such dissimilarity, because the 
expression dtmadcarma denies it. Compare with mind, 
which is explained in V.S. 5, 2, 14 on the analogy of the 
hands as being active. If self is entirely inactive, the 
tliird sidra cannot be understood. Even the Upaskdra 
explains this sido'^a " when there exist the actions of 

^ atma-Kabdali «anra-avavava-para upacarat tatha ca-atmanali sarira- 
avayavasya-api hastasya yafc karma tad hasta-musala-saihyogat ca-kilrac 
ca vega-samuccayah hasta-karmaai hasta-samyogas tavad asamavayi- 
karanaiii sa ca kvacit prayatnavad-atma-samyogak kvacid vegavan- 
musaladi-hasta-sarayogali.’ ' ‘ 
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self, ernaucipation ensues ’".V Besides, the Vaisesika's- 
characteristic doctrine is the Ivriya-vada, differing from 
the Sanikhya, the Vedanta, and otlier systems. The 
Kriya-vada means the doctrine which holds that self is 
active, or self is affected by pleasure or desire, etc.- 
Bhava-viveka in his Prajna-dlpa-sastra states that the 
self of the Vaisesika is called hartr^ (an agent). 

On the other hand, if the dissimilarity to the active 
substances” means ''the incorporeality of space, etc., for 
action resides only in the corporeal ’V fbe Upashlra 
maintains, the activity of self must be rejected, as in the 
case of attributes and actions.^ The commentators accept 
this consequence. If so, the meaning of the Kriya-vada 
is to be restricted to “ self is not active, but it is affected 
by the attributes and the actions This is also not 
correct. 

The definition of substances is that substances possess- 
actions and attributes, and are inherent causes. But 
possessing actions and attributes has almost the same 
meanino; as being inherent causes, because inherent cause 
means the substratum of both attributes and actions, or 
of either attributes or actions. The characteristic of ether, 
time, and space, consists in being the inherent causes of 
attributes, while the five corporeal substances, the four 
atoms and mind, are the inherent causes of both attributes 
and actions. But the first action of atoms and mind 
comes from adrt^ta, and mind has no activity when yoga 
is practised.^ Accordingly, even the five substances are 
not necessarily active. Again, Pr. Bit. distinctly states 
that adrda has no activity {vrtti) during the time of the 

^ “ atma-karmasu satsu mokso bhavati.” 

2 SEE., voL xlv, p. XXXV. 

^ No. 1185, p. 1106, cf. 3, 1, 6. Bbarma-pala states that self in 
absolute eniancipation is not active any more. 

^ The Upashlra on 5, 2, 21 says, “ kriyavatam vaidharmyarh dig- 
adinam amurtatvam murty-anuvidhanat kriyayah.” 

^ 5, 2, 13 ; 5, 2, 16. 
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worlcVs dissolution.^ . The substances have naturally no 
activity during that time. Therefore, tlie necessary 
condition common to all the substances is solely tliat of 
being inherent causes of attributes. The distinction 
between space, etc., and the five corporeal substances is 
that the latter have capability of actions, while the former 
have it not. The dissimilarity of space, etc., to the 
active substances ” cannot logically mean the incorpore- 
ality of space, etc. 

It is evident from what has been said that in the 
Vaisesika the first and only source of actions is adr^fa. 
What then is adrsta ? Adr.^fxt is, as explained above, 
a kind of merit and demerit, and causes the combination^ 
of atoms forming the body on the one hand and the 
world on the other. In the former case the egress and 
ingress (of mind from and into bodies), etc., are caused 
it, and even in daily life the production of desire and 
aversion, etc., is caused by, it. Consequently, adrsta is the, 
principal hinder er of emancipation.^ In the latter case 
particular actions in earth, the circulation in trees, the 
upwai’d flaming of fire, the, sideward blowing of wind, 
the movement of tlie gem,- and the approach of the 
needle " are caused by it, 

Pr. Bh. holds that adrsta is an attribute : but in the 
strict sense it is not an attribute, because adrsta is an 
absolute cause of conjunction.^ On the otlier liand, adrsta 
is not an action, because it is a cause of actions. says 

that inauOTrations, fastins:, continence, residence in the 
family of a spiritual guide, life in the forest, sacrifice, 
almsgiving, oblation, the cardinal points, constellations, 
sacred texts, seasons, and religious observances conduce to 

^ pp. 48-9. If adrsta be an attribute, it cannot have an action at 
any time. 

2 5, 2, 17 ; 6, 2, 12 ; 5, 2, 18. See 6, 2, 15. 
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adrsta} From this sutra and as the principal hinderer 
or emancipation” must be reg\ar^ as being 

a kind of quality of self. PnhS/t. distinctly calls it an 
attribute of self (sarva-atona-gata-adrsta'). Sankara begins 
one of Ills objections against the Vaisesika with ‘‘Is this 
unseen principle to be considered as inhering in the self 
or in the atom 

If adrsta, as a certain quality of self y causes the 
combination of atoms to form the body and the world, all 
sorts of actions are to be considered as coming from the 
vself. Self, then, is the only cause of actions,^ as the 
consequence of what lias been stated. Therefore, the self 
in tlie Vaisesika system cannot be entirely inactive. But 
the activity of self is principally concerned witli the 
individual self. 

"As for the other qualities enumerated in the treatise, 
Pr. Bh, says that earth, water, fire, wind, self, and 
mind are manifold {cmekcitva) and contain lower species 
(apara-jatimattva). And earth, water, fii*e, wind, and 
mind have s^eihdty (kriydvattva), covjyoresditj (murtatva), 
priority, posteriority, and impetus.^ 

Self is on the one hand one and on the other hand 
manifold. In the latter case it must have priority and 
posteriority. Time and space have also priority and 
posteriority, because they have effects. Ether has in 
no priority and posteriority at all,^ but Pr. BJl and the 
treatise iiave special opinions concerning ether. 

2. Sicbstances p)ossessing Attrihiites, etc. (p. 102) 
vSee the definition of substance. Pr. Bh. enumerates 
the following qualities as the j)roperties common to all 

^ 6, 2,2, ** Abhisecana-upavasa-brahmacarya-gurukulavSsa-vanaprasbha- 
yajna-dana-proksana-din^naksatra*mantra-kaIa-niyamas ca*adrstaya. ” 

2 Brahma-sutra-hhdsya on 2, 2, 12. 

^ tjrdhvajvalana-tiryakpavanany-atma-visesa-guna-krtani” {Nydya- 
Icandali, X3. SS). 

^ p. 21. ■ , • • 

s 2, 1, 29-31. 
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the nine sabstances : belonging to substance-ness, giving 
rise to eftects residing in themselves, possessing attributes, 
l^eing not destroyed by their effects and causes, and 
possessing ultimate particulars.^ 

The treatise has they have each particularity’' 
instead of antya-visemvattva, which is found in the 
following sub-section 5. They are causes which pre- 
suppose others” is not quite clear. It literall}^ runs 
liaving-dependence- cause” or possessing -supposing- 
cause”, and may be the translation of sa^tpeh^a-harana 
or a'pekm-kd,Tana-vctt. The meaning may be that sub- 
stances alwajJ'S exist together with other substances and 
attributes, etc., but never stand alone, or substances cannot 
produce their effects by tliemselves ; they produce their 
effects by virtue of potentiality and non-potentiality, and 
so on, according to tlie treatise. 

3. Substances p)ossessing Touch, etc. (p. 102) 

See V.S, 2, 1, 1--5 and the treatise, ch. i, 2, 1-4. Pr. Bh. 
says that the four substances, earth, water, fire, and wind, 
produce substances {dravya-aramhliakatva) and possess 
toucli {sparkbvattva). 

Productive substances” or “ siibstances whicli produce 
substances ” exactly corresponds to V.8. substance is the 
common effect of substances ” ^ and clravya-dramhha- 
Icatva in P7\ Bh. Cauvses of substances, attributes, and 
actions ” has the same meaning as F.iSt substance is the 
common cause of substance, attribute, and action”,'^ and 
means that . substances are inherent causes. The four 
substances can produce substances, and are at the same 

^ p. 20, prbhivy-adiuam navanam api dravyatva-yogah (F.N. 1, 1, 5 ; 
1, 1, 8 ; 1,2, 11) svatrnany-arambhakatvam (1, 1, 9~10 ; 1, 1, 18 ; 1, 1, 23) 
guipivattvam karya-karana-avirodhibvam (1, 1, 12) antya-visesavatbvam 
(1, 2, 6).'' Sikttma7iy-dra7nbhakaiva . according to the Nydpa- 

kandall, sva-smyiaveta-hdrya-janaJcatva, 
p. 24. 

^ 1, 1, 23, dravyanaiii dravyaiii karyaiii samanyaiii.” 

1, 1, 18, “ dravya-guna-karruanaiii dravyam karanaiii sainanyam.*’ 
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time inherent causes. But none of the other five 
substances are productive substances and inlierent causes 
as well. C£. notes oh ch. i, 2/5-7 (ether, time, and space) 
and cli. ii, 1, 1. 

4. Substances possesshig Colour, etc, (p. 103) 

Pr. Bh. says that the three substances, earth, water, 
and fire, have pratyalx^satva, rupavattva, and dravaiva as 
their common properties.^ Pratyaksatva means visibility/ 
■or being the objects of sight. As to invisibility, see 

r,S. 4, 1 , 7; 8, 1 , 2 ; 9, 1 , 11-15. 

5. Substances Eternal and Non-eternal, etc, (p, 103) 
The last paragraph requires special attention. 

In the texts of the Bodleian Library and tlie Library of 
the India Office, it runs : '' That tliey inhere in another 
substance or do not inhere in another (1), consist of parts 
or do not consist of parts (2), are not destroyed by their 
causes or are (not not) destroyed by their causes (3), are 
not ultimate particulars or are ultimate particulars (4), 
and are not spherical or are spherical (5), is explained as 
in the case of being eternal and non-eternal.” 

The texts of the commentaries Nos. 9 and 10 have the 
following order: ‘‘ Thait they do not inhere in another 
substance or inhere in another (1), do not consist of 
parts or consist of parts (2), are not destroyed by their 
causes or are (not not) destro^md by their causes (3), are 
not ultimate particulars or are ultimate particulars (4), 
and are spherical or are not spherical (5), is explained . . /’ 
In the former texts the order of the affirmative and the 
negative clauses agrees with that of being eternal and 
non-eternal, except (4) and (5). The order seems to have 
been reversed in the course of transmission by copying 
with a view to retaining them in good order. But in 
the Chinese Nos. (3), (4), and (5) have the following 
arrangement of the characters : By-causes-not-destroyed 

^ p. 24. 
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(or) oiot-by-cm^ses-not-destroyed (3 ), noUidtimcde-par- 
tieidars (or) ultimcde-partictdars (4^), and, not-splierical 
(or) spliericcd (5)r In No. (3) the position of the 
negative particle agrees with the case of being eternal 
and non-eternal ; accordingly, the order was not changed. 
Nos. (4) and (5) were probably changed on the analogy 
of the latter half of No. (3). 

The latter texts show that the order was recovered 
when the misreading and failure of sense had been 
noticed. But number (3) did not need to be changed, 
because the meaning is clear and has no absurdity. 
Number (4) was not clearly understood and remained as 
it was. The commentaries on (4) have strange explanations. 
Consequently, the correct meaning is obtained when we 
reverse the order in the former texts except (3). 

Pr. Bli. mentions that independency ” (anahntatva) 
and “eternity” are common to all the nine substances 
with the exception of avayavi-dravya ^ (i.e. “ effects ”). 
“Independency” has the same meaning as “they do not 
inhere in another substance, or they liave no substrata 
(adravyavat or adravya) Avayavi-dravya is substances 
“ consisting of parts ”. 

Chapter ii (1, 2) explains; tliat the nine substances are 
not destroyed by their effects, and here it is stated that 
the nine substances, which are non-products, are not 
destroyed by their causes. The two passages agree with 
haryadcarana-avirodliitva in Pr, Bh, But the treatise 
further mentions that the four substances as products are 
sometimes destroyed by their causes. This is not stated 
in V,S. Cf. NyayadcandaU, p, 21, “dravyani tu na 
karyena vinasyante na-api karanena-iti karya-karana- 
avirodhini nityanaiii karana - vinasayor abhavad eva 
karanena-avina^ah anitya-dravyanaiii karana- v in asay oh 
sarnbhave ’pi karanena na vinasah kim tv-anyena-iti 
vivekah.” 

^ p. 21. As to avayavi-dravy<k MydyaAco&a^ p. 79. 
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Ultimate particulars is literally “ extreme-having- 
particulars, or end - possessing - species ” in Ciiinese. 

Extreme - having - particulars is hardly intelligible. 
The original Chinese must have been “having-extreme- 
particulars ”, which is the translation of antya-visem-vat, 
or simply antya-visesa. 

The author of the treatise follows Pr. Bh, in the present 
passage and explains the ultimate particulars ether, time, 
space, self, mind, and atoms. 

Sphericity has been explained. 

6. Substances and Sense-organs (p. 103) 

The description in this passage differs from F.S. and 
agrees with Pp. The latter states that the five 

substances, earth, water, tire, wind, and ether, have the 
common properties of being elements (bhiitatva), and of 
being the material causes of the sense-organs {indriya- 
prakrtitva), and have the particular attributes of being 
perceived hy tlie respective sense-organs (bdhya-eJcaika- 
indriya-grdliya-visesa-gunavattva)} 

V.S, says that “ in the organ of smell earth is the 
material cause, inasmuch as it possesses plurality and 
smell and in like manner water, fire, and wind, are the 
material causes of the organs of taste, sight, and touch.^ 
But as to sound and the organ of hearing V.S. differs from 
Pr. Bit. and the treatise. Sound is an object (artha) which 
is perceived by the ear and is the mark of ether ; but the 
relation between ether and sound is different from that 
between eartli, etc., and smell, etc. In the latter case the 
substances and the attiubutes are perceived at the same 
time, while in the former case sound is perceived, but 

^ p. 22. But the Kirandvall explains the last property “ atra vivaksa- 
’bhedena bahya-eka-eka-indriya-grahya-gunavattvahi bahya-iiidri\-a- 
grahya-visesa-gunavattvam ca-iti bodhavyaiii ” (p. 37). Further, Pr. Jjh. 
says, “srotraiii punah sravana-vivara-samjhako nabho-deBali ” {p. 59). 

- 8, 2, 5, bhuyastvad gandhavatbvac ca prthivi gandba-jhane 
(i.e. ghrana-indriye) prakrtih.” 

^8,2,6. Seek/8. 3, I, 63,' 
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ether is not perceived at al], that is, sound, as the object 
of the ear, does not suppose ether as the other attributes 
do. Besides, ether is one and immateria]. Therefore, 
ether can by no means be the material cause of tl^e ear, 
and the ear is not a part of ether {nahlio-deia), 

Fi\ Bib. calls ether an element on the one hand, 

and one, all-pervading, and the common place for all 
corporeal tilings on the other hand.^ These qualities are 
contradictory, if the}?” reside in the same substance. 
Consequently it must be admitted that Pr, Bh, divides 
ether into two sorts, material (hhuta) and immaterial." 

K\Yhei-ci explains that there exists ether as an element 
distinguislied from ether (the fifth substance), and this 
ether as an element is not the same thing as alcdsa- 
asamskrta, or things in dkdsa-clhdUb (in the Buddhist 
terminology). 

7. Substances and Attributes (pp. 103-5) 

The description exactly agrees with Pr. Bh, In V.S, 
some attributes are not distinctly ascribed to the definite 
substances ; but Pr. Bh, proves that a substance has such 
and such definite attributes by referring to the corre- 
sponding passages in KS. 

Among the attributes number, extension, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction are possessed by all the nine 
substances. Smell in earth, viscidity in water, sound in 
ether, and cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, 
merit, and demerit in self are not common to any other 
substances. Fire, wind, time, space, and mind have not 
their own particular attributes. 

The distribution of the attributes is not in consistency 
with F.>S. For instance, self as an individual self must- 
have priority and posteriority* Otherwise the attributes 
in the passage would be those of the substances as causes ; 

^ pp. 22, o8~9. See Kirandvath p. 35. 

“ Sapta-paddrthi, “akawas tu ghata-akasa-Mi-bheda-bhinno bianta. 
eva"' (p. 16). 
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but fluidit}?' in earth and fire could not be intrinsic 
according to Pr, BIl and the treatise. 

Section 2. — Attribute (pp. 105-13) 

1. Attributes Perceptible mid Imp^erceptible *(pp. 105-6) 
Perceptible ’’ in this passage is rather object of 
perception ” (pratyahm-visaya). Cf. notes on ch. i, 3, 6. 

As for the perceptibility of colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, says that they are perceptible in consequence 
of inhesion in more than one substance (mieha-dravya- 
samavaydt) and of particularity of colour, etc.^ Pr. Bh. 
is of the same opinion.- Aneka-dravya has the same 
meaning as maJiat, which is applied to ternary atomic 
compounds and so forth in Pr, Bh. and the present 
treatise, Consequently, the four attributes residing in 
atoms and binai'y atomic compounds are not perceptible. 

In F.iS. mahat is not clearly explained, whether it is 
applied to the aggregate of three atoms, etc., or to the 
aggregate of tw'o atoms. According to Pr. Bh. and 
the treatise the former case is correct. V.S. begins 
the explanation of extensions with the sutra “ karana- 
bahutvac ca’'.^ Baku corresponds to mahat and aneka. 
Then follows the sTUra ato viparitam anu Amt in 
this sutra does not mean an atom, but small (an extension), 
which is applicable to binary atomic compounds. Accord- 
ingly balm, and mahat too, must be from three upwards, 
though aneka may logically be from two upwards, 
because it seems to be contradictory to eka. Therefore 
the four attributes of binary atomic compounds are 
imperceptible. 

But there are different opinions. Vasu in his commentary 
on the Sata-sdstra states that the aggregates of two atoms 
are perceptible, and Dharma-pala refutes the Vaisesika 
theory as follows : — 
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‘•'If products have the same quantity as their causes 
( = atoms), they cannot be called gross things, since atoms 
are not named gross, and the colour, etc.,, of the products 
are not perceived by the eyes. This is contradictory to 
your theoiy.” ^ 

According to the commentators product means the 
binary atomic compounds, because they are stated to 
be the immediate effects of atoms. Accordingly, your 
tlieory'’ must be the opinion that binary atomic compounds 
are perceptible. Kwhei-ci also says that the original atoms 
are not perceptible, but binary atomic compounds, etc., are 
perceptible. This is not in accordance with our treatise ; 
but the opinion was probably derived from Dharma- 
pala’s work. Even among later Vaisesikas some teachers 
like Mahadeva Bhatta hold that binary atomic compounds 
are not supers ensiious (atindriya),^ 

Sound is different from the four attributes, and is in 
Pr. Bh? called momentary and continuous. The theory 
of two qualities of sound was probably due to Buddhist 
influence. The four attributes need corporeal substances, 
and are sometimes perceptible and sometimes imper- 
ceptible, according to the kinds of their substrata, while 
sound has no such differences and only needs an empty 
space. Tliere may be sound which has not reached the 
ear, but it is not because sound resides in a special ether. 
Consequently, sound must be heard, if it reaches to 
the ear. See Pr. BK p. 288, quoted in the notes on 
ch. ii, 3, 4, 5. 

Concerning number, extension, individuality, conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, priority, and posteriority F.S. says that 
they are visible (cdksusa), when they reside in coloured 
substances {rTipi-dravya-samavdydi), but invisible when 
they do not reside in such.^ Rupi-dravya-samavdya is 

^ Vijnapti-mairatd-siddhuMstf'a, p. Sfis. 

XyCtya-lcosa^ p. 350. , 
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the necessary condition, and the substrata must be 
compounds of more than (two or) three atoms. Pr. BIl 
adds fluidity, viscidity, and impetus (a part of impression) 
to these attributes.^ 

Gravity is imperceptible (apratyakm) or supersensuoiis 
(atlndriya) according to Pr. Bh? and the UpasharcL^ 
But all the extant texts of the treatise have gravity 
between viscidity and impetus in this passag'e. Kwhei-ci 
says, '' The text (the Cliinese translation or the original 
Sanskrt text) does not mention gravity in this passage ; 
blit gravity may be an object of perception, because the 
attribute is a common attribute of water and earth, as 
seen in chapter ii (i, 7).” From his statement it is seen 
that the Sanskrt text and the translation by Yuan 
Chwang had not enumerated gravity in this passage. 
C'-ceu (Chi-shu), the third patriarch of tlie Fa-hsiang- 
tsung, commenting on Kwhei-ci's commentary, says, '' The 
commentary states that the text does not mention gravity 
in this passage. This assertion is due to the fact that 
the author of the commentary had consulted a corrupt 
text, since the present text, which I have consulted, lias 
the mention of gravity in the passage. Consequently, 
gravity must be considered as perceptible and imperceptible 
according to the substrata.'’ ^ The corruption in the 
Chinese translation took place in the interval between 
Kwhei-ci and C'-ceu. Kwhei-ei’s opinion on gravity is 
not correct, according to Pr. Bh. and the present treatise. 
But gravity has been differently explained. Tlie Ujxtskdra 
states that Yallabhacarya is of opinion that gravity is 
perceived by touch.^, 

As for cognition, etc., Pr. Bh. says, 'rimddhi-sukha- 

^ p. 187. 

- pp. 263, 98. 

=*On4ri, 10. 

* Commentary No. 10, p. 206. p. 238. Vallabhacarya 

is sometimes called Vatsa and the author of the Lildvatl, a commentary 
on Pr. Bh. 
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duhkha-icclia-d vesa-prayatnanam cl vayor atma-maDasoh 
sailiyogM iipalabdhih/’ ^ 

According to Fr. Bli. merit, demerit, and mental 
impression (bhdvana) are, like gravity, supersensuous 
{atlndriya)r “Impression” in the treatise naturally 
means mental impression (bhdvctnd), because impetus, 
which is the physical impression, has been enumerated 
among the perceptible attributes. For accuracy gravity 
may be inserted in this paragraph. 

2. Attributes as Products and Non-products (p. 106) 

Pr, Bh, says tliat cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, merit, demerit, mental impression, sound, 
aggregate extension (tida-parimana), secondaiy con- 
]\inQtious{uttara-samyoga)j incidental fluidity {naimittiha- 
dravatva), priority and posteriority are produced by 
conjunction and are not produced by combustion (a-pdhaja). 
Conjunction, disjunction, and impetus are produced by 
actions, and sound and secondary disjunctions are produced 
by disjunction.^ 

According to V.S. cognition, pleasure, and pain are 
produced by the contact of the four factors j desire and 
aversion hy pleasure, pain, and adpsta; merit and demerit 
by desire and aversion; impression by actions; disjunction 
by actions, conjunction, and disjunction; and both priority 
and posteriority are caused by two substances ; sound by 
conjunction, disjunction, and sound; and efibrt is caused 
ly self.'^ 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch, when possessed by 
earth, are altogether products, because V,S, says that 
(colour, taste, smell, and touch) produced by combustion 
have for their antecedents the qualities of their causes, 

^ p. 1S7, ‘^Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort are 
perceived by self and mind in conjunction with each other.’’ 

- p. 98. 

3 pp, 98-9. 

^ 3, 2, 1. See notes on ch. 1, 3. 
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and that there is only one substance.^ "Earth/' in this 
passage represents combust terrene atoms. The Vaisesika 
is called the PUti-paka-vdcla and maintains that com- 
bustion takes place in atoms. This theory is different 
from the Pithm^a-paka-vada (the Nyaya), which holds that 
combustion occurs in an earthen pot as a whole. Terrene 
atoms are combustible, and their four attributes are 
therefore products. V,S, says that “the colour, taste, 
smell, and touch of earth, etc., inasmuch as substances are 
non-eternal, are also non-eternal and “ by this is declared 
their eternity in things eternal (etena nityesu nityatvam 
uktam)". By this the four attributes in earth are known 
in some cases to be eternal and non-products. According 
to the Upaskdra the Vrtti replaced the latter sutra by 
“ nityesv-anityatvam uktam The Vrtti means that the 
four attributes in earth disappear on its disjunction from 
hre, so that the four attributes in both i-aw and combust 
terrene atoms are altogether non-eternal. The author 
of the treatise is probably following such an opinion 
when he states that the four attributes are, when 
possessed by earth, altogether products. “ Product ” is 
almost synon3J^mous with “ non-eternal ”, as the next 
subsection (3) proves. Things are non-eternal and 
products as well, when they have been produced ; but 
they are not products before having been produced, even 
thougli non-eternal. Therefore “ earth ”, i.e. terrene 
atoms, must mean things produced by combustion, because 
this subsection treats of attributes as products. But in 
the next subsection (3) “ earth ” is to .b© understood as 
impljdng both raw and combust terrene atoms. The 
author does not allude to the eternal and non-produced 
attributes o£ earth ; perhaps he thought the four attributes 
of earth are altogether non-eternal, and according]}^ 

^ 7, 1, 6-7. 

^ 7, 1, 2-3, prthivy-adi-rupa-rasa-gandha-sparsa dravya-anityatvad 
aiiityas ca.” 
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products. This is not strictlj correct, and is inconsistent 
with the opinions of the authors of V.S. and Pr. Bit, 

Colour, taste, touch, fluidity and viscidity, when inlierent 
in aqueous atoms, are non-products, because V.S, says “ the 
four attributes are eternal in Water, fire, and wind, inas- 
much as the substances are eternal”.^ From binary 
atomic compounds upwards substances are non-eternal and 
products; therefore their attributes also are non-eternal 
and products, since F.iS. says that in things non-eternal 
they (the attributes) are non-eternal, because the substances 
are non- eternal. There is no mention of smell in this 
paragraph, which shows that the passage refers to 
water. ' 

As to gravity Pr. Bli. says, “ gurutvasya ca-apadi- 
paramanu - rupa-adivan nitya - anityatva - nispattayah.'’^ 
“ Gravity is explained in like manner '' refers to the 
paragraph on water. Of. V.S. 2, 1, 2 ; Pr. Bh.j pp. 264-6. 

All the extant texts of the treatise have in this 
paragraph the following addition : “ Eternity and non- 
eternity are explained as in the. case of ^products and 
non-produets.’’ But this is probably superfluous, because 
there is a special paragraph in the next subsection (3) for 
eternity and non-eternity. Accordingly the addition is 
omitted in the translation and in the edition of the 
Chinese text. 

Fluidity in earth and fire is stated in V.S. as “ fluidity, 
tlirough conjunction with fire, of clarified butter, lac and 
wax is common to* them and water”, and “fluidity, 
through conjunction with fire,, of tin, lead, iron, silver, 
and gold is common to them with water Pr. Bli. also 
states that earth and fire have the incidental fluidity 
{nu/imittilw,<lravatva-yoga)^ See Pr. Bli., pp. 264-5, 

^ 7, 1,4, “ apsu tejasi vayau ca nitya dravya-riityatvat.” 

p. 263, ‘'The eternity and hon-eternity of this (gravity) are explained 
in the same manner as those of the colour, etc., in aqueous atoms, etc.” 
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Concerning the remaining paragraphs see Pr. Bit, 
pp. lll-lS, 138. 

3. Attrihiites Eternal and Non-eternal (p. 106) 

All the attributes are non-eternal, when they reside in 
non-eternal substances.^ Kwhei-ci explains, Among the 
twenty-four attributes cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, merit, demerit, impression, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, sound, and smell — these fourteen 
attributes are non-eternal. Smell, which abides in earth 
only,, is altogether non-eternal, even when it resides in 
terrene atoms, as the text (chap, ii, 2, 7, and chap, ii, 5, 3) 
asserts. The other ten attributes are either eternal or 
non-eternal; but colour, taste, smell, and touch possessed 
by earth are non-eternal, etc.’’ 

4. Varying Perceptibility of Attribides (p. 107) 

Pr. Bh. states that sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell 

are severally perceived by one sense-organ, and number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus are perceived 
by two sense-organs (the sight- and tlie touch-organ) ; 
but cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort 
are perceived by the internal organ (antah-karana, 
i.e. manas), while gravity, merit, demerit, and mental 
impression are supersensuous,- The treatise does not 
mention cognition, etc., down to mental impression, 
because these are not perceived by any sense-organs. 
Mind is not in the treatise called antah-karana (see 
ch. ii, 2, 1). 

The texts of the commentaries Nos. 9 and 10 have, 
in this paragraph, gravity between posteriority and 
fluidity ; but Kwhei-ci remarks that the organ of touch 
perceives the eleven attributes, i.e. touch, number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
^ 7, 1 , 2-4 : ; 7, h is- 2 p. 
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posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus The remark 
evidently shows that the oiuginal Saiiskrt text and the 
Chinese translation had not enumerated gravity in this 
paragraph. 

5. Causes of Attributes (pp. 107-10) 

(1) Compare this subsection with Pr. Bh., pp. 99-100, 

(2) Colour, taste, smell, and touch, wdien inherent in 
binary atomic compounds, have those of the same class 
for their causes, that is, colour, etc., in atoms are the 
causes of colour, etc., in binary atomic compounds. 
Pr, Bh, says that colour, taste, smell, and cool touch 
{amvma-sparki), together with sound, extension, unity, 
single individuality, and viscidity produce effects of the 
same class respectively (saondna-jaty-arambhaka). 

(3) Colour, taste, smell, and touch possessed by earth 
have conjunction with fire as their cause, even though 
they are attributes of the atoms. The atoms ” mean 
those produced by combustion. 

The treatise does not explain the theory of lydha-ja, and 
the commentators could not properly understand the 
meaning of the paragraph. 

(4) '' Etc.'' includes ternary atomic compounds. Gravity, 
fluidity, and viscidity in atoms have naturally no causes. 
According to Pr, Bh, gravity and fluidity produce effects 
of both the same and a different class. 

(5) Unity and individuality produce effects of the same 
class, i.e, duality, etc., and dual individualities are their 
effects. But duality and dual individualities, like priority 
and posteriority, are called hibddhy-apehm, i.e. they have 
cognition for their efficient cause.^ Therefore duality and 
dual individualities have causes of both tlie same class 
and different classes. 

Single individuality has its notion as its cause ” may 
be understood by the help of Pr, Bh., '' apakaja-rupa-rasa- 

^ Pr, Bh. , p. 99. 
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gandlia-sparsa-parimana-ekatva-ekaprthaktva-gurufcva- 
dravatva-sneha-vegah karana-guna-purvakali/''^ Unity 
and individuality have not as their causes attributes other 
than cognition. 

(6“8) See the definition of extension and the notes 
thereupon. 

(9--I0) Perception and inference are equally divided 
into four sorts : doubtful (samsaya), decisive (nirnaya), 
imperfect {aviclyd), and perfect knowledge (viclyd). 

V.S, mentions sammya, nirnaya, smrti, svaimu, 
svaiondntiha, viclyd, aviclyd, and drm-siclclhcc<Iarmna.i^' 
besides cognition. Pr. Bh, divides cognition into viclyd 
and avidyd. The latter contains sariisaya, viparyctya 
(contrary or contradiction), anaclltyavasaya (indecisive), 
and svapna{-jnclna), while the former is perception, 
in f erence, (nirnaya), smrti, and drsa-s iddha-darsana.^ 
Vip)ctryaycc and anaclhyavasdyct are not mentioned in 
though vi'pctryaya is said, by tlie commentators,'^ 
to be the same as aviclyd. These two are enumerated 
in Pr, BL on the analogy of the case of inference. In 
our treatise smrti is included in impression, and svapna, 
svapndntika, drm-siclclha-darsanct are omitted. 

(11) Sariisaya in F./S' is caused by perception of a 
general, non-perception of a particular, and remembrance 
of particularity, and by knowledge and want of 
knowledge.^ 

“ Preceded by the perception of properties common 

^ p. 98, “ Colour, taste, smell, and touch, -when not produced by 
combustion, extension, unity, single individuality, gravity, fluidity, 
viscid it 3 % and impetus are preceded (or originated) by (like) attributes 
in their (respective) causes.” 

See notes on ch. ii, 3, 22-3 (merit and demerit). 

" pp. 172, 186. 

9, 2, 10. 

^ 2, 2, 17, “ samaiiya-pratyak^ad visesa-apraU^aksad vi,4esa-smrtes ca 
saibsa\^ah.” 2, 2, 20, “ vidya-avidyatas ca sarhssayah.” The first three 
cases are explained hy ** drstah ca drstavat ” and yatha-drstam ayatha- 
dpstatvac ca ” (2, 2, 18-19). ’ See lo’ 1, 3. 
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to more than one object ” corresponds to “ perception of 
a general (sdmanya-pratyakm ) '' ; but the whole definition 
is more similar to samana-aneka-dharma-upapatti 

, . . visesa-apekso vimarsal^”^ andtoitsi>7m.?2/^6, ^'sainana- 
dhanna-upapatter visesa-apekso vimarsah saihsajali . . . 
kiiii svid ity-an^^ataran na-avadhara 3 mti tad-ana vadlui- 
ranaiii jhtoaili ( = vimarsah) saiiisayah/’ 

(12) FjS. has no mention of the nature of nirnaya, 
which is said to be produced, like samsaya,^ by perception 
and inference. 

Pr. BIl explains it, visesa-darsana-jam avadharana- 
jhtoam sam&iya-virodlii nirnayah.’' ^ 

(18--14) As to vidyd and aviclyd^ V,S. explains that 
'' imperfect cognition results from derangement of the 
organs of sense and from defect in impression ” ; this is 
defective cognition,’’ and ''free from defect it is perfect 
cognition ^ 

" Preceded by the perception, etc.,” implies contact 
of the four factors and is the indirect cause of the four 
sorts of perception, while " contact of self with mind ” 
is the special and direct cause. 

(15) The four sorts are also enumerated with regard to 
inference, and this is correct, because samsaya and nirnaya 
are produced by perception and inference, and vidyd 
and avidya relate to sense-organs (i.e perception) and 
impression (reminiscence = inference). 

(16-17) See the notes on cli. i, 2, 9 ; ch. ii, 2, 1, and 4 ; 
V,S. 3,1, 18.^' The description agrees with Pr. Bh. p. 186 
and V.S. 4, 1, 11; 8, 1, 4, The treatise mentions the 
actions which reside in earth, water, and fire only, because 

^ I, 1, 23. 

10, 1,3. 

p. 255, ‘‘ Kirnuya is the ascertained knowledge brought about by the 
due perception of particularity and is opposed to emnnayk.'^ 

^ 9, 2, 10-12, “ iudriya-dosat samskara‘dosac ca-avidya,” *‘tad dushi- 
jhanam,” and ‘ ‘ adustam vidya 
® Cf. Oandra-Miita-hhfisya. . 
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in wind action is invisible, but the touch of wind is of 
course perceptible. Existence relates to substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is perceptible, if the substrata 
are perceptible. ‘^Of existence, commonness, potentialitj, 
and non-potentiality, ^|ith, the exception of the potentiality, 
non-potentiality, and sound-ness which are inherent in 
sound’’ refers to the next paragraph. Sound is perceptible, 
but it is not perceived by contact of the four ’ factors. 
Commonness, potentiality, and non-potentiality are not 
stated in F./S. and Pi\ BIl, but F./SV “ samanya-visesesu 
samanya-visesa-abhavat tata (i.e. dravyata) eva jilanaiii ”, 
and samtoya-visesa-apeksam dravya-guna-karmasu ” ^ 
may be regarded as the explanation of commonness ; and 
Pr. Bh. '' bhava - dravyatv^a - gunatva - karmatva - adinam 
upalabhy - adhara - samavetanam asraya - grahakair indri- 
yair gralianam ” ’ is the explanation of it. Potentiality 
and non-potentiality are treated just as in the case of 
commonness, because these three categories equally relate 
to tlie first three categories. The cognitions of them are 
produced by contact of the four factors. 

All the extant texts oi: the treatise have gravity between 
posteriority and fluidity: but this, as stated in the notes on 
ch. ii, 2, 1, and 4, is not correct. 

(18) See notes on ch. ii, 1, 4. Pi\ Bh. states, “ sabdasya 
(pratyaksaiii) traya-sannikarsac chrotra-samavetasya tena- 
eva-upalabdhih.”^ ‘‘ Sound-ness” is, of course, a kind of 
commonness, and existence” is the cause of the notion 
that sound is existent. This sort of cognition results from 
contact of the three factors. 

^ S, 1, 5-6, “Inasmuch as in universality and particularity there exist 
not universality and particularity, cognition of them results from that 
(substance),” and “ (cognition) of substances, attributes, and actions 
supposes universality and particularity 

“ p. 187. 

^ p. 187, “(The perception of) souiid results from contact of the 
three factors, and, being inherent in the ear, it is perceived by the ear 
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(19) Pr. Bli. sa^^s, '' buddhi-sukha-dul.ikha-iccha-clvesa- 
prayatnaiiarii dva^j’or atma-manasoli samyogad iipalab- 
dliik"' 

F.aS'. states that pleasure and pain result from contact 
of self, sense-organs, mind, and objects k this is the 
orighi of the two attributes. 

The treatise does not in the passage mention cognition 
itself, simply because cognition is not recognized b}^ 
cognition itself, as a sword cannot cut the sword itself. 
j3ut according to Pr. Bit. cognition is lyvamiti and self is 
'pramdtr^ (see ch. ii, 2, 1). 

(20) The description only refers to the second sort of 
inference; but the first sort is understood on the analogy 
of paragraphs 16-17. 

“ One of the things inherent in one and the same object ” 
(p. 109) is the representative of the affirmative cases, 
while a thing contradictory to the other” is the negative 
case. “Taking place in consequence of the recollection of 
the connexions between them” has various readings, whicli 
were caused by misreading and corruption, so tliat they 
can hardly^ be translated. But the proper reading and 
meaning can be obtained by comparison with the defini- 
tion in cli. i (3, 12). 

(21) See notes on ch. ii, 2, 2, and the paragraphs 16-19. 
Pr. Bh. states that pleasure and pain result from merit 
and demerit^ (cf. ch. i, 3, 13-14). 

(22) Pr. Bk. sa^^s, “sa (iccha) ca-atma-manasoh saihyogfit 
suklia-adj^-apeksat sinrty-apeksad va-utpadyate ” ^ and 
“ sa (dvesa) ca-atma-manasoh samyogM duhkha-apeksat 
smrty-apeksad va-utpadyate 

^ 5, 2, 15. 

- p. 188. Cf. NyayaPlidsya^ p. 1, 
pp. 259-60. 

^ pp. 261-2, “Desire is produced by conjunction of self with mind, 
through pleasure, etc., or through remembrance,” and “aversion is 
produced by conjunction of self with mind, through pain or through 
remembrance”. 
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Imperfect perception as a cause of desire and aversion 
is peculiar to the treatise. Improper desire and aversion 
result from want of perfect knowledge and cause trans- 
migration. 

(23) Fr. Bh, explains that desire and aversion are the 
causes of effort, remembrance, merit, and demerit, and 
effort is of two sorts, jwana-iyUrvaka and icclia-dvem- 
ptirvaka. The former is that which makes breathino- 
out and in of a sleeper to be continual, and is the cause 
of conjunction of the internal organ with other sense- 
organs at the moment of awakening ; this sort of effort 
is produced by conjunction of self with mind, aided 
by merit and demerit, while the latter is the cause of 
exertion for obtaining agreeable things and abandoning 
disagreeable things, and it also leads to suppression of 
the body ; it is produced by conjunction of self wfth 
mind, aided by desire or by aversion.^ The instinct to 
live corresponds to jivana. The treatise in this paragraph 
is an abridgment of Pr. Bh, 

(24) See l^r. Bh. '' vego nimitta-visesa-apeksat karmano 
jayate niyata-dik -kriya-prabandha-hetuh V.S. says 
that impetus is an effect of action, and the first action of 
an arrow is from impulsion, the next is from the impression 
( == impetus) caused by that action, and in like manner tlie 
next and the next 

(25) V.S. states that ‘‘ activity in merit or demerit has 
for its antecedents desire and aversion Pr. Bh. says, 
‘'merit is produced by conjunction of the man ( = self) 

^ pp. 261-3, jlvana-purvakah suptasyaprana-apaiia-santana-prerakali 
]>rabodha-krile ca-antahkaranasya-indriya-antara-prapti-hetuli, asya 
jivana-purvakasya atma-manasok samyogad dharma-adharraa-apeksad 
iifcpattih,” and “itaras (i.o. iccha'dvesa-purvakas) tu hita-ahita-prapti- 
parihara-samarthasya vyapjai'asya hetuli Harira-vidharakas ca sa atnia- 
inanasoh sarii 3 ’ogad iccha-apeksad dvesa-apeksad va-ubpad^^ate 
- p. 266, see notes on ch. i, 3, 21 (impression ). 

0 , 1,17, ** nodanfid adyam isoh karma tat-kanna-karitaccasaiiiskarad 
■attarain. tatha-uttaram uttaran ca.” 

6, 2, 14, iccha*dvesa*pto'ika dharma-adharma-pravrttih.” 
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wiiil the internal organ and pure intention . . . , con- 
junction of self with mind, when aided' by all these 
accessories (detailed above, i.e. the observance of the 
four periods of life, etc.), followed without a motive for 
gaining thereby any visible results, and by tranquil dis- 
position, tends to bring about merit,” and its (demerit’s) 
causes are (1) the doing of actions which are prohibited 
in the scriptures, and which are contrary to the causes of 
merit, (2) the non-performance of actions enjoined (in the 
scriptures), and (3) carelessness ; demerit is produced by 
conjunction of seif with mind, caused by these (three 
accessories) and evil intention Cf. V,S. '' drsta-adrsta- 
prayojantoam drsta-abhave prayojanain abhyudayOTa 
and “dustaiii hiiiisayaih ”, and 6, 1, 5-16; 6, 2, 1-9; 
10 , 2 , 8 . 

The latter part of this paragraph may be paraphrased 
as follows : “ Caused by hearing and reflecting that 
merit brings about a pure state in the future life, or 
caused by disregarding the fact that merit brings about 
a pure state in the future life; and caused by hearing and 
reflecting that demerit brings about an impure state in 
the future life, or caused by disregarding the fact that 
demerit brings about an impure vstate in the future life.” 

(26) F.A?.says that ‘'reminiscence results from a particular 
conjunction of self with mind, and from impression”.^ 
Cf. the definition of the cause of reminiscence. 

(27) V,S. 2, 2, 81, and Pr. iJ/i., p. 287. 

(28) Cf. Pr. P/i., “ avarna-laksano (sabdo) ’pi bheri- 
danda-samyoga-apeksM bhery-akasa-saiiiyogad utpad- 

^ pp. 272-SO, “dharmali . . . purusa-antahkarana-sarhyoga-visuddha- 
abhisandhijali . . , drstaiii prayojanam anuddiaya-etam sadlianani 
bhava-prasadaih ca-apeksya-atma-inanasoli sarhyogad dharma-utpatfcih,” 
and “tasya (adharmasya) tu sadhanani sastre pratisiddhani dharma- 
sadhana-viparitani (himsa-anrta-steyadini) vihita-akaranam pramadas 
ca-etani duspi-abhisandhim ca-apeksya-atma-inanasoh saiiiyogad adhar- 
masya-utpattih 

2 6, 2, 1 ; e/l, 7. 
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3 'ate.”^ “In (a region of) ether'' or “ivith (a region 
of) ether”. “ Accompanied by impetus, which causes the 
conjunction of the substances ” may be “accompanied by 
impetus, which is conjunct with substances ”, but the 
former reading is better. Cf. the next paragraph. 

(29) Cf. Pr. BL, “ venu-parva-vibhagad venv-akasa- 

vibhagac ca.” ^ “ In (a region of) ether ” or “ from 

(a region of) ether”. 

(30) Cf. iV. J5A., “sabdac ca sahi 3 ’oga-yibhaga~nispannad 
vici-santanavac chabda-santana iti.” ^ 

6. Attributes abiding in one Substance, (pp. 110-11) 

P)\ Bh. says that conjunction, disjunction, duality and 
dual individualities, etc., have more than one substance as 
their substrata, wliile each of the other attributes exists 
ill a single substance (ekaika-dravya-vriti) ; and further, 
that colour, taste, smell, touch, viscidity, intrinsic fluidity, 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, eflbrt, merit, 
demerit, mental impression, and sound are the particular 
attributes of definite substances (vaUesika-guna), while 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, gravity, extrinsic fluidity and 
impetus are attributes common to more than one 
substance {samanya-guna)? 

“ Impression ” is the cause of reminiscence and “ impetus ” 
is the cause of actions ; both make one impression, so that 
“ these twenty-one attributes ” must be “ these twenty 
attributes ”. 

7 , A ttributes per liading and no t pervad ing ^ their 
Substrata (p. Ill) 

Pr. Bh, states that conjunction, disjunction, sound, and 
the special attributes of self exist in a part of their 
respective substrata {pradesa-vrttitva), while all other 
attributes pervade their respective substrata (d&raya- 
vy&ptitva)? 

^ p. 288. 2 pp, 95^0^ 3 pp^ J02-3. 
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8. Attributes destroyed by their Effects, etc. (pp. 111-13) 

(1) V.S. says '' A substance is not destroyed eitlier by its 
effect or by its cause and then ubhayatha gunah”.^ 
Tlie U'paskdra explains the latter sutrci '' (attributes) are 
destroyed by their effects, and are destroj^ed by tlieir 
causes'';^ but the Bhdradvdja - vriti -hhdsya^'^ and the 
Gandra-hanta-hhcisya'^ explain that attributes are sonie- 
times destroyed and sometimes not destroyed by tlieir 
effects and causes. The Upashdra's explanation is not 
correct, because the explanation is contradictory to the 
nature of some attributes. V.S. says ‘riuipaiunii riipaiii 
(samanyam karyaiii)”.^ Destroyed ” means that two 
things are in the relation of destroyer and clestroj’ed, 
though they are in the causal relation, or that they do not 
exist at the same time, according to the commentators. 

(2, 7, IS) Pr. Bh. states that sound is momentary and 
opposed to both its effects and its causes.^ F.S". says “rihe 
transiency (of sound), which is an attribute, is a pmperty 
common also to actions The quality momentariness, 
common to both sound and actions, has probably been 
derived from this sutra. 

(3-6, 8-12, 14) Pr, Bh. states that cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit, mental 
impression, and sound are 'Aihdrana-gibua-pdrval^^^^ 
which Sridhara explains '' nitya-gwnatvdt But the 
explanation is not correct, because Pr. Bh. asserts that 
the particular atti'ibutes of self and ether, i.e. all from 

1 1, 1, 12-13. 

^ “ karya-badhyali karana-badhyas ca-ity artbali.” 

® p. 12, “ kiztracid badhati kutraciii na'badliati.’’ 

^ On 1, 1, 13, gunah kvacit karaiiam badhati kvacin na badhati , . . 
evaiii aniyamena karya-badhyatvaiii gunanam samanyam. 

® 1, 1, 28, “A colour is the common effect of colours {CandraFduta^ 
hlulsya) ” or ‘‘a colour is the effect of colours” (more than one, Upashura). 
«p. 287. ,, 

2, 2, 25, “ guuasya sato q>avargah karmabhih sadharmyam.” 

« p. 98. ‘ - -■■ ■ y ’ ’ ' . 
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cognition down to sound, are momentary d See Kydya- 
hoki, pp. 196-7, 2. 

(3) Pr, Bh. states “ (dharmo) ntya-sukha-samvijnana- 
virodhi'’.^ ‘'Its efiect, i.e. pleasure/' relates to 
dharma, and ‘‘ perfect cognition ’’ to nivftti-dharmcL 
C£. cli. i, 3, 22-3 (merit and demerit). 

(4) Pr. Bh, says “ (adharmo) 'ntya-dulikha-samvijfiana- 
virodlil 

(5-6) “Impressions’’ are the causes of reminiscence 
and do not include the causes of actions. Cf. Pr. Bh, 
“ bha vana - samj fiakah . . . smrti - prat}' abhij lulna - hetur 
hhavati jiiana-mada-dulikhadi>virodlii 

(8-12) These paragraphs are perspicuous. 

' (14) This is not clear. The commentators explain 
that “ the substances possessing touch ” means bodies. 
According to other passages pleasure and pain are not 
the direct causes of effort, but desire and aversion are 
the effects of pleasure and pain and the direct causes 
of effort. Effort and pain may be in conjunction with 
a body and not be destro3^ed by the cause or the effect, 
that is, the two attributes can exist at the same time. 

(15) The cause of reminiscence is the impression of 
cognition, and pain is the immediate effect of demerit. 
They may exist at the same time. Pr. Bh, says 
“ atitesii sarpa-vyaghra-cauradisu smrti-jaih (duhkham) 
The treatise does not clearly mention this. 

(16-17) Pr. Bh, states, ‘‘ vego murtimatsu pailcasu 
dravyesu nimitta- visesa-apeksat karmano jayate . . . 
sparsa- vad-dravya-sariiyoga- visesa- virodhi.” Impetus is 
destroyed by a kind of conjunction, but not by its effect, 

^ p. 25. 

^ p. 272, 

p, 280. 

^ p. 266, ‘ What is called mental impression is the cause of remembrance 
and recognition . . . and is destroyed by knowledge, intoxication, 
pain, etc.” 

p, 260, “Pain is produced by the remembrance of snakes, tigers, 
robbers, etc. (experienced) in foriner times.” 
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See 5~6. But the cause of reminiscence and its effect, 
cognition, do not co-exist. 

(18-19) Pr. Bk states that priority, posteriority, duality, 
and dual individuality are buddhy-apeksa} 

(20) This has been explained. 

(21) Conjunction and disjunction presuppose eaclx other, 
but they are not in the relation of cause and effect. 

(22-25) V.S, 1, 1, 12; 1, 1, 18; 1, 1, 27; 1, 1, 28. 

(26) This is the characteristic of substances and their 
attributes. 

9. Attributes inhering in Substances, etc. (p. 113) 

See the definition of attribute. Pr. Bk says that 
all the attributes are included in attribute-ness, have 
substances as their substrata, have no attributes in 
themselves, and are inactive.^ Inactivity of attributes 
is stated in V.S. 7, 1, 15; 7, 2, 12; 7, 2, 24-5. Inherent 
cause is one of the characteristics of substances, and non- 
inherent cause is so of attributes. 

But Pr. Bk states that gravity, fluidity, impetus, effort, 
merit, demerit, conjunction, and disjunction are the causes 
of actions (kriya-ketu) ; colour, taste, smell, cool touch, 
number, extension, single individuality, viscidity, and 
sound are non-inherent causes ; cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, and mental impression 
are efiicient causes ; conjunction, disjunction, hot touch, 
gravity, fluidiw, and impetus are both non-inherent and 
efficient causes; and priority, posteiiority, duality and 
dual individualities, etc., have not the quality of being 
cause (akaranatva).^ These distinctions are not stated in 
our treatise. 

Section d.— Action (pp. 113-16) 

1. Actions inhering in Substances, etc. (pp. 113-14) 

Cf. tlie definition of action MiAPr.Bk, utksepanadinam 
paficanam api karmatva-sambandhah, eka-dravyavattvaih 
1 p. 99, 2 p, 94/ ^ pp. 101-2. 
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ksanikatvaiii niurta-drav^ra-vrttitvam agunavattvaili guru- 
t va - dravatva - prayafcna - saiiiyoga-jatvaiii s va - kary a - sam - 
yoga - virodhitvarii saiiiyoga - vibhaga - nirapeksa-karana- 
tvaiii asamavayi-karanatvaiii sva-apara-asra^'a-samaveta- 
karya-arambhaka-tvam samana-jatiya-auaranibliakatvaili 
drav 3 "a-aiiarambhaka-tYam ca pratiniyata-jati-j' ogitvam, 
diocvisista-karva-arambhakatvaiii ca visesah/ 

'‘Ail inhere in substances is a general statement, 
while "thej^ have each one substance as their sub- 
stratum” is a special one. The next four qualities agree 
with Pr. Bit. and F./S'. 

As to "tliey are productive and products”, Kwhei-ci 
remarks that "actions are altogether non-eternal, because 
they are productive and products as well 

That thev are non-aggregate is known from their 
quality of being destroyed by their effects. They are 
signs of substances, just as attributes are, because they 
always inhere in substances. 

" They liave causes of the different classes ” means that 
they also have no causes of the same class. V.S. says that 
" an action cannot be effected by an action ”, and action 
because of its dissimilarity from attribute is not (an 
effect) of actions 

2. Actions having Stibstances as their Snhstrata (p. 114) 
" All of earth, water, fire, and wind ” means the four 
substances as effects and causes (atoms). The actions 
contracting and expanding cannot abide in atoms and 
binary atomic compounds ; they reside in ternary atomic 
compounds, etc. 

3. Actions pervading their Sihbstrata^{'<^. 114) 

Tlie author of the treatise refers to, and almost accepts, 
some other teachers' opinion. The opinion may be justified 
' p. 290. 

“ 1, 1, 11, karma karma-sadhyam na vidyate,” and 1, 1, 24, 
“ guna-vaidharmyan na karman§,m karma.” 
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from the nature of atoms, mind, and binaiy atomic 
compounds, and from the three sorts of conjunction and 
disjunction. But the ''some ” are not yet identified. 

Kwhei-ci says that "actions are all perceptible”. But 
perceptibility of actions is not possible in atoms and 
binary atomic compounds. Besides, the actions con- 
tracting, expanding and going are sometimes imperceptible. 

4. Actions in Body^ etc. (pp. 114-16) 

(1) This is a general statement, and the following are 
special. 

x\.ctions in body are stated in F,>S. 5, 1, 1-3, and Pr. JBh., 
pp. 297-302. "Body” implies the members of a body, 
and " its organs ” is literally " cause and accessories ”, 
which is usually the translation of hdrcma- (or hetii-) 
'pratyaya, but sometimes is that of haraiia. See Nydya- 
hoki, S.V., pp. 174-5. At any rate the word must in this 
case mean " organs ”, and it implies the four sense-organs 
which " inhere in the body”. 

The actions in the parts of a body have their inherent 
causes in the parts, e.g. for the action in the hand the 
hand is the inherent cause, 

(2) "Conjunction with, and effort of, self” is literally 
" self-conjunction-effort ” in Chinese. V.S. says, "atma- 
samyoga-prayatnabhyaih haste karma.” ^ In Chinese it is 
also possible to read " the effort connected with self ”, as 
the commentators do; but "conjunction with seif and 
effort of self ” is the correct rendering. Both con- 
junction and effort are non-inlierent causes. 

(3) V.8. says that " the first action of an arrow is from 
impulsion, the next is from impression caused by that 
action, and in like manner the next and the next”.^ The 
actions leave their impression, and that impression is the non- 
inherent cause for the second action and so on in order, 

^ Cf. Cowell, Sarva-dar$ana*mrhgrahaj pp. 155-7. 
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(4) Parts is the hands, etc. Concerning mind F. 
says that “ the action of mind is explained by that of the 
hand 

(5) Conjunction with self and that of effort (of self) 
with the body” is translated on the analogy of para. 2; 
but it may be correct to understand thus: “conjunction 
with the body ^ of effort, w’^hich is conjunct with self.” In 
Chinese there is no sign of the dual or plural number. 

The paragraphs 2 and 5 have no mention of the ear, 
because the sensation of sound is passive. Kwhei-ci 
explains that “ when sound is produced in ether, the sound 
causes the perceptional function in a bodj^ Cf. Pr. Bh., 
“evaiii santaneiia srotra-pradesam agatasya grahanarh 
srotra-sabdaj’or gamana- again ana - abhavad apraptasya 
grahanam nasti.”^ 

(7) V,S. states that (“action in the hand is by way of 
conjunction with, and effort of, self”) “in like manner, 
and from conjunction with the hand, is action in the 
pestle,” “ in the action produced in a pestle and the like 
by impact conjunction with the hand is not a cause, being 
excluded therefrom,” “in like manner conjunction with 
self (is not a cause) in relation to action in the liand,” and 
“ the action in the hand is from impact, and from con- 
junction with pestle ”.^ 

(8-11) Paragraphs 1-7 describe the conscious actions, 
while these paragraphs mention the unconscious actions 
and corr.espond to F.8^. 5, 1, 7-13, and Pn i?A., pp. 308-9. 

F.jS. says that “ in the absence of conjunction falling 
{patana) results from gravity”.^ Gravity is the non- 
inlierent cause, and the body of a sleeper is the inherent 
cause. There is the impression left by the action falling, 

^ 5, 2, 14. ^ Cf. Upa&hdra on 5, 1, 1-2. ^ p. 288. 

5, 1, 2-5, “ tatha liasta-samyogac ca musale karma,’* abhighataje 
musaladaa karmani vyatirekadakaraiiainhasta-samyogah,” “tatha-atma- 
samyogo hasta-karmaiii,” and ‘‘ abhighatan musala-sainyogad dhaste 
karma 

® 5, 1, 7, “ sariiyoga-abhave gurutvat patanaiii.’ 
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and the impression and gravity are the non-inhereiit 
causes for the second action and so forth. 

KSt states that ''movement (calana) of a sleeper takes 
place even in the absence of effort’’.^ Cf. Pr. Bh,, 
prana-akhye tu vayau karma . . . suptasya tu jivana- 
purvaka-prayatna-apeksat/^ " Eflfort in " conjunction 
of effort with self ” is jwana-piirvaka in Pr, Bh, Conse- 
quently " the absence of effort ” in F.5. is to be understood 
like "the absence of conscious effort''. 

(12) From this paragraph the actions in nature are 
explained. These actions are stated in VB, 5, 1, 14, 
5, 2, 13, and in Pr. Bh,, pp. 303-7. The explanation is 
one of the characteristics of the system, and distinguishes 
it from the Saiiikhya, the Vedtota, and other s^^stems. 

F.& says that " flowing (syandana) results from 
fluidity See Pr, Bh., p. 302. 

(14, 19) F.^. states that "The upward flaming of fire, the 
sideward blowing of wind, and the fii'st action of atoms 
and of mind, are caused by destiny (adrstay'^i see 
Pr. Bh., p. 309. The conjunction of adrsta (i.e. merit 
and demerit) with self is stated in Pr. Bh., pp. 48-9. 

(16) Cf. F.>S. 4, 2, 1-5 (anu-saiiiyogas tv-apratisiddhah), 
and Pr. Bh., pp. 48-9, 308-9 (tatha sarga-kale pratyagrena 
sarirena sambandhartham karma-ad rsta-karitaih). 

(18) F>S, states that "the circulation {abhisarpana) in 
trees is caused by destiny (Pr, Bh., pp. 305-6, 48-9). 

(19) Cf. V.S., "the egress and ingress (of mind from and 
into bodies), conjunction with things eaten and drunk, and 
conjunctions with other effects — all these things are caused 
by‘ destiny.” ® 

^ 5, 1, 13, ‘‘prayatna-abliave prasuptasya calanam.” 

" p. SOvS. 

•" 5, 2, 4, “ dravatvat syandanam,’* 

^ 5, 2, 13, ‘‘agner urdhva-jvalanaiii vayos tiryak-pavauam anunaiii 
manasas ca-adyakarma-adrsta-karifcam, ” 

® 5, 2, 7, “ vrksa-abhisarpanam ity adrsta-karitam.” 

^ 5, 2, 17, "apasarpanam upasarpanam asita-pita-samyogali karya- 

antara-sarnyogas ca-ity-adrsta-karitam.*^ 
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(21) ‘^'The actions in the (present) world '' is literal! v 
“ earth-foot-karma ”, which is in Chinese not at all 
intelligible. But it seems to be the literal translation of 
hhumi4aXa-harma (or prthiv%4ala-harma ?), which is 
literally ''the actions on the surface of the earth”. 

"The ripening of the happy and the unhappy effects” 
is the translation of hita-ahita-vipdkcL The commentators 
say : " Vipdka means ripening (of effects) different (from 
their causes), that is, merit brings about pleasure or good, 
and demerit brings about pain or evil. Thus the cause 
and the effects are of different classes,” 

(23) states that "action in earth results from 

impulsion, impact, and conjunction with the conjunct”, 
"the falling of water in the absence of conjunction results 
from gravity,” "the sun’s rays cause the ascent of water 
through conjunction with wind, through the impress of 
the impulsion, and conjunction with the conjunct,” " par- 
ticular impulsion results from particular effort,” and “the 
action of fire and that of wind are explained by the 
action of earth Ci Pr, BJl, " tatra nodanam gurutva- 
dravatva-vega-prayatnan samasta-vyastan apeksamano yah 
saiti^'Oga-viseso nodanam avibhaga-hetor ekasya karmanah 
karanaiti tasmac catursv^-api mahabhutesu karma bhavati.”^ 

(24?) The pax'agraph refers principally to the last para- 
graph (23). 

Gravity does not exist in fire, and fluidity is not 
possessed by wind. 

Wind and mind are not mentioned in the last paragraph, 
which is intended to cite the five corporeal substances. 
But mind has not impulsion and impact (nodana and 
ahhighdtct) ; accordingly it is omitted in that paragraph. 

^ o, 2, 1, noclana-abhiglmtat samjukta-saiiiyogac ca prtluryaiii karma”; 
5, 2, 3, apaiii samyoga-abhave gurutvat patanam” ; 5, 2, 5-6, ‘‘nadyo 
vriyu-samyogM arohaiiam, nodana-apjdanafc saiiiyukta-samyogaG ca”; o, 
1, 9, ‘‘ prayatna-visesan nodana-visesak” ; and 5, 2, 12, “prthivi-karmana 
tejah-karma vayu- karma ca vyakhyatam.” Of. 5, 1, 8 ; 10 ; 18. 
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Wind has perhaps particular impulsion and impact (1')oth 
impulsion and impact are samyoga-visesa), and is not 
treated like the other three substances. Accordingly, 
wind is also omitted in the last paragraph. The com- 
mentators explain that this paragraph is the conclusion 
Oi tiie wliole subsection 4 ; but this is not correct. 

Section 4 . — Existence 116) 

This hardly needs an explanation. 

Kwhei-ci remarks that ‘'existence and particularity are 
incorporeal, though the treatise does not mention tliis 
and further, "the five categories other than the first three, 
i.e. existence, particularity, inherence, non-potentiality, and 
commonness (naturally except non-existence), and the five 
substances, ether, time, space, self, and mind are eternal, 
but they are not productive.’' But even the category 
potentiality has no productiveness. Potentiality is 
abstraction of the productive faculty from productive 
substances, as action is abstraction and has no action 
in itself. 

The commentators explain the category thus, " existence 
is that which makes substances, etc., existent, that is, by 
virtue of the category substances, etc., can exist.” But we 
liave to bear in mind that the category existence does not 
make non-existent things existent. Existence is also an 
abstraction and the cause of the notion that substances, 
etc., are existent. 

.Section 5 . — Partictdariiy {]). 117) 

The description distinctly shows that the category 
particularity is inherent in ether, time, and space, and 
in nothing else. The commentators explain that ether, 
time, and space have neither priority nor posteriority ; 
and, if the category is not inherent in these three 
substances, there cannot be, /with regard to them, the 
notion that that is ether, time, or space. The author of 
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the treatise specially mentions the three substances, 
because it is not easy to know that the category inheres 
in them. ‘'It exists in ether, space, and time” does not 
exclude the other six substances, because the treatise 
distinctly states that the nine substances have each 
particularity. 

Why, then, is self not enumerated in this passage ? 
Probably because the author acknowledges plurality of 
self in regard to its appearances, and consequently self has 
priority and posteriority (see ch. ii, 2, 5, and 8 ; ch, ii, 3, 4). 
Or the autlior may mean tliat the three substances are, 
though possessing neither pidority nor posteriority, three 
distinct entities and not one entity. If the ultimate 
particulars contain the nine substances as causes, the three 
substances can never be one. In this connexion the 
treatise is more consequent than Pn Bh. (cf. p. 137). 

Ivwhei-ci remarks, “Particularity is not perceptible, like 
potentiality and non-potentiality, although the treatise 
does not distinctly express this.” But potentiality and 
non-potentiality are perceptible or not according as they 
inhere in difterent substrata; see ch. ii, 2, 5 (16~18). 
According to Dharma-pala the fifth category, universality- 
particularity, is perceptible, but particularity, being 
restricted to the ultimate particulars, is imperceptible. 
The treatise does not enumerate inherence, non-existence, 
and particularity among the pex'ceptible categories in 
ch. ii (2, 5, 16-18). 

Section 6 . — Inherence (p. 117) 

“Tlie cause of being inherent ” is literally “producing- 
reaching-cause”. This is not clear. It may be a transla- 
tion of udbhuta-Jcaram, But this Sanskrt is not suitable 
for the passage. “ Producing-reaching ” is probably an 
equivalent of samaveia. Any way stress must not be laid 
upon the meaning of ^' production ”, because inherence is 
not at all productive. 
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There is no mention of inherence and non-existence 
among tlie categories in which inherence inheres, because 
inherence does not inhere in itself or in non-existence. 

Inherence is imperceptible, as Dharma - pala states. 
Pr. Bh, says, “ ata eva-ati-indriyah sattadinani iva pratya- 
ksesu vrtty-abhavat sva-atma-gata-samvedana-abhavac ca 
tasmad iha buddhy-aniimeyal.i samavaya iti.”^ 

''Inlierence has for mark {liiiga or lahmna) tlie 
recognition (of its existence) has the same meaning as 
Pr. Bli. Inherence is the cause of iha-biicldhi and has 
at the same time iha-buddhi as the mark of its existence. 
The reality of inherence is rejected by the Yedtota and 
the Mimamsa.- 

As for the other qualities, see Pr. BL, pp. 326-8. 

Sections 7-8 . — Potentiality and Non-potentiality (p. 117) 
''It is something inherent in the categories, with the 
exception of universality, potentiality, non-potentiality, 
commonness, and particularity” shows that the five 
categories are not productive ; the productive categories 
are the first three categories only. "The cause of the 
notions ” is literally " the mark of the notions " The 
mark ” was probably suggested by " inherence has the 
mark” in the last section and took ’the place of 
" the cause ” during the transmission of the treatise by 
copying. No category can be the mark of the notion, 
and the treatise does not usually use "the mark” in 
such a case. "The mark” in the last section is used 
because inherence is imperceptible. Of. Section 5. 

Section 9 . — Commonness (p. 118) 

As to " commonness is one ” Kwdiei-ci states that " Com- 
monness is manifold, like attributes, actions, particularities, 
potentialities, non-potentialities, and non-existences 
1 p. S29. , ■ ; 

- Brahma-sfitrat 2, 2, 13 f. ; Sldka-vMlika, Animittm-paricclieda^ 
si. lOD f. ; cf. Prdhhdkara School, p. 92. 
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The treatise means that commonness in substances is 
one and commonness in another category is another, while 
Kwbei“Ci means that commonness is manifold, because 
commonness in substances is different from tliat in 
attributes. Fr. Bh. stxys (samanyab) dravyadisu vrtti- 
niyaimlt pratyaya-bliedac ca parasparatas ca-an3’'atvam, 
pratyekaiii sva-asrayesu laksana-avisesM visesa-Iaksana- 
abhavac ca-ekatvam 

Section 10. — Non-existence (pp. 118-19) 

1. Non-existences Eternal and Non-eternal (pp. 118-19) 

Eternal '' subsequent non-existence ” means the non- 
existence when tilings have been destroyed and will never 
be produced, and eternal ‘"reciprocal non-existence” is the 
non-existence which never gives place to mutual association. 
Such subsequent non-existence has a beginning, but it has 
no end. The subsequent non-existence which may have 
an end is a kind of antecedent non-existence ; but this 
is classified in the treatise under natural non-existence. 
Beciprocal non-existence is, if it is succeeded by mutual 
association, also to be classified under natural non- 
existence ; but reciprocal non-existence is eternal and 
differs from absolute non-existence only in the point of 
having relativity. 

'""Universality-particularity, like substance-ness, etc.,” 
evident] 3 ’’ shows that the ninth eategoiy is called in the 
original Sanskrt sdmdnya-visesa, because ‘"universalit 3 ?'- 
particularity ” cannot be two categories, otherwise 
substance-ness is contained in universality ( = existence), 
and particularit 3 " is superfluous. 

"" Existence does not inhere in universality, etc.” 

^ p. 31-i, “ Universalities different from one another according as 
they reside in substances, etc., and because the notions of them are 
different (with regard to each of them) (on the other hand) universality 
is one in all its substrata (of the same category), inasmuch as there is 
no particularity of the marks and there does not exist any particular 
mark therein. 
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Etc;’ implies potentiality, non-potential itj^, commonness, 
and particiilai'ity. 

KwIiei"Ci remarks that ‘‘ products and non-products of 
non-existences will be explained on the analogy of their 
eternity and non-eternity’". 

2. Non-existences Perceptible and Imperce^ytihle (p. 119) 

“ Those which exist without being supported b}.^ 
other things” or “those which do not depend upon 
other things” may be the translation of aparatantra- 
vrtti (or aparatantra), and is explained by some com- 
mentators as follows : — 

‘ Those which exist without being supported by other 
things ’ means the categories other than non-existence, 
e.g. inherence, existence, potentiality, non-potentiality, and 
commonness. Particularity is not enumerated, although 
the category is imperceptible, because particularity exists 
in dependence upon substances.” Other commentators 
say : “ But existence, potentiality, non-potentiality, and 
commonness are perceptible and cannot be classified 
among the objects of inference, while inherence is 
imperceptible.” Therefore “ those ” or “ that ”, according 
to the commentators, “ includes inherence onl^^” . 

The explanations are not correct. The paragraph is 
distinctly expressed in the plural number (“ altogether ” is 
literail}^ “all”), and is the continuation of the last 
paragraph. It naturally relates to non-existences. 

The meaning is that absolute non-existence and eternal 
reciprocal non-existence are known by inference, i.e. by 
the second sort of inference; therefore the paragraph is 
tlie detailed explanation of the last, 

“Ail the five non-existences are not the objects of 
perception” in the last paragraph may relate to both 
the first and the second sort of inference ; but the first 
sort of inference is principally referred to, that is, the 
non-existences are not the objects of perception; they are 
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inferred from perceptible objects. And the eternal non- 
existences are the objects of the second sort of inference. 

Section 11 . — ConcUtsion (p. 119) 

Ft. Bit. states that the common properties of the six 
categories are astitva, ahhidheyatva, and j fieyatva (p. 16). 

'‘Knowable*’ represents jneyatva, while astitva and 
ahhidJieyatvcL are included in ‘'causes of their recognitions 

The categories which only relate to the first three 
categories are existence ( = universality), potentiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and non-existence. 

The categoiy inherence is in relation to the other eight, 
except non-existence, and particularity only to substances. 

The categories attribute and action are in relation to 
the other nine, while the category substance relates 
to the ten, including substances. 

Substance is known to be the principal, and the other 
nine categories are the means to the explanation of 
substances. Copsequently, the nine categories, however 
independent and real, could hardlj^ have a meaning, if 
they were considered apart from substances. The con- 
sequence may lead to the conclusion that the Vaiaesika 
system intends principally to explain tilings and phenomena 
in nature as they are. The whole system was a kind of 
natural f)hilosophy in ancient India. 
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^ B. adds 
^ B. omits 


— tho text in the Bodleian Library.) 
B. omits ^j* . See notes on chap, i, 8-9. 
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[Propeh Names, Subjects, and Sanskrt Technical 
Terms, with Chinese Equivalents.] 

The Table of Gontents may also he comulted. 


Ahhava (category) (|g, 246; 

254, etc.), 10, 123-6, 183 f. ; 
aiujonya"^ (|g 254, etc.), 

184 ; afyanta^ ^ 254, etc.), 

184 ; pradlivafnsa!^ (0, 
etc.), 184; prdf 254, 

etc.), 183; sa7hsarya-pratisedha° 
(?P 254, etc.), 185. 

{pramdna), 125. 

Ahhidheya-tva, 36, 224. 

Ahhighdta { 230), 164. 

Abhisarpana 230), 217. 

Ahliyiidaya, 74, 76, 167. 

Absolute minuteness, 148 ; defined, 
95. (See also Sphericity. ) 

Action, -s, 29, 170, 178 ; enumerated, 
98 ; defined, 122 ; characteristics, 
113-14, 213 f. ; in substances, 114 f.; 
215 f. : -ness, 174 ; defined, 101 ; 
characteristics, 118. (See Kriych 
Karman. ) 

Activity, 168, 212 ; defined, 98. 

Adharma (^j^ 253, etc.), 48, 75, 

164 f. ; in Jainism, 28. 

Adrda, 48, 75-6, 128, 142, 1G4, 188 ; 
meaning, 165, 189 ; of God, 165-6. 

Adya-harman { ^ 230), 217, n. 4. 

Aggregation, 95, 107, 143, 148. 

Agni (i/t. 254, etc.), 217, etc. ; 
^sa^ivyoga e'k, 239), 58. 

AjITA KBSA-iaMBALl, 19-22. 

Ajivaha, 22, 24, 40. 

Ajild7ia-vddat 19. 

IhMa 254, etc.; 248,- 

etc.), 49, 133 f. 


Alcriyd-mida, 19, 23, 25, 31, 64. 
Akuhcana (^, 254, etc.), 172. 
Ama^'Ci-viklchepa^ 22--3, 32. 
Aimikdntlha^ 142. 

Analogy, 86. (See Upamdiia. ) 
A7id,4rda-iraj 103. 

Aiiamsthd, 52, 128. 

A'lieka 252, etc.), 196, etc. 

(extension) (^, 252), 73, 75, 
78, 142, 145, 196; °tva (° f|, 253, 
etc.), 146; nitya°f 146. 

— — (atom), 26, 78, 127. 

Amig^'aha (j^ 250), 100 

Ammdna (ib J etc.), 86, 

152 f. 

Aiitwieya ( 0 r ia. 250), 159. 
Aiiuvriit 247), 174. 

Aiivlksikin, 34, 81. 
Aiiyata7^a~ka7'iiia-ja (j^ ^ 

' 251), 150. 

Apa^-ata^iiraj ^ i. H. 

227), 223. 

A para (j]^ j£, 248, 250), 135; 

"iva (0 ■§, 250), 151. 

Apasarpaiia |^, 230), 217. 
Aramhha, 143; “ka-iva (9§ JS, 
|g 244). 191. 

AryA-deva. See Deya. 

.44aifci!» fg, 254, etc.). 10, 123, 

' 126 . 

Aaamdvayi-Mrana ( or # fU 
- ® 253, etc.), 136 f., 140 f. 

AsaNGA, 27, 67, 72. 
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Asctt~hdrija~vnda<) 35, 41, 49, 55-6, 150. 
AAraya (g£, ° ^ 232, etc.), 

241 ; ^tnjapt'Uva (g ^ 232, 

etc.). 

Asrayin 253, etc.), 143. 
Asii-lm, 37, 224. 

AsuEI, 8-9. 

AsVA-OHOSA, C, 40-5, 65, 81-2. 
Afmaji 254, etc.), 4, 35, 47, 74, 
137 f. ; "^btrman, 187 f. 

Atom, ..s*, 24 f., 4S, 51-2, 57, 126 f. ; 
190 f. ; -eater, 6 ; combination, 
2 1 , 128 f . ( See A nu, Paramun u. ) 
Atomic theory, 31 ; of Jainism, 24-5 ; 
of Bmldhism, 20-7 ; of Vai.4e.sika, 
127 f. ; criticized, 130 f. 

Attribute, 2S-9, 178 ; enumerated, 
94; defined, 122; characteristics, 
113, 190 f. ; discussed, 49-50, 60 f. : 
-ness, 174, 182 ; defined, 101 ; 
characteristics, 118 ; meaning, 183. 
(See Gimcc.) 

Avaksepana 248), 171-2. 

A vayavUdravya (W ^ % 233), 

193. 

Aversion, 101 ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
105 f., 106 f. (See Dvem,) 

Avidyu (fj5 23S), 204 f. 
A-ycml-jaj 132. 

Aipdtt-BifMht-Hamhandlui (7i> 

Baku, 196; ^tva f|, 252), 145f. 

Bhalcli, 145. 

Biiaradvaja, 14. 

BlIARTIl-YimiA, 124. 

BhaTTA, 124. 

BhCiva. See Batfu, 

Bhava-dasa, 124. 

Bhdvam, 75, 103 f., 199; °vi&esa 

BhIya-VIVEKA, 45, 48, 67, 69, 131, 
388. 

BkCmi-tahi {;^ Jg^), 218. 


BkCita (:/c 78, i05 ; 149. 

Bodas, M. K., 12. 

Buddha, s-4, 33, 40-4, 55, 82-3. 

Buddlii (^, 253, etc.), 4, 35, 75, 
152 f. ; ^'apelcsa, 153, 173, 203, 2.13; 
^pjiirva^ 30, 154. 

Buddhism, i-2, 19, 23, 20, 50 , ig 5. 

CaUdsiJccij 27. 

Oandra in , 254), 9. 

CaNDRA-KANTA, 15, 137, 160. 

Candea-mati, 9. 

Oau-ftl {srul-dharma ) (IE 

Oaii-h ( JE g), 84. 

Cau-lun (]£ 5ft), 84. 

GaRAIvA, 39. 

CdrvCika^ 20, 30. 

Categoiy, -ies, six, 3-4, 7, 34, 55, 60, 
69, 150, 167, 224 ; ten, 3-4, 10, 66, 
123 ; two or three, 28- 9 ; various, 
123-5 ; meaning, 121-2 : -ness, 
37, 183. 

Gaiur-atmka, 130. 

Cause. 134 ; inherent, 102, 114, 139, 
188; non-iiiherent, 113 f., 141-2, 
215 t; elficient, 3 30, 141, 186 ; 
of action, 103-4, 212 ; defined, 98 ; 
of reminiscence, 163, 209 f. ; 
defined, 98. (See HetUf Kdrama.) 
G’obi:(chi-shu) Ij). 

Cessation, 168, 212 ; defined, 98. 

Chan-an (:g: ^), 3, n. 

Gh.'VN-TA-LO (flj P'£ g), -IIO-TI 

B).9- 

Gl-TS.iN(KTCHI-z6) ^), 3-4, 
7, 41, 45, 74. 

Oiita, 27. 

Cognition, 152 f. ; defined, 97 ; 
classified, 105 f., 196 t 

Colour, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. {BeeRupa.) 

Combustion, 200. {Bee Pdka-ja.) 

Commonness, 180 f., 221-2 ; defined, 
100. {Bee Sdmd)iya.) 
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Conjiaiction, 149~i)l ; defined, 95-6 ; 
classified, 105 f., 196 f. {See 
Saihi/oga , ) 

Contracting, 39, 172; defined, 99 ; 
classified, 114, 214. 

Corn-piece-cater, 5. 

DaM’paddrthl ( + ^ fifj 254), 
quoted by Kwhei-ci, 2-3 ; autlior, 
9-10; commentaries, 11; char- 
acteristics, 10-11 ; and other 
works, 60. 

Demerit, 169 ; defined, 98 ; classified, 
106 f., 196 f, (See Adliarma.) 

Desire, 161 ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
105 f. , 196 f, (See Icchcl,) 

DeVA, 3, 42-3, 45, 50-5, 04-7, 67, 
74,81,86,89. 

Dharma 253, etc.), 10, 48, 75, 
164 f. ; '^visesa, 167 ; in Jainism, 
28; in Mimaiiisa, 31. 

Dharma-kirtti, 17-18. 

DhaRMA-PALA, 2, 9-10, 18, 28, 48, 
54, 69, 71, 77-80, 129, 196, 197, 
220 - 1 . 

Dhar:mottara, 17, 20-8. 

Diatom. See Dvyaimha. 

DiG-NAGA, 16-18, 67-8, 71, 84, 155, 
159. 

Blrgha (Jg, 252), 73, 145 f. 

DiHif,264, etc.), 46, 135 f. 

Disjunction, 150 ; defined, 96 ; 
classified, 105 f., 196 f. 

Drava-tva (fjj “Ig, 252, etc.), 162, 
192. 

Dravya 254, etc.), 28~9, 122, 
131 ; Hva, 35, 37, 67, 180 f. ; 
hdrya° (||'° 251), 127. 

DuWia C^, 253, etc,), 25, 75, 160. 

Diirgatiy 76. 

Duty of four caste.s, 63- 

Dvesa (|ft, 253, etc.), 75, 161. 

Dvyanulca 232 ; ^ 240, 

etc. ; ^ ® 241, etc. h 52,^ 78, 

129 f., 146. , , 


Earth, 55 f. ; defined, 03 ; classified, 
102-3; and atfcrilmies, 103-4, 
190 f. : -ness, 101, 118, 174, 183. 
{See X^rthivt.) 

Effort, 161 ; defined, 07; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. {Bhq l^rayaina.) 

Eighteen schools, 8, 80. 

Ma4va (--* f|, 239), 29, 144-5 ; 
sarva^^ 145 ; "^artha - sciniavdym 
^ fll 250, etc.), 156 f. 

Elasticity, 163-4, 172. 

Element, -s, four, 20 ; five, 21 ; 
seven, 21 ; eiglit, 21. 

Emanation, 143. 

Emancipation, 73 f., 170. 

Empirism, 30. 

Eternalist, 75. (See Sassaia-vdUa, 
Sdivata-vddm.) 

Ether, defined, 93 ; and attributes, 
104, 190 f. ; discussed, 49-51, 
133 f., 195. {SeeiM,vff.) 

Exaltation, 74, 76, 167. 

Existence, defined, 90-100 ; char- 
acteristics, 116 ; great, 36 ; dis- 
cussed, 67 f. » 219. (See Bat^ Battd . ) 

Expansion, 39, 172 ; defined, 99 ; 
classified, 114, 214. 

Extension, classified, 105 f., 196 f. ; 
cognition of, 72-3 explained, 
145-9. 

Exterminationalist, 75. 

Pi-HSIANG-TSUNG (j^ ^), 

1 - 2 , 198 . 

Fire, defined, 93 ; classified, 102-3 ; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Fluidity, 162 ; defined, 98 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Drava-tva,) 
Franks, 0., 26. 

Gama'\ui[^ 248, etc.), 172-3, 

Gmdha (§, 253, etc. ), 143 i. 

GaBBE, E., 143, 149. 

Gfenerality, 36, 180. See also 

'Dniversaliby. Bdmdnya,) 

Going,. 39, 172-3 ; defined, 99 ; 
classified, 114, 214. 
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GotA.YA, 89. 

fJrdhi/a m m , 253, efcc, ), 143. 
(L-avity, 101-2 ; defined, 97~S ; 

classified, 100 f., 106 f. 

Omjit (attril)iite) (^5 253, etc.), 28, 

29, 6], 122; °tva (°t|, 247, etc.), 
«7, 1801'., 211. 

(vpildhi), 

(tUEU (PRlBH.4KAE.i), 124-5. 
Ci'urii-iiu (J; ^ or 253, etc.), 
ICl. 

Hall, P. E., 90. 

ILaN (f^) dynasbj', 20. 

ILvndt, W., 89. 

IIaei, 124. 

HaiU-VAEMAN, 4-5, 42-3, 45, 50, 
55 -6, 60, 63-4, 66-7, 80-1, 89. 

Htiu (0, 249, etc.), 81, 156 f. 
mta (flj 230), 168. 

Hmsva {||, 252), 73, 145 f. 
Hsiang-fii {sad-dharma-pratirfipaha) 

m m)’ 

Hivci-jwei(e-yei) (g 42. 

I[WtTl-XUEH(B-GETStT) (® ^ , 

254), 9. 

/cch<7 253, etc.), 75, 161. 

Impact, 116, 164, 218. 

Impetus, 103, 20S. 

Impression, 98, 10*2 f. : classified, 
100 f., 190 f. (See Bhdvand^ ■ 
Sathishh a, ) 

Impulsion, 98, 110, 114, 116, 164,238. 
Individuality, 149 ; defined, 95 ; 

classified, 105 f., 190 f. 

Indriya (|g, 243), 20, 142; 

39 ; harrm^, 39 ; °pmkrti { , 
243), 79. 

Inertia, 164, 172. 

Inference, 86, 355 f. ; defined, 97 ; 
classified, 105 f., 204. (See Amt- 
mdm . ) 


Inherence, 150 ; defined, . 100 ; 
characteristics, 117; discussed, 
79, 323, 176 f., 220-1. (See 
Samara pn,) 

I-TSING ^), 37. 

Jacobi, H., 12-13, is, si, so, 65 , 

81, 84. 

Jainism, 10, 23-5, 28-9, 32, 34-5, 
38, 13.3. 

Jlvana { 231 f.), 161, 208. 

Jildtr^ 140. 

Jiieya-tva (jg? 227), 36, 224. 

Jo-tH-souei-mo, see Zho-iki-swei-mo. 

Ktila (B|, 253, etc.), 46, 134 f. 

Kdma-Joka^ 27. 

KaISLV'BHAKSA, 5, SO. 

K^NADA, 6~8, 18, 41, 72, 89, 131. 

. KaNISKA, 39, 43. 

KaPILA, 46. 

Karana 231), 215. 

Kdraria (Q, £^tc.), 134 f. ; 

^pratyaya (@ 253, etc.), 215; 

sa-apelcsCf 244), 191; 

ttdbhuia’^y 220 . 

Karmayi (^, 254, etc.), 29, 50, 61, 
122; ^f,ra 246, etc.), 67, 

180 f. 

Kartr, 168. 

Kdrya 235, etc.), 193 ; ^'drana- 
avirodhitra @ 234, 

etc.), 193. 

Katyayaish-putea, 27, 44. 

KaUTILYA, 29, 34, 80~3. 

Kriyd-hf.tn ( m a. 249), 164, 213 ; 

(W I!) 244), 190. 

Kriyd-vctda, 19, 25, 188. 

Kmnika^ 62, 170. 

KuAIABA-JIVA, 3, 36, 40, 42-5, 50, 
148. 

KuAIARA-LABDHA, 43, 45. 
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I{t;:marit.a bhatta, 17, 31-2, 82, 
124-5, 150. 

Kwhbi-ci (ivi-ki) 

36, 38, 43, 68, SO, 123, 329, 134, 
147, 150-2, 360-1, 168, l72, 175, 
177, 179--SI, 195, 197-8, 202, 215- 
36, 223, 223. 

Lamoikn { 

152, 183. 

Lalcsa.mi (^0, 228, etc.), 33. 

Lai\^'eness, 147 ; 6eiin€<l, 95 ; abso- 
lute, 148 ; defined, 95. 

Lengfcli, dellned, 95. 

Lih(ja (f0, 250), 134, etc. 

LoKAYATA, 34, SI. 

Lim-i mhya, vada), 81, n. 

MaDHAYA, 89. 

MADHYA:iIIKA, 23, 27. 

Maha-bhuta 230), 20, 56, 58. 

MaHA-DBVA bhatta, 131, 197. 

Mahat 252, etc.), 01, 73, 145, 
147, 196; °im (° f|, 2^2, etc.), 
147 f. ; nitycC^ 146 ; •parama'^'{^ ° 
252, etc.), 140, 346f. 

MahI-YIRA, 23, 82-3. 

Makkhali GOSALA, 19, 22. 

Ma.nas (^, 254, etc.), 75, 140 f., 
147 f. 

Materiali sm , 3 9- 20. 

Mati-candra (S 

Merit, 98, 164 f. ; classified, 106 f., 
196 f. (See Dharma,) 

MiMAMSI, MlmathsaJca, 30-2, 34, 
60, 154, 221 ; 50, 66, 90, 179. 

Mind, detined, 94, 342 ; classified, 
102 ; and atbriliiites, 105, 190 f. ; 
discussed, 78, 140 f. 

Molcm, 10, 73, 3 67-8. 

Murfa-tva of. 244, etc.), 

390. 

Mnrti‘mat (W M 244, etc.h 
163. 


NaGARJUNA, to, 23, 42-7, 49-50, 
52-4, 56, 64-6, 84, 86. 

Naiyayika, 54, 66, 8t)'90. 
Nata-putta, 19. 

Naya, 83. 

Na-ya-lmu-mo (85 §5 t Wl 

55, n. 

Nigmnana^ 81. 

Nihsreyasa, 73-4, 76, 167. 

NimiUadcdrana, 136, 141. 

Nirnaija JJj, 238), 204 f. 

Ni^hrhja , 244), ISO. 

Nwrtti (fg 249), 368, 212. 

Nodana (^, 230; ° 249), 164, 

218. 

Non-existence, -s, 10, 123; enu- 
merated, 101; explained, IS3 f., 
222 f. ; antecedent, defined, 101 ; 
classified, 118-19, 222 ; explained, 
183 ; sul^sequent, 101, 118-10, 222, 
184; reciprocal, 101, 118-39, 222, 
184; natural, 101, 118-19, 222, 
184-5; absolute, 101,118-19,222, 
184. {See Abhdva.) 

Non -potentiality, 10, 123 ; defined, 
100; cliaracteristics, 117; dis- 
cussed, 178 f. , 221. (See AktUi . ) 

Number, 144; defined, 94; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. 

NyaYA, 12-13, 34, 55, tSO ; mentioned 
by Deva, 53-4, 81 ; by Hari- 
varman, 55-6, 81 ; by Asva-gbosa, 
81 ; reasoning explained by 
Piiigala, 86-8 ; and Mimamsa, 30 ; 
and Nagarjuna, 84-6 ; and Vaise- 
sika, 13, 18, 62-3, GC, 89-91, 153, 
156, 158-9. 

Oldenberg, IL, 34. 

Owl, 3, 5, 43. 

Pada 254), 121. 

Paddrtha 254), 35, 123-2; 

Hva, 35, 37, 383; 35, 37. 

■Pain, 160; defined, 97; classified, 
405 f. , 1 96 f. (See DnhUa . } 
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PulM-ja, 57, G2, 13-2, 203. 

Pakhdha KACOAYANA, 19,20-2,23. 

Panm- avayava^ 8.1. 

Panca-sikha, S-9. 

PaSga-BIKHI, 7-8. 

Para 248, 250), 135 ; "^tva 

f t|, 250, etc.), 151. 

Paramumi (atom) 251, 

etc.), 24, 26, 78, 127, 146 f. 

(extension) 25], etc,), 

148 ; ^tva, 14S. 

PABA:\IAIiTHA, 4, 10,18, 43, 74, 77, 84. 

ParJjcm, S3. 

Parimdna (;^, 253, etc.), 128, 

145 f. ; tuifpf 199. 

ParimamJala (]J|, f®> 252, etc.), 

52, 

Fdrimamlalya ( |g{, , 252, etc.), 

73, 78, 128, 145 f. 

Parindma^ 143. 

PiBSYA, 43-5. 

Particularity, 35 f. ; defined, 100 ; 
characteristics, 117 ; discu.ssed, 
67 f., 123, 175, 219-20, (SeeFfect.) 

Faking (^ ^,249;^ ^,231), 

101, 216. 

Perception, 86 ; defined, 97 ; char- 
acteristics, 1 53-4, 204 ; origination, 
108-0. {Beo Pf'aiyaJcsa.) 

PeBI, N., 45. 

Flhi-'pdkit’Vdda, 62, 2(X>. 

PlNGALA, '^NETRA, 45-6, 86, 88-9. 

Pilhara-iidlca-mda, 62, 200, 

Pleasure, 160; defined, 97 ; classified, 
1051, 196 f. (See8'KMa.) 

Posteriority, 151 ; defined, 96 ; 
classified, 105 f. , 196 f. {SeeApara , ) 

Potentiality, 10, 123 ; defined, 100 ; 
characteristics, 117 ; discussed, 
178 I., 221. {BeeSaktL) 

PrABHI-IO-RA, 31-2, 124-0, 159. 

Prakrti of Sdriikhya^ 49, 55, 143, 145 ; 
= py'adhilna, 81. 

(material cause), 58, 79 ; 

194. 


Pritmana^ 32, S4-7, 125, 1521. 

Pramdtt\ 207. 

Prameya^ 86. 

Pramiti, 207. 

Prasdraria (|t|| 248, etc.), 172. 

PbASABTA-pIdA, 6,10,13-14,17-18, 
70-1, 77; 125. 

Praiijfidi 81, 156 f. 

Pratiti-vyavalidradcdrana (^ ||| 
253, etc.), 134. 

Pratyakna (^, 250, etc.; 

SJ i}S> -“iS), 80, 152 L ; °iva., 
192 ; ^rimya if, 241 ; ° 

227), 196; nirvikalpaka'^^ 68, 153; 
saviJcalpakcP, 67, 153 ; °dhhdsa, 67. 

Py^aiyaya (^, 227; 247; 

228, etc. ; fg, 228), 134, 152. 

Pravriti ( |j^ ||, 249), 168, 212. 

Prayaina (J^ 253, etc.), 75, 

161. 

Priority, 151 ; defined, 96; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Para.) 

Priya (^ 249), 16S. 

Prthak-tva (HU fg, 253, etc.), 29, 
50, 128, 149. 

PffJiirl (;m, 254, etc,), 32; Hva 
„ (°‘{§, 247, etc.), 35, 182. 

PURANA KASB.VPA, 19,21. 

Purusai 140. 

Purvavaty 87-8, 158. 

BAJA-k^ICHARA, 6. 

Rasa, 143 f. 

Ravana, 14. 

RoHA-GUTTA, 36, 38, 65, 70. 

Rfipa 253, etc.), 143 f.; °tva, 
182 ; ^vatdva (^f 243), 192. 

llitpa-loka, 27. 

i^ABARA-SYA^iflN, 124-5. 

Sabda (attribute) (^, 253, etc.), 
121, 176. 

{p7^amd?m)y 86, 152 f. 
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Safl-darmiia^ 91. 

Sddhaniiija, 36 ~7 ; °midharmya, 167. 

S(2di\^yU', 123-5. 

SaTVIBM, 31, 1G6. 

SaMl |g, 251, etc.), 10, 123-6, 
ITS ; sa^, 179. 

■ i^Ilika-nItha, 17. 

Samdna-jCdi {|^ 233, etc.), 203 ; 

^aneka - dlmrma m - n 
238), 205. 

SdmCtnya ((^, 254, etc.), 35-7, 123, 
176 f., 180 ; apara^^ 37, 68 ; para", 
37, 70 ; maliCt^, 35-7, 70 ; °visem 

(fi P, 229; {a 254, etc.), 
7, 10, 36-7, 09, 123, 126, 180, 222; 

35, 37, 70. 

Sdmdnyaio drspXi 87-8, 158. 

Samavciya{^\l 254, etc.), 123, 

139, 142. 

Samavdyl - Icdrana 0 & 

253, etc.}, 137 f., 146; ^pratyaya 
(° 253, etc.), 139. 

Smnaveta 228 ; gif 

231 228, etc.), 157, 200, 

Sdmaylkaf 121 . 

Sarnf/hdta^vmm ^ ^ 

252), 148. 

Samgraha (g, 249), 162. 

Samkhya {^, 253, etc,), 50, 124, 
128, 144. 

Samkhya, 2-3,8-9,34, 40, 50, 53-4, 
65, 81-2, 90, 237 ; and Hari- 
varman, 58 ; logic, 82 ; and Nagar- 
juna, 46, 48-9 ; and Vaisesika, 
3-4, 140, 143, 145, 149. 

Samktya (Jf 238), 204 f. 

Samahlra {fy, 253, etc.), 75, 79, 
162 f. 

Savivaria, 75 ; antara^, tejad^^ 75-7. 

Smhyoga 253, etc.), 150; 

251), 150 ; 199; 

%'iaesaf 219, 

^ Ba 7 hyogm ifQ 250, etc.), 
1561 , ’ '■ 


Sauiyukta {fS fi|, 227, etc.), 149, 
157 ; °aa/hyoga, 164. 

San-CAO (so- jo) (ff ^), 42. 

Sanjaya VELATTHI-PUTTA, 19, 
22-3, S3. 

San-jwbi (so-yei) (ff 
42; 45. 

6aNKAB.A, 13, 17, 89, 131, 148, 190. 
6ankaba-svamin, 3, 08, 71. 
San-lun-tsdng (H ^), 

■■ 4, n. ■■■ 

Sankina, 62. 

Stmtomi^, 248), 168. 

SaN-YIU (so- YU, ft |g), 4, n. 
Sarva-gaia 251), 81, 140, 

148. 

SaEVISTI-yIdA, 1, 27, 43-4, 49, 150. 
Sassaia'Vdda^ 20, 23. 

Sdsmta-vddin, 75. 

Sat 247), 35, 37. 

Sat-hdrya-vdda, 49, 149. 

SattCt »]4, 247, etc.), 7, 36-7, 
67 ; °sdmcvnya, 35, 37, 70 ; mahd^, 
36. 

Schism, 29, 34-5. 

Self, defined, 94, 130-40 ; and attri- 
butes, 105, 390 f. ; discussed, 48-9, 

• 74-8, 137 f. ; of Nya:^'a, 53, 86 f. ; 
activity of, 186-90, (See Atman.) 
Self-consciousness, 138, 152. 
Sense-organ, 26-7, 39, 58 1, 78, 
^ 194 f. (See Indriya.) 

^esavat, 87-9, 158. 

Sha-chu {HP ®), 45. 

Sha-LO {HP ®l)j 84, li. 

Skmi-cO 254 ), 9 . 

Shortness, defined, 95. 
SiHDHA-SENA, 159. 

; ^tJADITYA; 72, 124, 175. 

Smallness, 146 ; defined, 95. (See 
Amu ) 

' Si:6eil, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 

. 105 f. , 196 f. (See Gandha. ) 
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Snirii-hetit 249), 163. 

Sneha 253, etc.), 162. 

Sound, ] 70 ; detined, 98 ; classified, 
105 f. ; discussed, Gl, 73, 197 f. ; 
three meanings, 121. (See Sabda.) 

Space, defined, 94 ; and attributes, 
105, 190 f. ; discussed, 47, 50, 
135 f. {See I) is,) 

Sparm (|^, 253, etc.), ,143 f. ; 

° 244), 19L 

Sphericity, 95, 148, 192 f, (See 
Pdriman (J alya , ) 

SEI-GAIIANA, 13. 

SrI-DHABA, 13, 17, 123, 130-1, 
147-8, 211. 

Stealing of food, 63-4. 

SthUisthdpaha^ IG3 f., 172. 

Substance, -s, 28-9, 178 ; enumerated, 
93 ; defined, 122 ; classified, 142, 
190 f. ; characteristics, 102, 190 f. ; 
-ness, 174 ; defined, 100-1 ; 
characteristics, 118 ; meaning, 
37, 1S3 ; explained, ISO f. (See 
Dravya , ) 

Siiyaii, 76. 

Sidcha (HI, 253, etc.), 25, 75, 160. 

6uNYA-vIda, 3-4, 65, 84, 86, 124. 

SURYA"SO.¥A, 45. 

Sydd-vdda {sapki-bhanyt-naya)^ 83. 

Syanda, ^nti 249; T 

231), 102, 217. 

Syllogism. (See Inference.) 

System, six, II, 91. 

Takakusu, J., L 

TIO-AN (d6-AH, M 39, n. 

Taste, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Masa,) 

Tattva-jndnetj 76, 107-8. 

Taiddtita, 90. 

Ta-yuan-kuo (/c S)? 

Teachers, six, 19. 

ThiB.'IUT, G., 31. 

Throwing downwards, 39, 171-2 ; 
defined, 99 ; classified, 1 14, 214. 


Throwing upwards, 39, 17 1 ; defined, 
99; classified,! 14 f., 214 : -ness, 174. 
Time, defined, 93 ; and attribute, 
104-5, 190 f. ; discussed, 46, 51, 
134 f. {See Kdla.) 

Tiryuk-pamna {(^^ 230), 217, n. 

Touch, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See /^parsa,} 
Trairfmka- m afa, 35. 

Treatise, The. (See Dam-paddrthl.) 
Tress, circulation in, 116, 217. 

Tri- ru pa -/ / iiga , 1 59, 

Trustworthy instruction, 86. 
Tnjannka ^ 252, etc.), 

52, 129 f., 146. 

TsiN (^) dynasty, 26. 

U bhaya -karma -ja (m n 251, 
etc.), 150. 

Uccheda-vada, 20-1, 23, 31 ; ""iHldinJo. 
Uddharaya {drsklnta)^ 81. 
UdayaNA, 15, 72, 90-1, 123, 140. 
Udbhdta , 237, 250), cf. 220. - 

Uddesa^ 33. 

UdDYOTA-KARA, 13-14, 16-18, v89, 
91. 

Ultimate particulars, 37, 67, 70 f., 
103, 123, 179 f., 194. (See Visem,) 
UluILV, 3-5, 6-8, 41, 46, 53, 57,74,78. 
Universality, 35 f., 99 ; great, 36; 
highest, 37, 70 f., 174 ; lower, 37, 
68, 70 f., 174 ; discussed, 67 f., 123, 
1 7 3-5. { See Sd m d nya. ) 

Universality - particularity, 7, 36, 
69 f., 79,‘'l]8, 174, 180, 222. 
UpayMia (g fgf, 250), 160, 
Upa77id)Ui^ 86, 125, 155. 

Upanaya^ 81. 

Upaaarpaya 230), 2.1 7, n, 

UpAVABSA, 124. 

Urdhva-jcalana ( t ^,230), 217, n, 
UthsepcDm (J|^ 248), 171 ; 

182. 

Utsaha (H 249), 161. 

Uilara 231, etc.), 208, n. 


Yagaspati-miska, 90-~L 

Vainayiha- vdda, 1 9. 

VaISESIKA ( If ^), 1-3, 0-6, 8-19, 
28, 34, 40, 46; and Akriya-vada, 
22, 25, 63-4; Amara-vikkhepa, 
32~3 ; Buddhism, 28 ; traditional 
founder, 3-5 ; Jainism, 25, 28-9, 
35-S ; Mimamsa, 30-2, 124-6 ; 
Nyaya, 18, IS, 62-3, 66, 89 - 91, 
153, 155, 158-9,200; >Wism, 31, 
166 ; Saiiikhya, 3-4, 140, 143, 145, 
149; Vedanta, 140, 145, 149; 
origin, 18 f. ; characteristics, 30, 
34-5, 63-4, 121-2, 177, 217 ; de- 
velopment, 66 f. ; mentioned by 
xirfva-ghosa, 40-1 ; b 3 " Deva, 50-5, 
66-7, 74 ; by Dig-naga, 67-8, 71 ; 
b 3 ^ Dharma pala, 69-71, 77-8 ; by 
Harivarman, 55-64, 67 ; b37^jS:agar- 
juna, 46-50 ; by Paramartha, 74-7 ; 
by Sankaras vamin, 68-9, 71 ; by 
Vasu-bandhu, 71-3. 

VallabhaoIkya, 198. 

VaSU, 3, 45-54, 73-4, 198. 

YaBU-BANDHU, 2, 16, 45, 67, 72-4, 
129. 

Yasu~mitea, 38. 

YaTBYIYANA, 12-13, 15-18, 65, 

83-4, 86-9, 9L 156, 158. 

Vedanta, 34, 90, 217, 221 ; and 
Vaise^ika, 140, 145, 149. 

Vega 249, etc.), 163 f. 

Vibhdga (^, 251, etc.), 166. 

Vidya ( 238, etc.), 204 f. 

ViJNANA-YADA, 1-2, 65, 84^ 124-. 

Vipdka 230), 218. 

Virakiai’^ ^ 248), 168. 

Virodhin 250, etc,), 156 f. 


Yiscidit 3 ’', 162 ; deiined, 98 ; classiHed, 
105 f.," 196 f. (See85i.A«.) 

ViSe,s'a {^, 254, etc.), 35, 57 -S, 123, 
180 ; antya^ 243), 37, 67, 

123, 194; "to, 

243), 191 ; ananti/a" { 

•243), 37, ]37. 

Visesato drsia, 160. 

Viyoga. See Disjunction. 

Volition, 97, 161. {Sq&IccIkI.) 

VrUi-kdra (a Mimaihsaka), 124-5. 

(on the ), 14. 

Vydpaha^ 15S-9. 

Vydpti^ I'yatirelca^ i anvayit\ 159. 

Vydpya, 15S-9. 

Vydvriti {^, 247, etc.), 175, etc. 

Vvbxter, defined, 93 ; classified, ib2-3 ; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Wind, defined, 93; classified, 102-3; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Yoga, 34, 46, 50, 81, 90. 

Yoyo. (If Ig, ‘230), 11, 76, 169-70. 
188. 

Yoni’ja^ 132. 

YuAN“CH’aNg(gEN-CHo) f^'), 

43. 

Yuan cnwAiNG (gen- jo) (S -^i), 
1-3, 10, 17, 42-3, 68-9, 84, 121, 
198. 

Zho-thi-stoei-mx> m js). 

40, n. 

Zho-ya-m-vio 1 , 1 ^), 

55, n. 
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